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by whoso splendid gallantry, heroic se1f>sucriiice, and 
unflinching endui'ance the Nubniarine 
danger was defeated 




INTRODUCTION 


Owing Lo the peculiar nature and demands of naval 
warfare, but few dispatches, corresponding to those de- 
scribing the work and achievements of our great armies, 
were issued during tlie progress of the war. In a formei 
volume I attempted to supply this defect in the historical 
records, which will be available for future generations, so 
far as the Grand Fleet was concerned, during my period 
as its Commander-iu-Chief. The present volume, which 
was commenced and nearly completed in 1918, was to 
have been published at the same time. My departure 
on a Naval mission early in 1919 prevented me, however, 
from putting the finishing touches to the manuscript until 
my return this spring. 

I hesitated as to the publication of this portion of what 
is in effect one complete nan'ative, but eventually decided 
not to depart from my original purpose. There is some 
reason lo believe that the account of the work of tJie Grand 
Fleet gave the nation a fuller conception of the services 
which the officers and men of that force rendered in cir- 
cumstances which were necessarily not easily appreciated 
by landsmen. 

This second volume, dealing with the defeat of the 
enemy’s submarine campaign, the gravest peril which ever 
threatened the population of this oountiy, as well as of 
the whole Empire, may not be unwelcome as a statement 
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ol! Tacts. They have been set clown in order that the 
sequence and significance oT events may be understood, 
and that the nation may apiireciatc the ch'bt ^vhi(•h it 
owes, in particular, to the seamen oT the Iloyal Navy and 
the Mercantile Marine, who kept the seas during the 
unforgettable days of the inlensivc campaign. 

This book, therefore, gives the outline (»1‘ the work 
accomplished by the Navy in combating the unrestricted 
submarine warfare instituted by the Central Powers in 
February, 1917. It woidd have been a labour of love to 
tell at greater length and in more detail how the 
menace was gradually ovcrcoiue by the gallantry, endur- 
ance and strenuous work of those serving afloat in ships 
flying the White or the Ked Knsigns, but I had not the 
necessary materials at my disposal for such an exhaustive 
record. 

The volume is consequently largely ooncerned with 
the successive steps taken at the Admiralty to deal with 
a siUialicm which was idways serious, and which at limes 
assumed a very grave aspect. The ultimate result of all 
Naval warfare must naturally rest with those who are 
serving afloat, but it is only just to the Naval officers and 
others who did such fine work at the AdniiralLy in 
preparing for the sea cflbrl, that their ksIuivc in the 
Navy’s final triumph should be known. I'he writing of 
this book appeared also to be the only way in which 1 could 
show uiy keen ajipreciation of llic loyally and devotion to 
duty of the Naval Staff, of the many clever, ingenious 
and audacious schemes developed and carried through for 
the desLrueiion of submariues and. the safeguarding of 
ocean-home trade, and of the skilful oi’ganization which 
brought into being, and managed with such success, tliat 
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great network of convoys by which the sea connnimica- 
tions oJ“ the Allies wore kept open. The volume shows 
how the officei’s who accompanied me to the Admiralty 
from the Grand Fleet at the end of 15)10, in association 
with those already seiwing in Whitehall and others who 
joined in 1917, with the necessary and valuable assistance 
of our comrades of the Mercantile Marine, gradually pro- 
duced the measures by which the Sea Service conquered 
the gravest danger which has ever faced the Empire. 

There were at times inevitable set-backs as the enemy 
gained experience of our methods, and new ones had then 
to be devised, and we were always most seriously handi- 
capped by the strain imposed upon the Fleet by our 
numerous military and other commitments overseas, and 
by the difficulty of obtaining supplies of material, owing 
to the pre-occupation of our industries in meeting tlie 
needs of our Armies in equipment and munitions ; but, 
generally speaking, it may be said that in Ain’il, 1917, 
the losses reached their maximum, and that from the fol- 
lowing month and onwards the battle was being slowly 
but gradually won. By the end of the year it was becom- 
ing apparent that success was assured. 

The volume describes the changes carried out in the 
Admiralty Staff organization; the position of affairs in 
regard to submarine warfare in the early part of 1917 ; 
and the munerous anti-submarine measures which jvere 
devised and brought into operation during the year. 
The introduction and working of the convoy system is 
also dealt with. The entry of the United Slates of 
America into the war marked the o])cning of a new phase 
of the operations by sea, and it has been a pleasure to 
give particulars of oxir cordial co-operation witli the 
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United States Navy, The splendid work of the })atrol 
craft and minesweepers is described all loo brielly, and J 
have had to be content to give only a brief smnuiary of 
the great services of the Dover and Harwich forces. 

Finally, an effort has been made to suggest the range 
and character of the work of the J^roduetion Departments 
at the Admiralty. It is impossible to tell this part of the 
story without conveying some suggestion of criticism since 
the output never satisfied our requirements. I have en- 
deavoured also to indicate where it seemed to me that 
changes in organization were not justified by results, so 
that in future years we may benefit by the experience 
gained. But I would not like it to be thought Qial I did 
not, and do not, realize tlic difficulties which handicapped 
production, or that I did not appreciate to the full the 
work done by all ooneerned. 

It is unfortunate that attempts to draw attention to 
the lessons taught us by the war arc regarded by many 
people either as complaints of lack of devotion to the 
country’s interests on the part of some, or as eriticisnis 
of others who, in the years before the war or during the 
war, wore responsible for the administration of the Navy. 
In anticipation of such an atlilude, I wish to slate em- 
phatically that, .where mention is made of apparent 
shortcomings or of action which, judged by results, did 
not seem to meet a particular situation, this is done solely 
in order that on any future occasion of a similar charac'tcr 
— and may the day be long postponed— -the nation may 
profit by experience. 

Those .who arc inclined to indulge in criLici.sm should 
ever hear in mind that the Navy was faced with problems 
which were never foreseen, and could not have been fore- 
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seen, by anyone in ibis counlry. Who, for instance, 
would have ever had the temerity to predict that the 
Navy, confronted by the second ijreaLest Naval Power in 
the wox'ld, would be called upon to maintain free eom- 
numications across the Channel for many months until 
the months became years, in. face of the naval forces of 
the enemy established on the Belgian coast, passing 
millions of men across in safety, as well as vast quantities 
of stores and munitions? Wlio would have prophesied 
that ihfe Navy would have to safeguard the passage of 
hundreds of thousands of troops from the Dominions to 
Europe, as well as the movement of tens of thousands of 
labourei's from China and elsewhere? Or who, moreover, 
would have been believed had he stated that the Navy 
would ibe required to keep open the sea communications 
of huge armies in Macedonia, Egypt, Palestine, Meso- 
potamia and East Africa, against attack by surface vessels, 
submarines and mines, whilst at the same time protecting 
the merchant shipping of ourselves, our Allies, and 
neutral Powers against similar perils, and assisting to 
ensure the safety of the troops of the United States when 
they, in due course, were brought across the Atlantic? 
Compare those varied tasks with the comparatively modest 
duties which in pre-war days .were generally assigned to 
the Navy, and it will be seen how much there may he to 
learn of the lessons of experience, and how sparing we 
should be of criticism. Wisdom distilled from events 
which were unforeseeable should find expression not in 
criticisms of those who did their duty to the best of their 
ability, but in the taking of wise precautions for the 
future. 

Tjittle mention is made in this volume of the worV of 
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the Grand Fleet during the year 1017, bnl, although that 
Fled hud no opportunity of sliowiiig its fighting jxiwcm-, it 
must never be forgotten that without the Grand I’lcet, 
under the distinguished offieer who sueeecded nic as 
Counnander-in-Chief at the end of 101(5, all effort would 
have been of no avail, since every o])eration by sea, as well 
as by land, w'as eari'ied out under the sure ])rotceting shield 
of tliat Fleet, which the enemy eould not faee. 

T am eonseious of many shorUxnnings in the book, 
but it inay prove of interest to those who desire to know 
something of the measures whieh gradually wore do(vn 
the German submarine effort, and, at any rate, it is the 
only record likely to be available in the luau* future- of the 
work of fighting the submarines in 1017. 


1920. 
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The Crisis of the Naval War 


CHAPTER I 

ADMIRALTY ORGANIZATION; THE CHANGES IN 1917 

It is perhaps as ivell that Lhc nation generally j'cniaincd 
to a gi’eat extent unconscious of the exlrenie gravity ol‘ 
the situation which developed during the Great War, when 
the Germans were sinking iin increasing volume of mer- 
chant tonnage week by week. The people of this country 
as a whole rose superior to ninny disheartening events and 
never lost their sure belief in final victory, but full know- 
ledge of the supreme crisis in our history might have 
tended to undermine in some quarters that confidence in 
victoiy which it was essential should he maintained, and, 
in any event, the facts could not be disclosed .without 
benefiting the enemy. But the position at times was 
undoubtedly extremely serious. 

At the opening of the war we possessed approxi- 
mately half the merchant tonnage of the world, but 
experience during the early part of the struggle revealed 
that wc had not a single ship too many for the 
great and increasing oversea military liabilitie.s .which we 
were steadily incurring, over and above the I’csponsihility 
of bringing to these shores the greater part of the food for 
a population of forty-five million people, as well as nearly 
all the raw materials which were essential for the manufac- 
ture of munitions. The whole of our war cjfforts, ashore 

B 
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as well as afloat, depended fiisl and last on an adcqualc 
volume of uicrehanL shippitift. 

It is small w'ondcr, therefore, that those who watehed 
from day to day the increasing loll which I he enemy took 
of Ihc country’s sca-earryina power, were sonicliincs filled 
wilh (Icci) concern for the fulurc. Parlieiilaily was this 
the ease durtiift the caily monihs of umeslrieled suhniaiine 
waifare in J917. For if the menace had not been 
mastered to a considerable extent, and that speedily, not 
only would the victory of Ihc Allies have been impeiilled, 
bill this country would have been brmiqhl face to fae(‘ with 
conditions approaching starvation, fn j)i*c-war days Ihc 
possibility of these* islands being blockaded was frequently 
discussed ; Imt during the dark days of the unrestricted 
submarine euin])aign there svas ample excuse for those 
with imagination to picture the implication of events 
which wcie hapi)cning from week to week. The 
memories of those days arc already becoming somewhat 
dim, and as a matter of history and a guide to the future, 
it is perhajjs well that some account should be given, how- 
ever inadecpiatc, of the dangers which confronted the 
country and of Uip means which were adopted to avert the 
worst c'onscquence.s of the enemy’s canjpaign ’without 
ceasing to exert the increasing pres.surc of o\ir sea power 
upon, hi.s fighting efficiency, and .without diminishing our 
military efforts overseas. 

The latter points were of great importance. It was 
always necessary to keep the Grand Fleet at a .sti’cngth 
that would ensure its instant readiness to move in waters 
which might be infested by submarines in large numbers 
should the Germans decide upon some operation by the 
High Sea Fleet. The possibility of action between the 
fleets necessitated the maintenance of very strong 
destroyer forces with the Grand Fleet, 
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Similarly our oversea military expeditions, with the 
consequent large number of merchant ships in use as 
transports or supply ships, required a considerable force 
of deslroycrs and other small craft, 'Fhesc commitments 
greatly I’cdneed the means at our disposal for dealing with 
the hostile submarines that were attempting to prevent 
the import of food and raw materials into the country. 

Readers of books, and iDartieularly books dealing with 
war, show a natural avidity for what may be described as 
the human side of a contest as well as for the dramatic 
events. But, whether it be prosecuted by sea or by land, 
war is largely a mattci’ of efficient and adequate organiza- 
tion. It is a common saying that we muddle through 
our wars, but we could not afford to muddle in face of 
the threat which the enemy’s unrestricted submarine 
campaign represented. It is impossible, therefore, to 
approach the history of the successful efforts made by sea 
to overcome this menace without describing in some detail 
the work of organization which was carried out at the 
Admiralty in order to enable the Fleet to fulfil its new 
mission. In effect those responsible for the naval policy 
of the country conducted two wars simultaneously, the 
one on the surface, and the other under the surface. The 
strategy, tactics and weapons which .were appropriate to 
the former, were to a large extent useless in the contest 
against mines and submarines which the enemy employed 
with the niniost persistency and no little ingenuity. Even 
in the Russo-Japanese war, where the mine was little used, 
it exerted a marked influence on the course of the war ; 
the Germans based their hopes of victory in the early days 
of the stmggle entirely on a war of attrition, waged against 
men-of-war, as well as merchant ships. The submarine, 
which was thrown into the struggle in increasing numbers, 
represented an entirely new development, for the sub- 
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marine is a vessel which can travel unseen beneath the 
water and, while slill unseen, except For a j)ossible moincn- 
laiy glimpse of a few inches of jicnsco])c, can launch a 
torpedo at long or short range and with deadly accuracy. 
In these circiunstanccs it bccniuc iiu])crativc to organise 
the jAdniiralfcy administration to meet new needs, and to 
press into the service of the central administration a large 
nunihor of olTieers charged with the sole dntj'^ of siudying 
the new forms of warfare which the enemy had adopted 
and of evolving with seientifie assistance novel methods of 
defeating his taeti(‘s. 

Whilst the enemy’s campaign against merchant 
shipping always gave rise to anxiety, there were eertfiin 
periods of greatly increased activity. Diiring the summer 
months of 1910 the losses from .submarine attiudc and 
from submarine-laid mines w'crc com para Lively slight, and, 
in fact, less tliaii during the latter half of 1915, but in the 
autumn of 1910 tlicy assumed very serious proportions. 
'J'his will be seen by reference to the following table, whidi 
gives the monthly losses in British, neutral and Allied 
mercantile gross tonnage from subnnirine and mine attack 
alone for Uic mouths of May to November inclusive : 

May ... 122,798 September.., 220,087 

June ... 111,719 October ... 3.52,902 

July ... 110,757 November... 827,2-1.5 

August ... 100,077 

Another disturbing feature wa.s the knowledge that we 
were not sinking enemy submarines at any appreciable 
rate, whilst we knew that the Germans had under con- 
struction a very large number of these vessels, and that 
they were thu.s rapidly adding to their licet. It was a 
matter also of common knowledge that our oulp\it of 
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new merchant ships was exceedingly small, and I, in 
common with othci’s, had \irgcd a policy of greatly 
increased mercantile ship construction. These facts, 
combined with the knowledge that our reserves of food 
and essential raw niaterials for war purposes were very 
low, led me, when commanding the Grand Fleet, to the 
inevitable conclusion that it was essential to concentrate 
all our naval efforts so far as possible on the submarine 
menace, and to adopt the most energetic measures for the 
protection of our sea communications and the destruction 
of llie enemy's submarines. Although it was not easy 
to see the exact means by which this could be achieved, it 
appeared necessary as a first step to form an organization 
having as its sole duty the study of the question, com- 
prising such officers as would be most likely to deal 
effectively with the problem, supported by the necessary 
authority to push forward their ideas. Another necessity 
was the rapid production of such material as was found 
to be required for anti-submarine measures. 

With these ideas in my mind I had written letters 
to the Admiralty on the subject, and was summoned to 
a conference in London on November 1 by Mr. Balfour, 
the First Lord, The whole question of the submarine war- 
fare was fully discussed with Mr. Balfour and Sir Henry 
Jackson (then First Sea Lord) during the two das^s spent in 
London, I had at that time formed and expressed the view 
that there was very little probability of the High Sea Fleet 
putting to sea again to risk a Fleet action until the new 
submarine campaign had been given a thorough trial. 
With the High Sea Fleet in being ” we could not afford 
to deplete the Grand Fleet of destroyers, which could 
under other conditions be employed in anti-submarine 
work, and therefore the probable German strategy in these 
circumstances was to keep the Fleet “ in being.” At 
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the same time the siLuaLion appeared so serious IhaL T 
went so lar as lo suggest that one (Jraiid Fleet flotilla 
of destroyers might under certain conditions he withdrawn 
for anti-submarine duties in southern waters. 

The misgivings which I entertained wtic, of course, 
shared by all those in authority svho weic aequainted with 
the facts of the case, including the Roavd of Adiuiralty. 

C)n November 24 Mr. Balfour telegia))liod offering 
me the post of First Sea liord, and in the event of 
acceptance requesting me to meet him in hjdinbuigh lo 
discuss matters. After consullatiou with Sir Charles 
Madden, my Chief of Staff, I rcjdicd that I was prepared 
Lo do what was considered best for the Service. 

During the conference with Mr. Balfour in Edin- 
burgh on November 27, 191C, and after I had agreed 
to go to the Admiralty, he inforiucd me of the consequent 
changes which he proposed to nuikc in flag officers’ appoint- 
ments in the Grand Fleet. Amongst the changes he 
included Admiral Sir Cecil Burney, who would be relieved 
of hi.s post as second in command oJ‘ the (fraud Fleet 
and commander of the IsL Battle Squadron, as he had 
practically completed' his term of two years in command, 
I thereupon asked that he might be offered the post of 
Second Sea Lord, and that Commodore Taoncl IJalscy, 
who had been serving as Captain of the Fleet, might 
ibe offered that of Fourth Sea Dord. In my view it 
was vciy desirable that an officer with the great 
experience in command possessed by Sir Cecil Bumey 
should occupy the position of Second Sea Lord under 
the conditions which existed, and that one who liad 
served afloat during the war in both an executive and 
administrative capacity should become Fourth Sea Tjord. 
I also infoi’med Mr. Balfour of my desire lo form an 
^nti-Submarine Division of the War Staff at the 
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Admiralty, and asked that Rear-Admiral A. L. Duff, 
C.B., should he offered the post of Director of the 
Division, with Captain F. C. Dreyer, C.B,, my Flag 
Captain in the Iron Duke, as his assistant. 

All these appointments were made. 

Although I arrived in London on November 29, J 
did not actually take office as First Sea Lord iintil 
December 5, owing to an attack of influenza. On that 
day I relieved Sir Henry Jackson, hut only held office 
under Mr. Balfour for two or three days, as the change 
of Government took place just at this period, and Sir 
Edward Carson came to the Admiralty in place oF Mr. 
Balfour. 

This hook is intended to record facts, and not to 
touch upon personal matter's, but I cannot forbear to 
mention the extreme cordiality of Sir Edward Carson’s 
relations .with the Board in general and myself in 
particular. His devotion to the naval service was obvious 
to all, and in him the Navy possessed indeed a true and 
a powerful friend. 

The earliest conversations between the First Lord 
and myself had relation to the submarine menace, and 
Sir Edward Carson threw himself wholeheartedly into 
the work. This was before the days of the unrestricted 
submarine campaign, and although ships were frequently 
torpedoed, very large numbers were still being sunk by 
gun-fire. The torpedo did not come into general use 
until 'Marcli, 1917. 

One of the most pressing needs of this period of attack 
by gun-fire was consequently a great increase in the 
number of guns for use in defensively armed merchant 
vessels, and here Sir Edward Carson’s assistance was of 
great value. He fully realized the urgent necessities of the 
case, and was constant in his efforts to procure the neces- 
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'■aiy guns. The work carried out in this oormcclion is 
given in detail in Chapter TIT (p. (>8). 

Duj’ing Sir l^dward’s tenure oJ’ ofliec the reorganiza- 
tion of the Na^al Staff was lakcn in hand. Changes from 
whieh gi’Cftt bencTit resulted were effected in tlic Staff 
orgiinizalion. Sir Edward very quickly saw tlvc necessity 
for a eonsidcrahlc strengthening of Ihe Staff. In addition 
to Llie newly formed and rapidly expanding Anli-Sub- 
niariiu' Division of the Naval Staff, be realized that the 
Operations Division also needed inercased strength, and 
that it was essential to relievo the First Sea TiOrd of the 
mass of adminislialive wau’k falling upon his slioulders, 
^vllieh liad unfortunately been greatly magnified b^'^ Lh(‘ 
eireumstanocs already deseribed. 

It is as well at this point to dcsevibe the conditions 
in regard to Staff' oi’ganizution that existed at the 
Admiralty at the end of and to show how Llutse 

eondiliona had been arrived at. 

3’rior to 1909 there was no real Staff, although the 
organization at llie Admiralty iueludcd an Intelligenoc 
Department and a Mobilization Division. '^ITie Dircctoi 
of Naval Inlelligonec at Lliat lime jK'icd in an advisory 
eapaeily as Chief of the Staff', indeed prior to ]90t 
there wore bviL few naval oflieers at the Admiralty 
at all beyond those in the technical departments of the 
Director ol! Naval Ordnance and Torpedoes and the 
members of the Board itself. The Sea Lords were even 
without Naval Assistants and depended entirely on the 
help of a secretary ijrovidcd by the civilian staff at the 
Admiralty. 

In 1910 a new branch was formed tcvjTicd the 
Mobilization and Movements Department under a 
Director. This branch was a first step towards an 
Operations Division. 
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Under Mr. Churohni’s regime at the Admiralty in 
1913 a more regular Staff organization ,was introduced 
and a Chief of the War Staff, acting under the First Sea 
Lord , was appoin Led . The organization in Lroduced during 
his term of office is thus shown graphically : 

CHIEF OF STAFF 


Director ol Director of Director of 

Operations Division. lulelligcnco Division. Mobilization Division. 


In addition to other duties, the Mobilization Division was 
charged with the responsibility for the sujiply of fuel to 
the Fleet, from the Staff point of view. 

In the organization introduced in 1911 the duties of 
the Chief of the Staff were defined as being of an 
advisory nature. He possessed no executive powers. 
Consequently all orders affecting the movements of ships 
required the approval of the First Sea Lord before issue, 
and the consequence of this over-centralization was that 
additional work was thrown on the First Sea Lord. The 
resultant inconvenience was not of much account during 
peace, but hecamc of importance in war, and as the war 
jirogressed the Chief of the Staff gradually exei’cised 
executive functions, orders which were not of the first 
importance being issued by the Staff in accoiffance with 
the policy approved generally by the First Sea Lord. 
The fault in the organization appeared to me to lie 
in non-recognition of the fact that the First Sea Lord 
was in reality the Chief of the Naval Staff, since he was 
charged with the responsibility for the preparation and 
readiness of the Fleet for war and for all movements. 
Another anomaly existing at the Admiralty, which was 
not altered in the 1911 reorganization of the War Staff, 
was that the orders to the Fleet .were not drafted and 
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issued by the War Staff, but by the Military Branch of 
the Secretary’s Department. 

The system was only workable because the very able 
civil seivanls of the Military Branch were possessed of 
wide Admiralty experience and worked in the closest co- 
operation with the naval officers. Their work was of the 
most strenuous nature and was carried out with the 
greatest devotion, but the system was manifestly wrong 
in principle. 

On the outbreak of war the necessity for placing the 
War Registry (a part of the Military Branch) directly 
under the Chief of the Staff became apparent, and this 
was done. 

In December, ]91G, when I look up the post of First 
Sea liOrd, the Admiralty War Staff was still being worked 
on the general linos of the organization introduced by 
Mr. Churchill in 1911, but it had, of course, expanded 
to a very considerable extent to meet war conditions, and 
a most important Trade Division, which dealt with all 
questions connected with the Mercantile Marine, had 
been formed at the outbreak of war under the charge of 
Captain Richard Webb. This Division, under IhaL very 
able officer, had carried out work of the greatest national 
importance with marked success. 

The successive changes in the Staff organization 
carried out during the year 1917 were as follows : 

In December, 191(5, an Anti-Submarine Division of 
the Staff was formed. This Division did not, for some 
reason, appear in the Navy List as part of the Staff 
organization until some months had elapsed, although it 
started work in December, 19 1C. The officers who 
composed the Division were shown as borne on the books 
of II.M.S. President. 

The Division relieved the Operations Division of the 
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control of all vessels, inclutlinp: aircTart, which were en- 
gaged in anti-subniarinc offensive and defensive work, and 
took over also the control of mine-sweeping operations. 
The Division was also charged with the duty of examining 
and perfecting all cxpcriraenlal devices for combating 
the submarine menace and of producing fresh schemes 
for the destruction of enemy submarines. This organiza- 
tion is open to the criticism that matters concerning 
operations and material came under the same head, but 
they were so closely allied at this stage that it was decn^ed 
advisable to accept this departure from correct Staff 
organization. '^I'hc personnel of the Division came with 
me from the Grand Fleet, and at the outset consisted of 
one flag officer — llcar-Admiral A. L. Duff, C.B. — two 
captains, four commanders, tlirec lieutenant-commanders, 
and two engineer officers, in addition to the necessary 
clerical staff. The small staff of four officers already at 
the Admiralty engaged in anti-submarine experimental 
work, which had done much to develop this side of war- 
fare, was absorbed. The new Division worked directly 
under me, bid in close touch with the then Chief of the 
War Staff, Vice-Admiral Sir Henry Oliver. 

In the early spring of 1917 the illogical nature of the 
War Staff organization became apparent, in that it had 
no executive functions, and as the result of discussions 
between Sir Edward Carson and myself the decision was 
taken that the duties of the Naval Staff (the term decided 
upon in place of that of War Staff) should be made 
executive, and that the First Sea Lord should assume 
his correct title as Chief of the Naval Staff, as he had, 
in fact, already assumed the position. 

At the same time the operational work of the Staff 
was grouped under two heads, Ihc first mainly concerned 
with operations against the enemy’s surface vessels, and 
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the second with the jirotcetion of trade and operations 
against the enemy’s nndcr-water warfare, wliethcr the 
means he employed were submarines or mines. 

The officer, Vicc-iidmir.al Sir Henry Oliver, K-C.B., 
charged ,with the supervision of the first-named work was 
styled Deputy Chief of the Naval Staff (D.C.N.S.), and 
the officer connected with the second, Rear-Admiral 
A. L. Duff, C.B., was given the title of Assistant "Chief 
of the Naval Staff (A.C.N.S.). 

The duties of Director of the Anti-Submarine Division 
of the Staff, hitherto carried out by Admiral D\iff, were 
at this time taken over by Captain W. W. Fisher, C.R., 
who' jvas brought down from the Gi-and Fleet for the 
purpose. Captain Drcyer, who had been Admiral Duff’s 
original assistant, had in the meantinie been appointed 
Director of Naval Ordnance, and had been sucoccdcd by 
Captain H. Walwyn, D.S.O. 

The Mine-Sweeping Division of the Staff was also 
formed, and the importance of the question of signal 
communications was recognized by forming a Signal 
Section of the Staff. 

The adoption of the title of Chief of the Naval Staff 
by the First Sea Lord necessarily made the functions of 
the Staff executive instead of advisory. 

The Staff organization at this period is shown 
graphically below. 


c, N. s. 


D. C.*N. S, 


Opera- Mobiilza- Signal 

lions lion SecUon. 

Division. Division. 


■A. c! N. S. 


Intolll- Trades Convoys Anll-Snb- Mlnc- 

genco Division. Seclimi, nmrino Sweeping 

Division. Division. Division. 


Homo Foreign 
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Stress was laid in a Staff incniorandiun issued by me 
on the fact that the various divisioivs were on no account 
to work in watertight compartments, but were to be in 
the closest touch .with one another. The dotted line 
connecting the D.C.N.S. and the A.C.N.S. in the graph 
was defined as indicating that there should be the fullest 
co-opcralion between the different portions of the Staff. 

In the summer of 1917 the growth of the convoy 
system necessitated further expansion of the Naval Staff, 
and a Mercantile Movements Division was added. The 
duties of this division were to organize and regulate the 
movements of convoys of merchant ships. A staff of 
officers had been by this time sent abroad to the ports 
from which convoys wci’c directed to sail, and the Mer- 
cantile Movements Division, acting in close touch with 
the Ministry of Shipping, arranged the assembly and 
movements of the convoys and their protection. 

The organization of the portion of the Staff under the 
A.C.N.S. at this stage is shown below. 


A. c. N. s. 


Dlreclor ol Dlrecloi ol Dhcctor ol Dlrcclor ol 
Meu-anlile Trade Anti-Sub- Mine-Sweeping 

Movements Division. marine Division. 

Division. (Captain R.N.) Division. (Captain RN.) 

(Captain R.N.) | (C.iiitain R.N.) 1 

1 StaiJ. 1 Stafl. 

] 1 Slnll. 

Convoy Movements 

Section. Scclloii. 


The portion of the organization under the A.C.N.S. 
comprised the following numbers in December, 1917 ; 

Mercantile Movements Division, 86 Offilcer.s, with a 
clerical staff. 

Trade Division, 43 Officers, with a clerical staff of 10 
civilians. 
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Anti-Submarine Division, 20 Officers, with a clerical 
staff. 

Mine-Sweeping Division, 8 Officers, ^vith a clerical 
staff. 

Of this number practically the whole oC the Mercantile 
Movements and AnLi-Subnmrine Divisions were added 
during the year 1917, whilst large additions were also 
made to the Trade Division, owing to the great increase 
of work. 

During the first half of the year 1917 the Operations 
Division of the Naval Staff received a much needed 
increase of strength by the appointment of additional 
officers, charged, under the Director of the Operations 
Division, with the detailed preparation of plans for opera- 
tions, Further additions to this branch of the Staff were 
made in the latter half of the year. 

Matters wei’c in this position with the reorganization 
of the Naval Staff in hand and working towards a definite 
conclusion when, to tlic intense regret of those who had 
been privileged to work with him. Sir Edward Carson 
left the Admiralty to become a member of the War 
Cabinet, 

Before leaving the subject of work at the Admiralty 
during Sir Edward Carson’s administration, mention 
should be made of the progress made in the difficult task 
of providing officers for the rapidly expanding Fleet. The 
large programme of small craft started in the early part 
of 1917 involved the eventual provision of a great number 
of additional officei’s. Admiral Sir Cecil Burney, the 
Second Sea Lord, took this matter in hand with con- 
spicuous success, and the mca.sures which he introduced 
tided us over a period of much difficulty and made pro- 
vision for many months ahead. Sir Cecil Bumey, by 
reason of his intimate knowledge of the personnel — ^the 
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result of years of command afloat — ^\vas able to settle also 
many problems relating to personnel which had been the 
cause of dissatisfaction in the past. 

Sir Edward Carson, on leaving the Admiralty, was 
succeeded by Sir Eric Geddes as First Lord. Sir Eric 
had been brought into the Admiralty in May, J9I7, in 
circumstances which I will describe later.* One of his 
first steps as First Lord which affected Admiralty 
organization was the appointment of a Deputy First Sea 
Lord. This appointment was frankly made more as a 
matter of expediency than because any real need had 
been shown for the creation of such an office. It is un- 
necessary here to enter into the circumstances which led 
to the appointment to which I saw objections, owing to 
the difficulty of fitting into the organization an officer 
bearing the title of Deputy First Sea Lord. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Rosslyn Wemyss — who had come 
to England for the purpose of conferring with the 
Admiralty before taking up the post of British Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean — ^was selected by 
the First Lord as Deputy First Sea I^ord, 

Shortly after assuming office as Fii’st Lord, Sir Eric 
Geddes expressed a wish for a further consideration of the 
question of Admiralty organization. To this end he 
appointed a joint War Office and Admu’alty Committee 
to compare the two organizations. 

Having received the report of the Committee, the First 
Lord and I both formulated ideas for further reorganiza- 
tion. My proposals, so far as’ they concerned the Naval 
Staff, were conceived on the general lines of an extension 
of the organization already adopted since my arrival at the 
Admiralty, but I also stated that the time had arrived 
when the whole Admiralty organization should be divided 

♦ Vide Chapter X. 
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more distinctly into two sides, viz., the Operational side 
and the Matdiid or Administrative side, and indicated 
that the arrangement existing in the time of the old Navy 
Board miglit be largely followed, in order that questions 
of Operations and Maldiiel should be quite clearly 
separated. 'Hiis, indeed, was the principle of the Staff 
organization nhieh I had adopted in the Grand Fleet, 
and I was anxious to extend it to Ihe Admiralty. 

'i'his principle was acceiited — although the term 
“Navy Board” was not reinstituted — the Admiralty 
Board being divided into two Committees, one for Opera- 
tions and one for MaLdriel, the wdiole Board meeting at 
least once a week, as required, to discuss important ques- 
tions affecting both sides. Whilst it was necessary that 
the Maintenance Committee should be kept acquainted 
with the requirements in the shape of material needed for 
operations in which the Fleet was engaged — and to the 
Deputy Chief of Naval Staff was assigned this particular 
liaison duty — I was not in favour of discussing questions 
affecting ordinary operations with the whole Board, since, 
in addition to the delay thereby involved, members of the 
Maintenance Committee could not keep in sufficiently 
intimate touch with such matters, and opinions might 
be formed and conclusions expressed on an incom- 
plete knowledge of facts. QuesUons of broad j)olicy 
or of proposed major operations were, of course, in 
a different category, and the above objections did not 
apply. 

The further alterations in Naval Staff organization 
were not adopted without considerable discussion and 
some difference of opinion as to detail, particularly on the 
subject of the organization of the Operations Division of 
the Naval Staff, which I considered should embrace the 
Plans Division as a sub-section in order to avoid over- 
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la]>i>ing find delay. In my view it was undesirable for a 
body of oflic'crs not working under the auLhority of those 
in close touch with the daily operations of the Fleet to 
put forward plans for ojicrations which necessarily involved 
the use of the same vessels and material, as such a pro- 
cedure must inevitably lead to imijracticable suggestions 
and consequent waste of time; the system Avhich I 
favoured was that in use in the Army, where the Opera- 
tions Section oi‘ the Staff dealt also with the working 
out of plans. 

The Admiralty Staff organization necessarily differed 
somewhat from that at the War Office, because during the 
war the Admiralty in a sense combined, so far as Naval 
operations were concerned, the functions both of the War 
Office and of General Headquarters in France. This was 
due primarily to the fact that intelligence was necessarily 
centred at the Admiralty, and, secondly, because the 
Admiralty acted in a sense as Commander-in-Chief of all 
the forces working in the vicinity of the British Isles. It 
was not possible for the Commander-in-Chief of the Grand 
Fleet to assume this function, since he could not be pro- 
^'ided with the necessary knowledge without great delay 
being caused, and, further, when he was at sea the other 
commands would be without a head. 'J’he Admiralty 
therefore necessarily assumed the duty, whilst supplying 
each command with all the information required for 
operations. The general lines of the Staff organizations 
at the War Office and at General Headquarters in France 
arc here given for the sake of comparison with the Naval 
Staff organization. 

1 . — The British War Office. 

The approximate organization is shown as concisely as 
possible in the following diagram : 
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CHIEF OF IMPERIAL GENERAL Sl'AFF 

Director ol klaH Duties. Director ol Military Director ol Military 
I Operations. Intcliiucnco. 

j i i I 

vSLuE War Or- General SiRuals | [ I 

cliilies gatiiza- tjucsiions auci com- Inlclli- Esiilon- Tlio 

Orgaulza- lion o£ ot train- munica- goiicc. age, I’re&s. 

tion and lorces. lag. tionb. 
training. Operations on all fronls. 

The oLlier important departments oC the War 
Ofliec on the administration side arc those of the Ad- 
jutant-General and the Quartermaster-General, the 
former dealing with all questions relating to the personnel 
of the Army under the various headings of organization, 
mobilization, jiay and discipline, and the latter with all 
questions of supply and transport. 

A Deputy Chief of the Imperial General Staff was 
attached to the Chief of the Imperial General Staff. Ili.s 
main duty was to act as a liaison between the General Staff 
and the administrative departments of Llie War Office. 

The whole organization of the Uritish War Office 
is, of course, under the direction and control of the 
Secretary of State for War*. 


2 . — The Staff Organization al General ITeadquarLers in 
France. 

FIF.I.D MARSHAL 
COMUrANDEB-IN-CHIEP. 


CUicI Ot the 
General StufC. 


Adiatant General 
(PcrBonnol, 
Discipline, etc.). 


Oinivlovinaslcr- 
Genornl 
(Transporl nnil 
Supply, elc.). 


G. S. (a) 
(Operations) 
Plans and Exe- 
cution In- 
telligence. 


G. S. (6) 

(Staff Dulles) 
War Organiza- 
tions and 
Establishments 
Liaison bclVTcen 
G. S. (a) and 
Administrutlvo 
Services. 
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ATTACHRD TO GENERAL HEADQUARTERS. 
(But not Staff Officers.) 


Artillery Advisor Eiielncer-ln-a>lef. In.speclor of 

(Advises Chief of Advises m In case of Training. 

General SUilf on Arllllcry. 

Artillery mailers 
and operations). 

Advises Adininlslrativo 
Departments as 
necessary. 

N.B. — ^Tho Inspector of Training vrorks In consultation with the Chief of 
tho General Stan. 

It will be seen that whilst at the War Office the liaison 
between the General Staff and the administrative side .was 
maintained by a Deputy Chief of the General Staff, in 
the organization in the field the same function was per- 
formed by the Staff Officer knotvn as G.S. (b). 

It will also be seen that neither at General Head- 
quarters nor in the case of an Army command does the 
Chief of the General Staff exercise control over the 
administrative side. 

After some discussion the Admiralty organizations 
shown in the Tables A and B on page 20 were adopted, 
and I guarded as far as possible against the objection to 
keeping the Plans Division separate from the Operations 
Division by the issue of detailed orders as to the conduct 
of the businc.ss o6 the Staff, in which directions were given 
that the Director of the Plans Division should be in close 
touch with the Director of the Operations Division before 
submitting any proposals to the Depqty Chief of Naval 
Staff or myself. 

During the remainder of my service at the Admiralty 
the organization remained as shown in Tables A and B 
on p. 20. It was not entirely satisfactory, for reasons 
already mentioned and because I did not obtain all 
the relief from administrative .work which was so desir- 
able. 



FIRST SEA LORD AND CHIEF OF NAVAL STAFF. 




Discipline, 

etc. 
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Early in 1918, after my <icparture from the Admiralty, 
the following announeemcnl appeared in the Press : 

The Secretary of the Admiralty nuilccs the following announce^ 
ment : — 

The Letters Patent for the new Board of Admiralty having 
now been issued, it may be desirable to summarize the changes 
in the personnel of the Board and to indicate briefly the altera- 
tions in organization that have been decided upon. 

Acting Vice-Admiral Sir Henry Oliver now brings to a 
close his long period of valuable service on the Naval Staff and 
will take up a sea-going command, being succeeded as D.C.N.S. 
by Rear-Admiral Sydney Fremantle. Rear-Admiral George 
P. W. Hope has been selected for the appointment of Deputy 
First Sea Lord, formerly held by Admiral Wemyss, but with 
changed functions. Commodore Paine, Fifth Sea Lord and 
Chief of Naval Air Service, leaves the Board of Admiralty in 
consequence of the recent creation of the Air Council, of which 
he is now a member, and formal effect is now given to the 
appointment of Mr. A. P. Pease as Second Civil Lord, which 
was announced on Thursday last. 

In view of the formal recognition now accorded, as ex- 
plained by the First Lord in his statement in the House of 
Commons on the 1st November, to the principle of the division 
of the work of the Board midcr the two heads of Operations 
and Maintenance, the Members of the new Board (other than 
the First Lord) may be grouped as follows : — 

Operations. Maintenance. 

First Sea Lord Second Sea Lwd. 

and (Vice-Admiral Sir H. L. Heath.) 

Chief of Naval Staff. 

(Admiral Sir Rosslyn Wemyss.) 

Deputy Chief of Naval SUff. Third Sea Lord. 

(Rear-Admiral S. R. Fremantle.) (Rear-Admiral L. Halsey.) 

Assistant Chief of Naval Staff. Fourth Sea Lord. 

(Rear-Admiral A. L. Duff.) (Rear-Admiral H. H. D, 

Tothill.) 
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Deputy First Sea Lord. Civil Lord. 

(Rear-Admiral G. P. W. Hope.) (Right lion. R. G. Prciyman, 

M.P.) 

Controller. 

(Sir A. G. Anderson.) 

Seeond Civil Loi'd. 

(Mr. A. F. Pease.) 

Financial Sccieta>y. 

(Right Hon. T. J. Maennmara, M.P.) 

Permanent Secrelaiy. 

(Sir O. Murray.) 

The principle of isolating the work of planning and direct- 
ing naval war operations from all other work, in order that 
it may receive the entire attention of the Officers selected for 
its perfonnance, is now being carried o stage further and 
applied systematically to the organizfition of the Operations 
side of the Board and tliat of the Naval Staff. 

In future the general distribution of duties between the 
Members of the Board belonging to the Naval Staff will be 
as follows : — 

FiasT Sea Loed and Ciiiei? Naval policy and general dircc- 
OE Naval Staff tion of operations. 

Deputy Chief of Naval War operations in Home 
Staef Waters. 

Assistant Chief of Naval Trade Protection and anti- 
Staef submarine operations. 

Deputy First Sea Lord .. General policy questions and 

operations outside Home 
Waters. 

The detailed arrangements have been carefully worked out 
so as to relieve the first three of these officers of the necessity 
of dealing with any questions not directly connected with the 
main operations of the war, and the great mass of important 
paper work and administrative detail which is inseparably and 
necessarily connected with Staff work, but which has Idtherto 
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tended to compete for attention with Operations work gcncr.diy 
will under the new organization be diverted to the Deputy 
First Sea Lord. 

The grouping of the Directors of the Naval Staff Divisions 
will be governed by the same principle. 

The only two Directors that will work immediately under 
Ihe First Sea Lord will be the Director of Intelligence Division 
(Rear-Admiral Sir Reginald Hall) and the Director of Training 
and Staff Duties (Rear-Admiral J. C. Ley), whose functions 
obviously affeet all the other Staff Divisions alike. 

Under the Deputy Chief of Naval Staff will be gi’oupcd 
three Dircelors whose duties will relate entirely to the planning 
and diri'ction of oiierations in the main sphere of naval 
activity, viz. : — 

Director of Opmiliont Dioihion Captain A. D. 1*. Pound. 
(Home) 

Director of Plans Division . . Captain C. T. M. Fuller, 

C. M.(i., D.S.O. 

Director of Air Dioision . . Wing Captain F. R. Scarlett, 

D. S.O. 

together with the Director of Signals Division, Aoling-Captaiii 
R. L. Nieholson, D.S.O., whose duties relate to the syslein of 
Fleet communications. 

TTnder the Assistant Chief of Naval Staff will be grouped 
four Directors, whose duties relate to Trade Protection and 
Anti-Submarine Operations, viz; — 

Director of AntiSubmaune Ca£)tain W. W. Fisher, C.B. 
Division 

Director of Mine-sweeping Captain L. G. Preston, C.B, 
Division 

Director of Mercantile Move- Captain F. A. Wliitehcad, 
menis Division 

Director of Trade Dioision . . Captain A. G. Ilothani. 

Under the Deputy First Sea Lord there will be one Director 
of Operations Division {Foreign) — Captain C. P. R. Coode, 
D.S.O. 
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The chief change on the MainLcnancc side of the Board 
relates to the distribution of duties amongst the Civil Members. 
The continuance of the war has caused a steady increase in 
tlie number of cases in which necessary devclopinciils of 
Admiralty policy due to the war, or experience resulting from 
war conditions give rise to administrative problems of great 
importance and complexity, of which asoluliou will have to be 
forthcoming either immediately upon or very soon after the 
conclusion of the war. The difllculty of conccntrai.ing attcntioti 
on these problems of the future in the midst of current adminis- 
trative work of great urgency may easily be appreciated, and 
the Civil Lord has consented to take charge of this important 
matter, with suitable naval and other assistance, lie will, 
therefore, be relieved by the Second Civil Lord of the adminis- 
tration of the programme of Naval Works, including the 
question-s of priority of labour and material requirements 
arising therefrom and the superintendence of the Director of 
Works Department, 

It has further been decided that the exceptional labour 
and other difficulties now attending upon the execution of the 
very large programme of urgent naval works in progress have 
so greatly transformed the functions of the Director of Works 
Department of the Admiralty that it is desirable, whilst those 
abnormal conditions last, to place that Department under the 
charge of an expert in the rapid exeexttion of large engineering 
works. 

The Army Conncil have consented, at the reqxicst of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, to lend for this purpose the ser- 
vices of Colonel Alexander Gibb, K,B,E,, C,B„ R,E,, Chief 
Engineer, Port Construction, British Armies iu France, 
Colonel Gibb (of the Firm of Easton, Gibb, Son and Com- 
pany, which built Ro.syth Naval Base) will have the title of 
Civil Engineer-in-Chief, and will be assisted by the Director 
of Works, who retains his status as such, and the existing StafI 
of the Department, which will be strengthened as necessary. 

Another important change has reference to the organization 
of the Admiralty Board of Invention and Research, and has 
the object at once of securing greater concentration of effort 
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in connection with scientific research and experiment, and 
ensuring that the distinguished scientists wiio arc giving their 
assistance to the Admiralty arc more oonstautly in and amongst 
the problems upon wliieh they arc advising. 

Mr. Charles II. Merz, M.Inst.C.E., the well-known Electrical 
Consulting Engineer, who has been associated with the Board 
of Invention and Besearch (B.T.R.) since its inception, has 
consented to serve as Director of Experiments and Research 
(unpaid) at the Admiralty to direct and supervise all the 
executive arrangements in connection with the organization of 
scientific Research and Experiments. Mr. Merz will also be a 
member of the Central Conunittee of the B.I.R. under the 
presidency of Admiral of the Fleet Lord ^<’isher. The functions 
of the Central Committee will, as hitherto, be to initiate, in- 
vestigate, develop and advise generally upon proposals in 
respect to the application of Science and Engineering to Naval 
Warfare, but the distinguished scientific exjjerts at present 
giving their services will in future work more much closely 
with the Technical Departments of the Admiralty immediately 
concerned with the production and use of apparatus required 
for specific purposes. 

Tlie general arrangements in regard to the organization of 
scientific research and experiment will in future come under 
the direct supervision of the First Lord. 

Possibly by reason of the manner in wliieh the 
announeement was made, the Press apjieared to assume 
that the whole of this Admiralty organization was new. 
Sueh was not the ease. Apart from the changes in the 
personnel of the Board itself and a slight rearrangement 
of their duties and those due to the establishment of an 
Air Ministry (which had been arranged by the Cabinet 
before December, 1917), there were but slight alterations 
in the organization shown in Table A, as will be seen by 
comparing it with Table C on p. 27, which indicates 
graphically the oi’ganizalion given in the Admiralty 
communique. 
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It will be seen that the alterations in jN'aval Staff 
organization were as follows : 

(rt) The new Deputy First Sea Lord — Reax- 
Aclnxiral Hope — Avho since the spring of 1917 had 
been Director of the Operations Division, was given 
the responsibility for operations in foreign waters, 
with a Dii-eetor of Operations (foreign) under him, 
and was also definitely charged with the admiixish-xi- 
tive detail in\olving technical matters. The special 
gifts, experience and aptitude of this particular offiecr 
for such work enabled liiiii, no doubt, to rcOievc the 
pressure on the First Sea Lord for administrative 
detail very materially. 

(h) The Operations Division was separated into 
two parts (home and foreign), with a Director for 
each, instead of thci’e being a Deputy Director for 
home and an Assistant Director for foreign work, 
both working under the Director. This was a 
change in name only, as the same oHlccr conlinxied 
the foreign work under the new aiTangcmcnt. 

(c) The Dix’cetor of the Intelligence Division and 
the Director of Tx'aining and Staff Duties were shown 
as working immediately under the I’irsL Sea Lord 
and Chief of the Naval Staff. 

(d) A Director of the Air Division was intro- 
duced as a result of Uic Naval Air Service having 
been separated from the Admiralty and ifiaced under 
the Air Ministry. A larger Admix-alty Staff organiza- 
tion for aerial matters thus became necessary, since 
the Staff could no longer refer to the Naval Air 
Service. 

There were no other changes in the Staff organization. 

As regards the general Admiralty organization, thoixj 
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was no change cxccjjL that caused 
by the disappearance of the separ- 
ate Naval Air Service, the addition 
of a Second Civil Tjord, and some 
reorganization of the Board of 
Invention and Research .which liad 
been under discussion for some 
months previoxisly. 

It is probable that in 1918 the 
Chief of the Naval Staff had more 
time at his disposal than was the 
case ill 1917, owing to the changes 
in organization initiated in the 
later year having reached some 
finality and to the fact that the 
numerous anti-submarine measures 
put in hand in 1917 had lieconic 
effective in 1918. 

The future Admiralty Naval 
Stuff organization, which was in 
my mind at the end of 1917, was a 
development of that shown in 
Table A, p. 20, subject to the 
following remarks : 

In the organization then 
adopted the personality and experi- 
ence dui-ing the war of many of the 
officers in high positions were of 
necessity considered, and the 
organization to that extent adapted 
to circumstances. This resulted in 
somewhat overloading the staff at 
tlie head, and the principle on 
which the Board of Admiralty 
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works, i.c., that iLs incmhci*s arc colleagues one of another, 
and seniority in rank docs not, IheorcLically, give greater 
weight in council, was not altogether followed. Thus the 
Deputy Chief of the Naval Staff, the Assistant Chief of 
the Naval Staff, and the Deputy First Sea Dol'd were, 
by the nature of their duties, subordinate to the Chief of 
the Naval Staff and yet were members of the Board. The 
well-known loyally of naval officers to one another tended 
to minimize any difficulties that might have arisen from 
this anomaly, but the arrangement might conceivably give 
rise to difficulty, and is best avoided if the Board system 
is to remain. 

The situation would be clearer if two of the three 
officers concerned were removed altogether from the 
Board, viz., the Deputy First Sea Tjord and the Assistant 
Chief of the Naval Staff, leaving only the Deputy Chief 
of the Naval Staff as a meinlicr of the Board to act in 
the absence of the Chief of the Naval Staff and to relieve 
him of the administrative and technical work not 
immediately connected with oiierations. 

The work of the two officers thus removed should, 
under these conditions, he undertaken by (ifficers who 
should preferably be Flag Officers, .with experience in 
command at sea, having the titles of Directors of Opera- 
tions, whose emoluments should be commensurate with 
their position and responsihililies. 

I did not consider it advisable to carry out this altera- 
tion during the war, and it was also difficult under the 
hour to hour stress of war to rearrange all the duties of 
the Naval Staff in the manner most convenient to the 
conduct of Staff business, although its desirability was 
recognized during 1917. 

It may be as well to close this chapter by a few 
remarks on Staff work generally in the Navy. In the first 
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place it is necessary in Lire Navy to give much weight to 
the ojjinions ol: specialist officers, and for this reason 
it is desirable that they should be included in the Staff 
organization, and not “attached” to it as was the case 
with our Army in pre-war days. 1’hc reason for this is 
that in the Army there is, except in regard to artillery, 
little “specialization.” The training received by an 
officer of any of the fighting branches of the Army at 
the Staff College may fit him to assist in the planning and 
execution of operations, provided due regard is paid to 
questions of supply, transport, housing, etc. 

This is not so in a navy. A shi]) and all that she con- 
tains is the weapon, and very intimate knowledge of the 
different factors that go to make a ship an efficient weapon 
is necessary if the .ship is to be used effectively and if 
operations in which the ship takes so prominent a part 
are to be successfully planned and executed, or if a sound 
opinion is to be expressed on the training necessary to 
produce and maintain her as an efficient weapon. 

The particular points in which this specially intimate 
knowledge is required are ; 

(a) The science of navigation and of handling 
ships of all types and classes. 

(b) Gunnery. 

(c) Torpedoes and mines. 

It is the case at present (and the conditions are not 
likely to alter) that each one of these subjects is a matter 
for specialist training. Every executive officer has a 
general knowledge of each subject, but it is not possible 
for any one officer to posse.ss the knowledge of all three 
which is gained by the specialist, and if attempts are 
made to plan operations without the assistance of the 
specialists grave errors may be made, and, indeed, such 
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errors .were made during the late war, perhaps from this 
cause. 

In my view, therefore, it is desirable that specialist 
officers should be included in a Naval StalT organization 
and not be merely “attached” to it. It may be said 
that a StaflP can take the advice of specialist officers who 
are attached to it for that purpose. But there is a danger 
that the specialist advice may never rcacli the heads of 
the Staff. Human nature being what it is, the safest 
procedure is to place the specialist officer where his voice 
must be heard, i.e. to give him a position on the Staff, 
for one must legislate for the average individual and for 
normal conditions of work. 

The Chief of a Staff might have specialist knowledge 
himself, or he might assure himself that due weight had 
been given to the o]nnions of specialists attached to a 
Staff j but, on the other hand, it is possible that he might 
not have that knowledge and that he might ignore the 
opinions of the specialists. The procedure suggested is 
at least as necessary ^vhcn considering the question <>f 
training as it is in the case of opei’alions. 

In passing from this point I may say that I have heard 
the opinion expressed by military Staff officers that the 
war has shown that artillery is so all important that it 
would be desirable to place the Major-General of the Boyal 
Artillery, now attached to General Headquarters, on the 
Staff for operational matters. 

Finally, great care should he exercised to prevent the 
Staff becoming larger than is necessary, and there is some 
danger that the ignorant may gauge the value of Llic Staff 
by its size. 

Von Schellendoirff says on this subject : 

“The principle strictly followed throughout the Gorman 
Service of reducing all Staffs to the smallest possible dimensions 
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is moreover vindicated by restricting every Stall to what is 
absolutely necessary, and by not attaching to every Army, 
Army Corps and Divisional Stall representatives of all the 
various branches and departments according to any fixed 
rule. 

“ There cannot be the slightest doubt that the addition of 
every individual not absolutely required on a Staff is in itself 
an evil. In the first place, it unnecessarily weakens the strength 
of the regiment from which an oificer is taken. Again it in- 
creases the difficulty of providing the Staff with quarters, which 
affects the troops that may happen to be quartered in the same 
place ; and these are quite ready enough, as it is, occasionally 
to look with a certain amount of dislike — though in most cases 
it is entirely uncalled foi* — on the personnel of the higher Staffs. 
Finally, it should be remembered — and this is the most weighty 
argument against the proceeding — that idleness is at ike root 
of all mischief. When there are too many officers on a Staff 
they cannot always fiird the work and occupation essential for 
their mental and physical welfare, and their superfluous energies 
soon make themselves felt in all sorts of objectionable ways. 
Experience shows that whenever a Staff is unnecessarily 
numerous the ambitious before long Lake to intrigue, the 
litigious soon produce general friction, and the vain are never 
satisfied. These failings, so common to human nature, even 
if all present, are to a great extent counteracted if those con- 
cerned have plenty of hard and constant work. Besides, the 
numbers of a Staff being few, there is all the greater choice in 
the selection of the men who are to fill posts on it. In forming 
a Staff for war the qualifications required include not only 
great professional knowledge and acqtiaintance with service 
routine, but above all things character, self-dexiial, energy, 
tact and discretion.” 



CTIAPTER II 


THE SUBMARINE CJAMJ’AIGN IN THE EABLY PART OP 1917 

The struggle against Llie dcprccla Lions of the enemy sub- 
marines during the year 1917 was Lwo-fold; olfcnnive in 
the dircetion of anti-submarine measures (this was partly 
the business of the Anti-Submarine Division of the Naval 
Staff and partly that of the Operations Division); 
defensive in the dircetion of protcclivc measures for trade, 
whether carried in our own ships or in ships belonging 
to our Allies or to neutrals, this being the business of 
the Trade and Mercantile Movements Divisions. 

Prior to the formation of the Mercantile Movements 
Division the whole direction of trade was in the hands 
of the Trade Division of the Staff. 

The difficulty with which wc were constantly faced 
in the early part of 1917, .when the effective means of 
fighting the submarine were very largely confined to the 
employment of surface vessels, was that of providing a 
sufficient number of such vessels for offemivc operations 
without incurring too heavy risks for our trade by the 
withdrawal of vessels engaged in what might be termed 
defensive work. There was always great doubt whether 
any particular offensive operation undertaken by small 
craft would produce any result, particularly as the numbers 
necessary for success were not available, whilst there was 
the practical certainty that withdrawal of defensive vessels 
would increase our losses; the situation was so serious 
in the spring of 1917 that we could not carry out experi- 

32 
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menis involving grave risk of considerably increased 
losses. 

On the other hand, the sinking of one enemy sub- 
marine meant the possible saving of a considerable number 
of merchant ships. It was difficult to draw the line be- 
tween the two classes of operations. 

The desire of the Anti-Submarine Division to obtain 
destroyers for offensive use in hunting flotillas in the 
North Sea and English Channel led to continual requests 
being made to me to provide vessels for the purpose. 
I was, of course, anxious to institute offensive operations, 
but in the early days of 1917 we could not rely much on 
depth-charge attack, owing to our small stock of these 
charges, and my experience in the Grand Fleet had 
convinced me that for success in the alternative of hunt- 
ing submarines for a period which would exhaust their 
batteries and so force them to come to the surface, a large 
number of destroyers was required, unless the destroyers 
were pro\'ided with some apparatus which would, by sound 
or otherwise, locate the submarine. This will he realized 
when the fact is recalled that a German submarine could 
remain submerged at slow speed for a period which would 
enable her to travel a distance of some 80 miles. As this 
distance could be covered in any direction in open waters 
such as the North Sea, it is obvious that only a very 
numerous force of de&li'oyers steaming at high speed 
could cover the great area in which the submarine might 
come to the surface. She would, naturally, select the 
dark hours for emergence, as being the period of very 
limited range of vision for those searching for her. In 
confined waters such as those in the eastern portion of the 
English Cliaimel the problem became simpler. Requests 
for destroyers constantly came from every quarter, such 
as the Commanders-in-Chief at Portsmouth and Devon- 
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port, tlie Senior Naval Officer at Gibraltar, the Vice- 
Admiral, Dover, tlic Kear-Admiral Commanding l^ast 
Coast, and the Admiral at Queenstown. The vessels they 
wanted did not, however, exist. 

Eventually, with great difficulty, a force of six 
destroyers was collected from various sources in the 
spring of 1917, and used in the Channel solely for hunt- 
ing submarines ; this number was really quite inadequate, 
and it was not long before they had to be taken for convoy 
work. 

Evidence of the difficulty of successfully hunting sub- 
marines was often furnished by the experiences of our 
own vessels of this type, sometimes when hunted by the 
enemy, sometimes when hunted in en’or by our own 
craft. Many of our submarines went through some 
decidedly unpleasant experiences at the hands of our own 
surface vessels and occasionally at the hands of vessels 
belonging to our Allies. On several such occasions the 
submarine was frequently reported as having been sunk, 
whereas she had escaped. 

As an example of a submarine that succeeded not 
only in evading destruction, but in getting at least even 
with the enemy, the case of one of our vessels of the “ E ” 
class, on patrol in the Heligoland Bight, may be cited. 
This submarine ran into a heavy anti-submarine net, and 
was dragged, nose first, to the bottom. After half an 
hour’s effort, during which bombs were exploding in her 
vicinity, the submarine was brought to the siirface by 
her own crew by the discharge of a great deal of water 
from her forward ballast tanks. Tt was found, however, 
that the net was still foul of her, and that a Zeppelin 
was overhead, evidently attracted by the disturbance in 
the water due to the discharge of air and water from the 
submarine. She went to the bottom again, and after 
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half an hour .suceceded in j^cLting clear of the net. Mean- 
while the Zeppelin had collected a force of trawlers and 
destroyers, and the suhniarine was hunted for fourteen 
hours by this force, assisted by the airship. During this 
period she succeeded in sinking one of the German 
destroyers, nnd was eventually left unmolested. 

For a correct appreciation of submarine warfare it 
is necessary to have a clear idea of the characteristics 
and qualities of the submarine herself, of the numhers 
possessed by the enemy, and of the rate at which they 
^vc^c being produced. It is also necessaiy, in order to 
understand the difficulty of introducing the counter 
measures adopted by tlic Royal Navy, to know the length 
of time required to produce the vessels and the weapons 
which were employed or which it was intended to employ 
in the anti-submarine war. 

The German submarines may be divided into four 
classes, viz. : Submarine cruisers, U-boats, U.B.-boata, 
TJ.C.-boats. There were several variations of each class. 

The earlier submaiine cmisers of the “ Deutschland ” 
class were double-hidlcd vessels, with a surface displace- 
ment of 1,850 Ions, and were about 215 feet long; they 
had a surface speed of about 12 knots and a submerged 
speed of about 0 knots. They carried two 5.9-inch guns, 
two 22 pounders, two torpedo tubes, and 12 torpedoes. 
They could keep the sea for quite four months without 
being dependent on a supply ship or base. 

The later submarine cruisers were double-hulled, 275- 
820 feet long, had a surface speed of 16-18 knots, and 
a submerged speed of about 7 to 8 knots. They carried 
either one or two 5.9-inch guns, six torpedo tubes, and 
about 10 torpedoes. They had a very large radius of 
action, viz., from 12,000 to 20,000 miles, at a speed of 
6 knots. A large number (some 80 to 40) of these boats 
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were under construcLion at the lime of the Armistice, hut 
very few had been completed. 

There were two or three types of U -hauls. The 
earlier vessels were 210 to 220 feet long, double-hulled, 
with a surface displacement of about 750 tons, a surface 
speed of 15 to 10 knots, and a submerged speed of about 
8 knots. They carried one or two 4.1-inch guns, four 
to six torpedo tubes, and about 10 torpedoes. 

Later vessels of the class were 230 to 240 feet long, 
and of 800 to 820 tons surface displacement, and carried 
six torpedo tubes and IG torpedoes. Some of them, fitted 
as minelayers, canded 3G mines, and two torpedo tubes, 
but only two torpedoes. A later and much larger class of 
minelayers carried a 5.9-inch gun, four torpedo tubes, 4>2 
mines, and a larger number of torpedoes. I'he earlier 
U-boats could keep the sea for about five weeks without 
returning to a base or a supply ship ; the later U-boats had 
much greater sea endurance. 

The smaller U.B.-boats were single-hulled, and about 
100 feet long, had a surface speed of 7 to 9 knots and 
a submerged speed of about 5 knots, and carried one 
22-pounder gun, two torpedo tubes and four toi*pedoes. 
These boats could keep the sea for about two weeks with- 
out returning to a base or supply ship. A later class 
were double-hulled, 180 feet long, with greater endurance 
(8,000 miles at 6 knots), a surface speed of 13 knots and 
a submerged speed of 8 knots; they carried one 4.1-inch 
gun, five tubes and 10 tor])cdoes. 

The earliest U.C.-hoats were 111 feet long, with a 
surface displacement of 175 tons, a surface speed of 03^ 
knots, and a submerged speed of 5 knots. They carried 
12 mines, but no torpedo tubes, and as they had a fuel 
endurance of only 800 miles at 5J^ knots, they could 
operate only in southern waters. 
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'riic later U.C.-hoats were 170 to 180 feet long, 
double-lmlled, had a surface speed of 11 to 12 knots and a 
submerged speed of about 7 knots, cprried 18 mines, three 
torpedo tubes, five torpedoes, and one 22-poundcr gun, 
and their fuel enduranee was 8,000 to 10,000 miles at a 
speed of 7 to 8 knots. 

At the end of February, 1917, it was estimated that 
the enemy had a total of about 130 submarines of all 
types available for use in home waters, and about 20 in 
the Mediterranean. Of tliis total an average of between 
one-half and one-third was usually at sea. During the 
year about eight submarines, on the average, were added 
monthly to this total. Of this number some 50 per cent, 
were vessels of the mine-la jdng type. 

All the German submarines were eapable of prolonged 
endurance submerged. The U-boats could travel under 
water at the slowest speed for some 48 hours, at about 
4 knots for 20 hours, at 5 knots for about 12 hours, and 
at 8 knots for about 2 hours. 

They were tested to depths of at least 180 feet, but 
many submerged to depths exceeding 250 feet without 
injury. They did not usually lie on the bottom at depths 
greatly exceeding 20 fathoms (120 feet). 

All German submarines, except possibly the cruiser 
class, could dive from diving trim in from 80 .seconds to 
one minute. The TJ.B. class had particularly rapid diving 
qualities, and were very popular boats with the German 
submaiine ofldeers. Perhaps the most noticeable features 
of the German submarines as a whole were their excellent 
engines and their great strength of construction. 

Prior to the month of February, 1917, it was the 
usual practice of the enemy submarine in the warfare 
against merchant ships to give some warning before 
delivering her attack. This was by no means a universal 
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rule, particularly in Lhc case of Brilish incrohauL vessels, 
as is evidenced by the attacks on the hvsitcmia, Arabic, 
and scores of other ships. 

In the years 1915 and 1910, however, only 21 and 
29 per cent, respectively of the British merchant ships 
sunk by enemy submarines were destroyed without 
warning, whilst during the first four months of the 
unrestricted submarine warfare in 1917 the figure rose 
to 04 per cent., and .went higher and higher as the months 
progressed. 

Prior to February, 1917, the more general method 
of attack on ships was to “ bring them to ” by means 
of gun-fire ; they were then sunk by g\m-fire, torpedo, or 
bomb. This practice necessitated the submarine being on 
the surface, and so gave a merchant ship defensively armed 
a chance of replying to the gun-fire and of escaping, and 
it also gave anned decoy ships a good opportunity of 
successful action if the submarine could be induced to 
close to very short range. 

The form of attack on commerce known as “ unre- 
stricted submarine warfare ” was commenced by Germany 
with the object of forcing Great Britain to make peace by 
cutting off her supplies of food and raw material. It has 
been acknowledged by Germans in high positions that the 
German Admiralty considered that this form of warfare 
would achieve its object in a comparatively short time, 
in fact in a matter of some five or six months. 

Experienced British naval officers, aware of the extent 
of the Geiman submarine building programme, and above 
all aware of the shadowy nature of our existing means of 
defence against such a form of warfare, had every reason 
to hold the view that the danger was great and that the 
Allies were faced with a situation fraught with the very 
gravest possibilities. 
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The principal doubt was as to the ability of the enemy 
to train submarine crews with sufficient rapidity to keep 
pace with his building programme. 

However, it was ascertained that the Germans had evi- 
dently devoted a very great number of their submarines 
to training work during the period September, 1935, to 
March, 1916, possibly in anticipation of the unrestricted 
warfare, since none of their larger boats was operating 
in our waters between these months ; this fact had a 
considerable bearing on the })roblem. 

As events turned out it would appear either that 
the training given was insufficient or that the German 
submarine officer was lacking in enterprise. 

There is no doubt whatever that had the German 
craft engaged in the unrestricted submarine .warfare 
been manned by British officers and men, adopting 
German methods, there would have been but few Allied 
or neutral merchant ships left afloat by the end of 1917. 

So long as the majority of the German submarine 
attacks upon shipping were made by gun-fire, the method 
of defence was comparatively simple, in that it merely 
involved the supply to merchant ships of guns of sufficient 
power to prevent the submarine engaging at ranges 
at which the fire could not be returned. Whilst the 
method of defence was apparent, the problem of supply- 
ing suitable guns in sufficient numbers was a very different 
matter. It involved arming all our merchant ships with 
guns of 4-inch calibre and above. In January, 1917, only 
some 1,400 British ships had been so armed since the 
outbreak of war. 

It will be seen, therefore, that so long as ships sailed 
singly, very extensive supplies of guns were required to 
meet gun attack, and as there was most pressing need 
for the supply of guns for the Army in France, as well 
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as for the anti-aii craft defence of London, the prospect 
of arming merchant ships adequately was not 
promising. 

When the enemy commenced unrestricted submarine 
warfare attack by gun-fire was gradually replaced by 
attack by torpedo, and the problem at once became 
infinitely more complicated. 

Gun-fire was no longer a protection, since the sub- 
marine was rarely seen. The first intimation of her 
presence would be given by the track of a toi-pedo coming 
towards the ship, and no defence was then possible beyond 
an endeavour to manoeuvre the ship clear of the torpedo. 
Since, however, a torpedo is always some distance ahead 
of the bubbles which mark its track (the speed of the 
torpedo exceeding 30 knots an hour), the track is not, as 
a rule, seen until the tm-pedo is fairly close to the ship 
unless the sea is absolutely calm. The chance of a ship 
of low speed avoiding a hit by a timely alteration of 
course after the torpedo has been fired is but slight. 
Further, the only dilBculty experienced by a submarine 
in hitting a moving vessel by torpedo-fire, once she has 
arrived in a position suitable for attack, lies in estimating 
correctly the course and si^eed of the target. In the case 
of an ordinary cargo ship there is little difficulty in guess- 
ing her speed, since it is certain to be between 8 and 
12 knots, and her course can be judged with fair accuracy 
by the angle of her masts and funnel, or by the angle 
presented by her bridge. 

It will be seen, then, how easy was the problem before 
the German submarine officers, and how very difficult was 
that set to our Navy and our gallant Mercantile Marine. 

It will not be out of place here to describe the methods 
,t?hich were in force at the end of 1910 and during the 
first part of 1917 for affording protection to merchant 
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shipping approaching oiu’ coasts from the direction of the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

The general idea dating from the early months of the 
war was to disperse trade on passage over wide tracts 
of ocean, in order to prevent the success’ful attacks which 
could be so easily carried out if shipping traversed one 
particular route. To carry out such a system it was neces- 
sary to give each vessel a definite route whieh she should 
follow from her port of departure to her port of arrival ; 
unless this course was adopted, successive ships would 
certainly be found to be following identical, or practically 
identical, routes, thereby greatly increasing the chance of 
attack. In the early years of the war masters of ships 
were given approximate tracks, but when the unrestricted 
submarine campaign came into being it became necessary 
to give exact routes. 

The necessary orders were issued by officers stationed 
at various ports at home and abroad who were designated 
Shipping Intelligence or Reporting Officers. It was, of 
course, essential to preserve the secrecy of the general 
principles governing the issue of route orders and of the 
route orders themselves. For this reason each master 
was only informed of the orders affecting his own ship, 
and was directed that such orders should on no account 
fall into the hands of the enemy. 

The route orders were compiled on certain principles, 
of which a few may be mentioned : 

(a) Certain definite positions of latitude and 
longitude were given through which the ship was 
required to pass, and the orders were discussed with 
the master of each vessel in order to ensure that 
they were fully understood. 

(b) Directions were sriven that certain localities 
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in wliidi submarines were known Lo operate, suclf as 
the approaches Lo the coast of the LTniLcd Kingdom, 
were, if possible, to be crossctl at night. It jvas 
pointed out that when Llic speed of the ship did 
not admit of traversing the whole danger area at 
night, the portion involving the greatest danger 
(whieli was the inshore position) should, as a rule, 
be crossed during dark hours. 

(c) Similarly the orders stated that ships should, 
as a rule, leave port so as to approach the dangerous 
area at dusk, and that tliey should make the coast at 
about daylight, and should avoid, as far as possible, 
the iwacLice of making the land at points in general 
use in peace time. 

(d) Orders were definite that ships were to zigzjig 
both by day and at night in certain areas, and if ke])t 
waiting outside a port. 

(e) Masters were cautioned to hug the coast, as 
far as navigational facilities admitted, when making 
coastal passages. 

The orders (b), (c) and (d) were those in practice in 
the Grand Fleet when circumstances permitted during 
my term in that command. 

A typical route order from New York to Liverpool 
might be as follows : 

“ After passing Sandy Hook, hug the coast until 
dark, then make a good ofEng before daylight and steer 
to pass through the following positions, viz : 

Lat. 88° N. Long. 68° W. 

Lat, 4!l° N. Long, 48° W. 

Lat. 46° N. Long. 28° W, 

Lat. 51° 80' N, Long. 14° W. 

“ Thence make the coast near the Skelligs appi'oxi- 
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niately at dayligHt, hug the Irish coast to the Tuskar, 
up the Irish coast (inside the banks if possible), and across 
the Irish Channel during dark hours. Thence hug the 
coast to your port ; zigzag by day and night after passing. 
Long. 20° W.” 

Sometimes ships were directed to cross to the English 
coast from the south of Ireland, and to hug the English 
coast on their way north. 

The traffic to the United Kingdom was so arranged 
in the early part of 1017 as to approach the coast in four 
different areas, which were known as Approach A, B, 
C, and D. 

Appi’oach A was used for traffic bound towards 
the western approach to the English Channel. 

Approach B for traffic making for the south of 
Ireland. 

Approach C for traffic making for the north of 
Ireland. 

Approach D for traffic making for the east coast 
of England via the north of Scotland. 

The approach areas in force during one particular 
period are shown on Chart A (in pocket at the end of the 
book). They were changed occasionally when suspicion 
was aroused that their limits were known to the enemy, 
or as submarine attack in an ai’ea became intense. 

The approach areas were patrolled at the time, so far 
as numbers admitted, by patrol craft (trawlers, torpedo- 
boat destroyers, and sloops), and ships with specially 
valuable cargoes were given directions to proceed to a 
certain rendezvous on the outskirts of the area, there to 
be met by a destroyer or sloop, if one was available for 
the purpose. The areas were necessarily of considerable 
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IcngLli, by reason o£ the distance hoin the coast at which 
submarines operated, and of considerable width, owing 
to the necessity for a fairly wide dispersion of traffic 
throughout the area. Consequently, with the com- 
paratively small number of patrol craft available, the 
protection afforded was but slight, ai\d losses were 
correspondingly heavy. In the early spring of 1917', 
Captain II. W. Grant, of the Operations Division at 
the Admiralty, whose work in the Division was of great 
value, proposed a change in method by which the traffic 
should be bmught along certain definite “ lines ” in each 
approach area. Typical lines arc shown in Chart B. 

The idea was that the traffic in, say. Approach Route 
B, should, commencing on a certain date, be ordered 
by the Routeing Officer to pass along the line Alpha. 
Traffic would continue along the line for a certain period, 
which was fixed at five days, when it would be automatic- 
ally diverted to another line, say Gamma, but the traffic 
along Gamma would not commence until a period of 21 
hours had elapsed since discontinuance of the use of the 
line Alpha. This was necessary in order lo give time for 
the patrol craft to change from one line to the other. 
During this period of 24 boms the an'angement for 
routeing at the ports of departure ensured that no traffic 
would reach the outer end of any of the approach lines, 
and consequently that traffic would cease on line Apha 
24 hours before it commenced on line Gamma. After a 
further period of five days the line would again change 
automatically. 

It was necessary tliat Shipping Intelligence Officers 
should have in their possession the orders for directing 
traffic on to the various lines for some considerable time 
ahead, and the masters of slups which were likely to be 
for some time at sea were informed of the d«l.es between 
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wliich the various lines were to be used, up to a date 
suflicient to cover the end of their voyage. There was, 
therefore, some danger of this information reaching the 
enenjy if a vessel were captured by a submarine and the 
master failed to destroy his instructions in time. There 
was also some danger in giving the information to 
neutrals. 

However, the system, which ^vas adopted, did result 
in a reduction of losses during the comparatively short 
time that it was in use, and the knowledge that patrol 
craft on the line would be much closer together than 
they would be in an approach area certainly gave con- 
fidence to the personnel of the merchant ships, and those 
who had been forced to abandon their ship by taking to 
the boats were afforded a better chance of being picked 
up. 


Various arrangements were in existence for effecting 
rapidly a diversion of shipping from one route to another 
in the event of submarines being located in any particular 
position, and a continual change of the signals for this 
purpose was necessary to guard against the possibility of 
the code being compromised by having fallen into enemy 
hands, an event which, unfortunately, was not infrequent. 

Elaborate orders were necessary to regulate coastal 
traffic, and fresh directions were continually being issued 
as danger, especially danger from mines, was located. 
Generally speaking, the traffic in home waters was 
directed to hug the coast as closely as safe navigation 
permitted. Two reasons existed for this, (a) in water of 
a depth of less than about eight fathoms German sub- 
marines did not care to operate, and (6) under the 
procedure indicated danger from submarine attack was 
only likely on the side remote from the coast. 
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Here is au example of the insLriicLioiis Tor passing iij) 
Channel : 

From Fahnoiilh lo Fortlainl B\l \. — JLig the coast, 
following round the l)a3's-, except when passing Torbay. 
(Directions followed as Lo the ])roecdurc here.) 

From Portlavcl Bill to St. Catherines . — Pass dose 
south of the Shambles and steer for Anvil Point, thence 
hug the coast, following round the bays. 

And so on. 

As it was not safe navigationally to follow round the 
b.ays during darkness, the instnietions directed that ships 
were to leave the daylight route at dusk and to join the dark 
period route, showing dimmed bow lights whilst doing so. 

Two “dark period routes ” were laid down, one for 
vessels bound up Channel, and another for vessels bound 
down Channel, and these routes were some five miles apart 
in order to minimize the danger of collision, ship.s being 
directed not to use their navigation lights except for 
certain portions of the route, during which they crossed 
the route of LranvSports and store ships bound between 
certain southern British ports (Porismoiith, Southamijton 
and Devonport) and French ports. 

Routes were similarly laid down for ships to follow 
when navigating to or from ,the Bristol Channel, and 
for ships navigating the Irish Sea. 

Any system of convoy was at this time out of the 
question, as neither the cruisers to marshal the convoy 
to the submarine area, nor the destroyers to screen it 
when there, were available. 

There was one very important factor in the situation, 
viz., the comparative rate at whicJi the Germans could 
produce submarines and at which we could build vessels 
suitable for anti-submarine warfare and for defence of 
commerce. The varjdng estimates gave cause for grave 
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anxiety. Our average output of destroyers was four to 
five per month. Indeed, this is putting the figtire high ; 
and, of coiirse, we suffered losses. The French and 
Italians were not producing any vessels of .this type, 
whilst the Japanese were, in the early part of 1917, not 
able to spare any for work in European waters, although 
later in the year they lent twelve destroyers, which gave 
valuable assistance in the Mediterranean. The United 
States of America were not then in the war. Conse- 
quently measures for the defence of the Allied trade 
against the new menace depended on our own production. 

Our submarines were being pi-od\iced at an average rate 
of about two per month only, and — apart from motor 
launches, which were only of use in the finest weather 
and near the coast — ^the only other vessels suitable for 
anti-submarine work that were building at the time, 
besides some sloops and P-boats, were trawlers, which, 
whilst useful for protection patrol, were too slow for most 
of the escort work or for offensive duties. The Germans’ 
estimate of their own submarine production was about 
twelve per month, although this figure was never realized, 
the average being nearer eight. But each submarine 
was capable of sinking many merchant ships, thus 
necessitating the employment of a very large number of 
our destroyers ; and therein lay the gravity of the situa- 
tion, as we realized at the Admiralty early in 1917 that 
no effort of ours could increase the output of destroyers 
for at least fifteen months, the shortest time then taken 
to build a destroyer in this country. 

And here it is interesting to compare the time 
occupied in the production of small craft in Great Britain 
and in Germany during the war. 

In pre-war days we rarely built a destroyer in less 
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than l^venty-^“oul• moiillis, although shortly before the war 
efforts were made to reduce the time to bomething like 
eighteen to twenty months. Suhimirine.s occiijncd two 
years in construction. 

In starting the great building programme of destroyers 
and submarines at the end of 1914, Lord Fisher increased 
very largely the number of firms engaged in construct- 
ing vessels of both types. Hopes were held oiit of the 
construction both of destroyers and of submarines in 
about twelve months; but labour an<l other difficulties 
intervened, and although some firms did complete craft 
of both classes during 1915 in less than twelve months, 
by 1916 and 1917 destroyers averaged about eighteen 
months and submarines even longer for completion. 

The Germans had always built their small craft rapidly, 
although their heavy ships were longer in construction 
than our own. Their destroyers were completed in a 
little over twelve months from the official date of order 
in pre-war days. During the early years of the w'ar it 
would seem that they maintained this figure, and they 
succeeded in building their smaller submarines of the 
U.B. and U.C. types in some six to eight months, as 
U.B. and U.C. boats began to be delivered as early as 
April, 1915, and it is certain that they were not ordered 
before August, 1914. 

The time taken by the Germans to build submarines 
of the U type w'as estimated by us at twelve months, 
and that of submarine cruisers at eighteen months. 
German submarine officers gave the time as eight to ten 
months for a U-boat and eighteen months for a sub- 
marine cruiser.* 

* It Is to be observed that Captain Persins In a recent aiticle {'ives a 
much longer period for the construction ol Ihe German submarines. It is not 
stated ■whether ho had access to oHlcial figmes, and his statement is not in 
avrement with the figures viven by Gwman submarine officers. 




A German Submaiino of the U-C Type (Minelayci). 





* 
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A German Siibinaiinc of the later Cruiser Class. 
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It is of interest to note here the rate of ship produc- 
tion attained by some firms in the United States of 
America during the ,war. 

As I mention later,* the Bethlehem Steel Company, 
under Mr. Schwab’s guidance, produced ten submarines 
for us in five months from the date of the order. Mr. 
Schwab himself informed me that to>vards the end of 
the war he was turning out large destroyers in six Aveeks. 
The Ford Company, as is well known, produced sub- 
marine chasers of the “ Eagle ” type in even a shorter 
period, but these vessels -were of special design and 
construction. 

I have dealt so far with the question of anti-submarine 
measures involving only the use of destroyers and other 
small surface craft. There yvere, of course, other methods 
both in use and under consideration early in 1917 when 
we took stock of the situation. 

For some time Ave had been using Decoy vessels, and 
.with some success j it Avas possible to increase the number 
of these ships at the cost of taking merchant ships off the 
trade routes or by bxiilding. A very considerable increase 
was arranged. 

The use of our oAvn subviarines offensively against 
enemy submarines had also been tried, and had met Avlth 
occasional success, but our numbers were very limited 
(the total in December, 1916, fit for oversea or anti- 
submarine Avork was about forty). They were much 
needed for reconnaissance and offensive work against 
surface men-of-Avar in enemy waters, and only a few were 
at the time available for anti-submarine operations, and 
then only at the cost of other important services. 

The hydrophone had been in the experimental stage 
and under trial for a considerable period, but it had not 
* Vide Chaptor^vl, p. 157. 


E 
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so far developed into an effective instrument for locating 
submarines, and although trials of the diffei’ent patterns 
which had been devised were pushed forward with energy, 
many months elapsed before it became a practicable 
proposition. 

One of the best offensive measures against the enemy 
submarines, it was realized, was the mine, if laid in 
sufficiently large numbers. Unfortunately, in January, 
1017, we did not possess a mine that ,was satisfaetory 
against submarines. 

Our deficiency in this respect was clearly shown in 
the course of some trials which I ordered, when one of 
our own submarines was run against a number of our 
mines, with the result that only about 88 per eent. of 
the mines (fitted, of course, only with small charges) 
exploded. The Germans were well aware that our mines 
were not very effective against subniarines. 

We possessed at the time mines of two patterns, and 
whilst proAdng unsatisfactory against submarines, they 
were also found to be somewhat unreliable when laid 
in minefields designed to catch siu’facc vessels, owing 
to a defect in the mooring apparatus. This defect was 
remedied, but valuable time was lost whilst the necessary 
alterations were being carried out, and although we 
possessed in April, 1917, a stock of some 20,000 mines, 
only 1,500 of them were then fit for laying. The position, 
therefore, was that our mines were not a satisfactoiy anti- 
submarine weapon. 

A nexo pattern mine, which had been designed on the 
model of the German mine during Sir Henry Jackson’s 
term of office as First Sea Lord in 1916, was experi- 
mented with at the commencement of 1917, and as soon 
as drawings could be prepared orders for upwards of 
100,000 were placed in anticipation of its success. There 
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were some initial difficulties before all the details wei-e 
satisfactory, and, in spite of the greatest pressure on manu- 
facturers, it was not until November, 1917, that mines 
of this pattern were being delivered in large numbers. 
The earliest minefields laid in the Pleligoland Bight in 
September and October, 1917, with mines of the new pat- 
tern met with immediate success against enemy sub- 
marines, as did the minefields composed of the same type 
of mine, the laying of which commenced in November, 
1917, in the Straits of Dover. 

When it became possible to adopt the system of bring- 
ing merchant ships in convoys through the submarine zone 
under the escort of a screen of destroyers, this system be- 
came in itself, to a ceriain extent, an offensive operation, 
since it necessarily forced the enemy submarines desirous 
of obtaining results into positions in which they themselves 
were open to violent attack by depth charges dropped by 
destroyers. 

During the greater part of the year 1917, however, 
it was only possible to supply destroyers with a small 
munber of depth charges, which was their principal 
anti-submarine weapon ; as it became feasible to increase 
largely the supply of these charges to destroyers, so the 
violence of the attack on the submarines increased, and 
their losses became heavier. 

The position then, as it existed in the early days of 
the year 1917, is described in the foregoing remarks. 

The result measured in loss of shipping (British, 
Allied, and neutral) from submarine and mine attack in 
the first half of the year was as follows in gross tonnage ; 

January ... 324,016 April ... 870,859 

February ... 500,578 May ... 589,754 

March ... 555.991 June ... 675,154 
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Because of bhe Lime required for production, it was 
a sheer impossibility to pul into effect any fresh devices 
that might be adojjted for dealing with submarine war- 
fare for many months, and all that coidd be done was 
to try new methods of approach to the coast and, as 
the number of small craft suitable for escort duty 
increased, to extend gradually the convoy system already 
in force to a certain extent for the French coal trade 
and the Scandinavian trade. 

In the chapters which follow the further steps which 
were taken to deal with the problem, and the degree of 
success which attended them, will be described. 



CHAPTER III 


ANTI-SUBMARINE OPERATIONS 

The previous chapters have dealt with the changes in 
organization carried out at the Admiralty during the 
year 1917 largely with the object of being able to deal 
more effectively with the submarine warfare against 
merchant ships. Mention has also been made of the sub- 
marine pi'oblem with which the Navy had to deal ; 
particulars of the anti-submarine and other work carried 
out will now be examined. 

A very large ijroportion of the successful anti-sub- 
marine devices brought into use during 1917, and 
continued throughout the year 1918, were the outcome 
of the work of the Anti-Submarine Division of the Naval 
Staff, and it is but just that the high value of this 
work should be recognized when the history of the war 
conies to be written by future historians. As has been 
stated in Chapter I, Rear-Admiral A. C. Duff, C.B., 
was the original head of the division, with Captain F. C. 
Dreyer, C.B., Commander Yeats Brown, and Com- 
mander Reginald Henderson as his immediate assistants. 
Captain II. T. Walwyn took the place of Captain 
Dreyer on March 1, 1917, when the latter officer became 
Director of Naval Ordnance. When Admiral Duff was 
appointed Assistant Chief of the Naval Staff, with a seat 
on the Board, in May, 1917, Captain W. W. Fisher, 
C.B,, became head of the division, which still remained 
one of the divisions of the Staff working immediately 

.*53 
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under the A.C.N.S. It is to these officers, with their 
most zealous, clever and efficient staff, that the 
institution of many of the successful anti-submarine 
measures is largely due. They were indefatigable in 
their search for new methods and in working out and 
perfecting fresh .schemes, and they kept their minds open 
to new ideas. They received much valuable assistance 
from the great civilian scientists who gave such ready 
help during the war, the function of Llic naval officers 
.working with the scientists being to see that fhe effort 
was being directed along practical lines. Tlicy were also 
greatly indebted to Captain Ryan, R.N., for the exceed- 
ingly valuable work carried out by him al the expciimcntal 
e.stablishment at Ilawkcraig. Many brilliant ideas were 
due to Captain Ryan’s clever brain. 

I doubt whether the del)l due to Admiral Duff and 
Captain Fishei’ and their staff for their greal work can 
ever be thoroughly appreciated, but it is certainly my 
duly to mention it here since I am belter able lo speak 
of it than aiiy other person. In saying this I do not 
wish to detract in the least from the value of the part 
performed by those to whose lot it fell Lo pul fhc aelual 
.schemes into operation. Without them, of course, 
nothing could have been accomplished. 

When the Anti-Submarine Division started in 
December, 1916, the earlier devices to which attention 
was devoted were : 

(1) The design and manufaclurc of howitzers 
firing shell filled Lo explode some 40 to 60 feet under 
water with which to attack submarine.s when 
submerged. 

(2) The introduction of a more suitable pro* 
jectilc for use against submarines than that supplied 
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at ilie time to the guns of deslro 3 ^ers and patrol 
craft. 

(3) The improvement of and great increase in 
the supply of smoke apparatus Cor the screening of 
merchant ships from submarines attacking by gun- 
fire. 

(4) A great increase in the number of depth 
charges supplied to destroyers and other small 
craft. 

(5) The development of the hydrophone for 
anti-submarine work, both from ships and from 
shore stations. 

(6) The introduction of the “Otter” for the 
protection of mei’chant ships against mines. 

(7) A very great improvement in the rapidity of 
arming merchant ships defensively. 

(8) The extended and organized tise of air craft 
for anti-submarine work. 

(9) A great development of the special service or 
decoy ship. 

(10) The introduction of a form of net protectioii 
for merchant ships against torpedo fire. 

Other devices followed, many of which were the out- 
come of work in other Admiralty Dcpaidraents, par- 
ticularly the Departments of the Director of Naval 
Ordnance and the Director of Torpedoes and Mines, 
working in conjunction with the Anti-Submarine or 
the Operations Division of the Naval Staff. Some 
of the new features were the development of depth- 
charge throwers, the manufacture and use of fast coastal 
motor-boats for anti-submarine work, the production 
of mines of an improved type for use especially against 
submarines, very considerable developments in the use 
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of minefields, especially deep minefields, including 
persistent mining in the Heligoland Bight and the lay- 
ing of a complete minefield at varying depths in the 
Straits of Dover; also, after the United States entered 
the war, the laying of a very extensive minefield right 
across the northern jjai’t of the North Sea. 'J'he provision 
of flares” for illuminating minefields at night, and a 
system of submarine detection by the use of electrical 
apparatus were also matters .which were taken uj) and 
pressed forward during 1917. During the year the 
system of dazzle painting for merchant ships Avas brought 
into general use. 

On the operational side of the Naval Staff the work 
of dealing with enemy submarines before they passed 
out of the North Sea was taken in hand by organized 
hunting operations by destroyers and other patrol craft, 
and by the more extended use offensively of our o^vu 
submarines, as vessels became available. 

Considerable developments were effected in the 
matter of the control of mercantile traffic, and much 
was done to train the personnel of the mercantile marine 
in matters relating to submarine warfare. 

Taking these subjects in detail, it will be of interest 
to examine the progress made during the year. 

Howitzers 

The howitzer as a weapon for use again, si the sub- 
marine when submerged was almost non-existent at the 
beginning of 1917, only thirty bomb-throwers, on the 
lines of trench-mortars, being on order. By April of 
that year designs for seven different kinds of bomh- 
ihrowers and howitzers had been prepared and approved, 
and orders placed for 1,00G weapons, of which number 
the first 41 were due for delivery in May. By the end 
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of May the number of bomb-lhrowcrs and howitzers on 
order had been increased to 2,050, of eight different 
patterns. Over 1,000 of these weapons fired a bomb or 
shell carrying a burster exceeding 90 lbs. in weight, and 
.with a range varying between 1,200 and 2,000 yards. 
Later in the war, as we gained experience of the value 
of this form of attack, heavier bombs were introduced 
for use in the existing bomb-throwers and homtzers. 
The ho\vitzer as an anti-submarine weapon was handi- 
capped by the comparatively small weight of the bursting 
charge of its shell. This applied more particularly to 
the earlier patterns, and to inflict fatal injury it was 
necessary to burst the shell in close proximity to the 
submerged submarine. This weapon, although not very 
popular at first, soon, however, proved its value, when 
employed both from patrol craft and from merchant ships. 

One curious instance occurred on March 28, 1918, 
of a merchant ship being saved by a 7.5-inch howitzer. 
A torpedo was seen approaching at a distance of .some 
600 yards, and it appeared certain to hit the ship. A 
projectile fired from the howitzer exploded under water 
close to the torpedo, deflected it from its course, and 
caused it to come to the surface some 60 yards from the 
ship; a second projectile caused it to stop, and appar- 
ently damaged the torpedo, which when picked up by 
an escorting vessel was found to be minus its head. 

Delivery of homtzers commenced in June, 1917, and 
continued as follows : 

Date. 

July 24, 1917 

October 1, 1917 
December 10, 1917 ... 


m. of Howitzers 

actually Issued. including those 


85 

92 

877 


under proof, 
48 
167 
422 
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The slow rate of delivery, in spite of consiaiil 
pressure, which is shown by these figures gives some 
idea of the time required to bring new devices into 
existence. 

Projectile for Use Against Submarines 

In January, 1017, the Director of Naval Ordnance 
was requested by the Anli-Subniai’ine Division of the 
Naval Staff to carry out trials against a target represent- 
ing the hull of a German submai-ine, so far as the details 
were known to us, to ascertain ike mosL sxiiLahle Lype 
of projectile amongst those then in existence Cor the 
attack of submarines hy guns of 4.7-inch calibre and 
below. 

The results were published to the Fleet in March, 
1917. They afforded some useful knowledge and demon- 
strated the ineffecLiveness of some of the shells and Fuses 
commonly in use against submarines from 12-po\mder 
guns, the weapon with which so many of our patrol 
craft were armed. 'Hie target at which the shell was 
fired did not, however, fully represent a German sub- 
marine under the conditions of service. The trials were 
therefore continued, and as a result, in June, 1917, a 
further order was issued to the Fleet, giving directions as 
to the type of projectile to be used against submarines 
from all natures of guns, pending the introduction of 
delay action fuses for the smaller guns; this was the 
temporary solution of the difficulty until a new type of 
shell evolved from the experience gained at the trials 
could be produced and issued. The trials, which were 
exhaustive, were pressed forward vigorously and con- 
tinuously throughout the year 1917, and meanwhile more 
accurate information as to the exact form of the hull and 
the thickness of the plating of Gcnnan submarines became 
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available. Early in 1918 the first supplies of the new 
fuses were ready for issue. 

Smoke Apparatus 

The earlier smoke apparatus for supply to merchant 
ships was designed towards tlie end of 19 IG. 

One description of smoke apparatus consisted of an 
arrangement for burning phosphorus at the stem of a 
ship ; in other cases firework composition and other 
chemicals were used. A dense smoke cloud was thus 
formed, and, with the wind in a suitable direction, a 
vessel could hide her movements from an enemy sub- 
marine on other vessel, and thus screen herself frQm 
accurate shell fim. 

Tn another form the apparatus was thrown overboard 
and formed a smoke cloud on the water. 

The rate of supply of sets of the smoke apparatus to 
ships is shown by the following figures : 

April 1, 1917 1,872 sets 

July 8, 1917 2,568 „ 

October 5, 1917 8,445 „ 

November 2G, 1917 ... 3,970 ,, 

Depth Charges 

Depth charges, as supplied to ships in 1917, were of 
two patterns : one, Type D, contained a charge of 800 lb. 
of T.N.T., and the other. Type D*, earned 120 lb. of 
T.N.T. At the commencement of 1917 the allowanee 
to ships was two of Type D and two of Type D*, and 
the supply was insufficient at that time to keep up the 
stock required to maintain on board four per destroyer, 
the number for which they were fitted, or to supply all 
trawlers and other patrol craft with their allowance. The 
great value of the depth charge as a weapon against sub- 
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marines, and the large number that were required for 
succe.ssful attaelc, became apparent early in ]917, and 
the allowance was increased. IJiiBcully was cxpcricneed 
throughout the year in maintaining adequate stocks 
owing to the shortage of labour and Ihc many demands 
on our industries made by the war, but the improve- 
ment is shown by the fact tliat while the average output 
per weeh of depth charges was only 140 in .fuly, it had 
become over 500 by October, and that by the end 
of December it was raised to over 800, and was still 
increasing very rapidly. Asa consequence, early in 1918 
it was found possible to increase the supply very largely, 
as many as 30 to 40 j)er destroyer being earrit'd. 

Improvements in the details of dcplli charges were 
effected during 1917. One such inqu’ovcmcnl was the 
introduction oj‘ a pistol capable of firing at much greater 
depths than had been in use before. I’be result was 
that all vessels, .whether Cast or slow, could safely use 
the SOO-lh. depth charge if set to a sufficient dc])lh. This 
led to the abolition of the Type D* charges and the 
universal supply of Type D. 

In spite of the difficulties of dropping dej)Lh charges 
so close to submarines as to damage them sufficiently 
to cause them to come to the surface, very good results 
were obtained from their use when destroyers carried 
enough to form, so to speak, a ring round the assumed 
position at which the submarine had dived. In order to 
encourage scientific attack on submarines, a system of 
depth charge “ Battle Practice ” was introduced towards 
the end of 1917. 

It is as well to correct a common misapprehension 
as to the value of depth charges in destroying submarines. 

Many people held very exaggerated ideas on this 
subject, even to the extent of supposing that a depth 
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charge would destroy a submarine if dropped within 
several hundred yards of her. This is, unfortunately, 
very far indeed from being the case; it is, on the 
contrary, necessary to explode the charge near the 
submarine in order to effect destruction. Taking the 
depth charge with 800 lb. weight of explosive, ordinarily 
supplied to destroyers in 1917, it was necessary to explode 
it within fourteen feet of a submarine to ensure destruc- 
tion ; at distances up to about twenty-eight feet from the 
hull the depth charge might be expected to disable a 
submarine to the extent of forcing her to the surface, 
when she could be sunk by gun-fire or rammed, and 
at distances up to sixty feet the moral effect on the crew 
would be considerable and might force the submarine to 
the surface, 

A consideration of these figures will show that it 
was necessary for a vessel attacking a submarine with 
depth charges to drop them in very close proximity, and 
the first obvious difficulty was to ascertain the position 
of a submarine that had dived and was out of sight. 

Unless, therefore, the attacking vessel was fairly 
close to the submarine at the moment of the latter diving 
there was but little chance of the attack being successful. 

Hydrophones 

The Uydwphone, for use in locating submerged sub- 
marines, although first evolved in 191.5, was in its infancy, 
so far as supply to ships was concerned, at the commence- 
ment of 1937. Experiments were being carried out by the 
Board of Invention and Research at Harwich, and by 
Captain Ryan, R.N., at Hawkeraig, and although very 
useful results had been obtained and a considerable number 
of shore stations as well as some patrol vessels had been 
fitted with hydrophones, which had a listening range of 
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one or two miles, all the devices for use afloat 
suffered from the disadvantage that it was not possible 
to use them whilst the ship carrying them was moving, 
since the noise of the vessel’s own machinery and of 
the water passing along the side prevented the noise 
made by other vessels being located. What was required 
was a listening instrument that could be used by a 
ship moving at least at slow speed, otherwise the ship 
carrying the hydrophone was herself, when stopped, an 
easy target for the submarine’s torpedo. It was also 
essential, before an attack could be delivered, to be able 
to locate the direction of the enemy submarine, and prior 
to 1917 all that these instruments showed was the presence 
of a submarine somewhere in the vicinity. 

Much research and experimental work was carried 
out during the year 1917 under the encouragement and 
supervision of the Anti-Submarine Division of the Naval 
Staff. Two hydrophones were invented in the early part 
of 1917, one by Captain Ryan, B.N., and one by the 
Board of Invention and Research, which could be used 
from ships at very slow speed and which gave some 
indication of the direction of the sound; finally, in the 
summer of 1917, the ability and patience of one inventor, 
Mr. Nash, were rewarded, and an instrument was devised 
termed the “fish” hydrophone which to a considerable 
extent fulfilled the required conditions. Mr. Nash, whose 
invention had been considered but not adopted by the 
Board of Invention and Research before he brought it to 
the Anti-Subniariue Division of the Naval Staff, laboured 
under many difficulties with the greatest energy and per- 
severance; various modifications in the design were 
effected until, in October, 1917, the instrument was 
pronounced satisfactory and supplies were put in 
hand. 
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The next step was to fit the “fish” hydrophone in 
certain auxiliary patrol vessels as well as some destroyers, 
“ P ” boats and motor launches, to enter and train men 
to work it, and finally to organize these vessels into 
“submarine hunting flotillas,” drill them, and then set 
them to their task. 

This work, which occupied some time, was carried out 
at Portland, where a regular establishment was set up 
for developing the “fish ” hydrophone and for organizing 
and training the “ hunting flotillas ” in its use. A con- 
siderable amount of training in tlie use of the hydrophone 
was required before men became efficient, and only those 
with a very keen sense of hearing were suited to the 
work. The chances of the success of the hunting flotillas 
had been promising in the early experiments, and the 
fitting out of patrol craft and organizing and drilling 
them, proceeded as rapidly as the vessels could be ob- 
tained, but largely owing to the slow production of 
trawlers it was not until November that the first hunting 
flotilla fitted with the “fish” hydrophone was actually 
at work. The progress made after this date is illustrated 
by the fact that in December, 1917, a division of drifters, 
with a “P” boat, fitted with this “fish” hydrophone 
hunted an enemy submarine for seven hours during dark- 
ness, covering a distance of fifty miles, kept touch with 
her by sound throughout this period, and finished by 
dropping depth charges in apparently the correct position, 
since a strong smell of oil fuel resulted and nothing further 
could be heard of the submarine, although the drifters 
listened for several hours. On another occasion in the 
same month a division of drifters hunted a submarine for 
five hours. The number of hydrophones was increased’ as 
rapidly as possible until by the end of the year the system 
was in full operation within a limited area, and only 
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required exiDansion to work, as was intended, on a large 
scale in the North Sea and the English Channel. 

Meanwhile during 1917 dirccLional hydrophones, 
which had been .successfully produced both by Captain 
Ryan and by the Board of Invention and Research, 
had been fitted to patrol craft in large nuinber.s, and 
“ hunting flotillas ” were operating in many areas. A 
good example of the working of one of these flotilla, s 
occurred off Dartmouth in the summer of 1918, when 
a division of motor launches fitted with the Mark II 
hydrophone, under the general guidance of a destroyer, 
carried out a successful attack on a Oerman submarine. 
Early in the afternoon one of the motor launehe.s dropped 
a depth charge on an oil patch, and shortly afterwards 
one of the hydrophones picked up the sound of an 
internal combustion engine; a line of depth charges was 
run on the bearing indicated by the hydrophone. The 
motor launches and the destroyer remained listening, 
until at about G.O p.m. a submarine came to the surface 
not far from Motor Launch No. 135, which fired two 
rounds at the submarine before the latter .submerged. 
Other motor launche.s closed in, and depth charges 
were dropped by them in elo.se proximity to the wash 
of the submarine. Oil came to the surface, and more 
depth charges were dropped in large numbers on the 
spot for the ensuing forty-eight hours. Eventually 
objects came to the surface clearly indicating the 
presence of a submarine. Further charges were dropped, 
and an obstruction on the bottom was located by mean.s 
of a sweep. This engagement held peculiar interest 
for me, since during my visit to Canada in the 
winter of 1919 the honour fell to me of presenting to 
a Canadian — Lieutenant G. L. Cassady, R.N.V.R. — 
at Vancouver the Distinguished Service Cross a^varded 
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him by Ilis Majesty for his work in Motor Launch 
No. 135 on this occasion. 

Motor Liannches were organized into submarine hunt- 
ing flotillas during the year 1917. These vessels were 
equipped with the directional hydrophone as soon as its 
utility was established, and were supplied with depth 
charges. In the summer of 1917 four such hunting 
flotillas were busy in the Channel ; the work of one 
of these I have described alreadj^ and they certainly con- 
tributed towards making the Channel an uneasy place 
for submarine operations. 

These results were, of course, greatly improved on 
in 1918, as the numbers of ships fitted with the “fish” 
and other hydrophones increased and further experience 
was gained. 

The progress in supply of hydrophones is shown by 
the following table : 


Dale. 

Supply of 
General Seroice 

Direeiional 
Mark I and 

Shark Fin 
Type. 

Fish 

1917 . 

Portable Type. 

Mark II. 

Type. 

July 31 ... 

... 2,750 

500 

— 

— 

August 31 

... 2,750 

700 

— 

— 

September 30 

... 2,750 

850 

— 

— 

October 31 

... 3,500 

1,000 

— 

— 

December 31 

... 3,080 

1,9.50 

870 

87 


Hydrophone Stations and Training Schools 

At the beginning of 1917 four shore hydrophone 
stations were in use. During the year eight additional 
stations were completed and several moi'e were nearing 
completion. The first step necessary was a considerable 
increase in the instructional facilities for training listeners 
both for the increased number of shore stations and 
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for the large number of vessels that were fitted Cor 
hydrophone work during the year. 

The greater part of this training Look place at the 
establishment at Hawkeraig, near Rosyth, at which 
Captain Ryan, R.N., carried out so much exceedingly 
valuable work during the war. I am not able to give 
exact figures of the number of officers and men who were 
instructed in hydrophone work either at Hawkeraig or 
at other stations by instructors sent from Hawkeraig, 
but the total was certainly upwards of 1,000 officei's and 
2,000 men. In addition to this extensive instructional 
work the development of the whole system of detecting 
the presence of submarines by sound is very largely due 
to the work originally carried out at Hawkeraig by 
Captain Ryan. 

The first hydrophone station which was established 
in the spring of 1915 was from Oxcars Lighthouse in 
the Firth of Forth ; it was later in the year transferred 
to Inchcolm. Experimental work under Captain Ryan 
continued at Hawkeraig during 1915, and in 1916 a 
section of the Board of Invention and Research went 
to Hawkeraig to work in conjunction mth him. This 
station produced the Mark II directional hydrophone of 
which large numbers were ordered in 1917 for use in 
patrol craft. It was a great improvement on any 
hydrophone instrument previously in use. Hawkeraig 
also produced the directional plates fitted to our sub- 
marines, as well as many other inventions used in detect- 
ing the presence of submarines. 

In addition to the work at Hawkeraig an experimental 
station under the Board of Invention and Research 
vras established near Hai*wich in January, 1917. The 
Mark I directional hydrophone was designed at this 
establishment in 1917, and other exceedingly valuable 
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work was carried out there connected with the detection of 
submarines. 

At Malta an experimental station, with a hydrophone 
training school, was started in the autumn of 1917, 
and good work was done both there and at a hydrophone 
station established to the southward of Otranto at about 
the same time, as well as at a hydrophone training school 
started at Gallipoli at the end of the year. 

"Otters" and Paravanes 

The “ Otter ” system of defence of merchant ships 
against mines was devised by Lieutenant Dennis Burney, 
D.S.O., R.N.,* and was on similar lines to his valuable 
invention for the protection of warships. The latter 
system had been introduced into the Grand Fleet in 
1916, although for a long period considerable opposi- 
tion existed against its general adoption, partly on 
account of the difficulties experienced in its early days 
of development, and partly owing to the extensive 
outlay involved in fitting all ships. However, this oppo- 
sition was eventually overcome, and before the end of 
the war the system had very amply justified itself by 
saving a large number of warships from destruction by 
mines. It was computed that there were at least fifty 
cases during the wax in which paravanes fitted to "war- 
ships had cut the moorings of mines, thus possibly saving 
the ships. It must also be borne in mind that the cutting 
of the moorings of a mine and the bringing of it to the 
surface may disclose the presence of an hitherto unknown 
minefield, and thus save other ships. 

Similarly, the “ Otter ” defence in its early stages 
was not introduced without opposition, but again all 
difficulties were overcome, and the rate of progress in its 

*A son of Admiral Sir Ce<^ Bumev. 
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use is shown in the following statement giving the number 
of British merchant ships fitted with it at different periods 
of 1917: 

By July 1, 93 ships had been fitted. 

By September I, 29 1< ships bad been fitted. 

By December 1, 900 ships had been fitted. 

The system was also extended to foreign merchant 
ships, and supjfiies of *' Otters were sent abroad for this 
purpose. 

A considerable number of merchant shii)s were 
known to have been saved from destruction by mine by 
the use of this system. 

Defensive Arming of Merchant Ships 

The clciensive arming of merchant ships was a matter 
which was pressed forward with great energy and 
rapidity during the year 1917. The matter was taken 
up with the Cabinet immediately on the formation of 
the Board of Admiralty presided over by Sir Edward 
Carson, and arrangements made for obtaining a consider- 
able number of guns from the War Office, from Japan, 
and from France, besides surrendering some guns from 
the secondary and anti-torpedo boat armament of our 
own raen-of-war, principally those of the older type, 
pending the manufacture of large numbers of guns for 
the purpose. Orders for some 4,200 guns were placed 
by Captain Dreyer, the Director of Naval Ordnance, 
with our own gun makers in March, April and May, 
1917, in addition to nearly 3,000 guns already on order 
for this purpose ; 400 90-m.m. guns were obtained from 
France, the mountings being made in England. Special 
arrangements were also made by Captain Dreyer for 
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the rapid manii£acLure o£ all guns, iacludlng the pro- 
vision of tlie materia] and of extra manufacturing 
plant. 

These orders for 4,200 guns and the orders for 2,020 
howitzers placed at the same time brought the total 
number of guns and howdtzers under manufacture in 
England for naval and merchant service purposes in 
May, ]917, up to the high figure of 10,761. 

At the end of the year 1916 the total number of 
merchant ships that had been armed since the commence- 
ment of the war (excluding those which were working 
under the White Ensign and which had received offen- 
sive armaments) was 1,420. Of this number, 83 had 
been lost. 

Diuing the first six months of 1917 annaments were 
provided for an additional 1,581 ships, and during the 
last six months of that year a further total of 1,406 ships 
were provided with guns, an aggregate number of 2,987 
ships being thus furnished with armaments during the 
year. This total was exclusive of howitzers. 

The progress of the work is shown by the following 
figures : 

Number of guns that had been 
Date, provided for British Merchant 

Ships excluding Howitzers, 


January 1, 1917 

1,420 

April 1, 1917 

... 2,181 

July 1, 1917 

8,001 

October 1, 1917 

... 3,768 

January 1, 1918 

... 4,407 


The figures given include the guns mounted in ships 
that were lost through enemy action or from marine 
risks. 

It should be stated that tiie large majority of the 
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guns manufactured during 1917 were 12-pounders or 
larger guns, as experience had shown that smaller weapons 
were usually outranged by those carried in submarines, and 
the projectiles oC even the 12-pounder were smaller than 
was desirable. Of the 2,987 new guns mounted in 
nierchanL shiiDS during the year 1917 only 190 were 
smaller than 12-pounders. 

Aircraft for Anti-Submarine Work 

Anti-submarine worh by aircraft was already in 
operation round our coasts by the beginning of 1917, 
and during the year the increase in numbers and improve- 
ment in types of machines rendered possible considerable 
expansion of the work. Closer co-operation between 
surface vessels and aircraft was also secured, and as 
the convoy system was extended aircraft were used both 
for escort and observation work, as well as for attack on 
submarines. For actual escort work airships were 
superior to heavicr-than-air machines owing to their 
greater radius of action, whilst for offensive work against 
a submarine that had been sighted the high speed of the 
seaplane or aeroplane was of great value. 

In 1916 and the early part of 1917 we were but ill 
provided with aircraft suitable for anti-submarine opera- 
tions at any considerable distance from tlie coast, and 
such aircraft as we possessed did not carry sufficiently 
powerful bombs to be very effective in attacking sub- 
marines, although they were of use in forcing these vessels 
to submerge and occasionally in bringing our surface craft 
to the spot to press home the attack. 

The Royal Naval Air Service, under Commodore 
Godfrey Paine, devoted much energy to the provision 
of suitable aircraft, and the anti-submarine side of the 
Naval Staff co-operated in the matter of their organiza- 
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tion ; with the advent of the large “America” type 
of seaplane and the Handley-Page type of aeroplane, 
both of which carried heavy bombs, successful attacks 
on enemy submarines became more frequent. They 
were assisted by the airships, particularly those of the 
larger type. 

Improvements which were effected in signalling 
arrangements between ships and aircraft were instru- 
mental in adding greatly to their efficiency, and by the 
early summer of 1917 aircraft had commenced to play 
an important part in the war against submarines and 
in the protection of trade. 

Thereafter progress became rapid, as the following 
figures show : 

In June, 1917, aeroplanes and seaplanes patrolling 
for anti-submarine operations covered 75,000 miles, 
sighted 17 submarines, and were able to attack 7 of 
them. 

In September, 1917, the distance covered by anti- 
submarine patrols of aeroplanes and seaplanes was 91,000 
miles, 25 submarines were sighted, of which 18 were 
attacked. 

In the four weeks ending December 8, 1917, in spite 
of the much shorter days and the far less favourable fly- 
ing weather experienced, the mileage covered was again 
91,000 miles; 17 submarines were sighted, of which 11 
were attacked during this period. 

As regards airships the figures again show the 
increased anti-submarine work carried out : 

In June, 1917, airships engaged in anti-submarine 
patrol covered 53,000 miles, sighted and attacked 1 
submarine. 

In September, 1917, they covered 88,000 miles, and 
siffhted 8 submarines, of which 5 were attacked. 
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In the four weeks ending December 8, 1937, they 
covered 50,000 miles, sighted G submarines, and attacked 
5 of them. 

The airships were more affected by short days, and 
particularly by bad weather, than the heavier than air 
craft, and the fact that they covered practically the same 
mileage in the winter days of December as in the summer 
days of June shows clearly the development that took 
place in the interval. 

During the whole of 1917 it was estimated that our 
heavier than air craft sighted 185 submarines and attacked 
85 of them, and our lighter than air craft sighted 26 and 
attacked 15. The figures given in Cha])ter IX of the 
number of submarines sunk during the war by aircraft 
(viz. 7 as a minimum), when compared with the number 
of attacks during 1917 alone suggest the difficulties oJ* 
successful attack. 

In September, 1917, as extensive a programme as 
was consistent with manufaeturing cai)abilitics, in view of 
the enormous demands of the Army, was drawn up by the 
Naval Staff for the development of aircraft for anti- 
submarine operations during 1918. 

The main developments were in machines of the large 
“America” type and heavy bombing machines for 
attacking enemy bases, as well as other anti-submarine 
machines and aircraft for use with the Grand Fleet. 

Included in the anti-submarine operations of aircraft 
during 1917 were the bombing attacks on Bruges, since 
the German submarines and the shelters in which they 
took refuge were part of the objective. 

These attacks were carried out fmm the aerodrome 
established by the Royal Naval Air Seiwice at Dunkirk. 
During 1917 the Naval Air Forces of the Dover Com- 
mand, which included the squadrons at Dunkirk, were 
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under the eoiumand oi‘ Captain C. L. Lainbe, R.N., and 
the operations of this force were of a very strenuous 
character and of the utmost value. 

Boinhinff operations prior to tlie year of B>17 had 
been carried out by various types of machines, but the 
introduction of the Handley-Page aeroplanes in the 
spring of 1917 enabled a much greater weight of bombs 
— viz. some 1,,500 lbs. — ^to be carried than had hitherto 
been possible. These machines were generally used for 
night bombing, and the weight of bombs dropped on 
the enemy bases in Belgium rose with great rapidity as 
machines of the Handlcy-Page type were delivered, as 
did the number of nights on which attacks were made. 
It was no uncommon occurrence during the autumn of 
1917 for six to eight tons of bombs to be droijped in 
one night. I have not the figures for 1918, but feel no 
doubt that with the great increase in aircraft that became 
possible during that year this performance was constantly 
exceeded. 


Special Service or Decoy Ships 

The story of the work of these vessels constitutes a 
record of gallantry, endurance and discipline which 
lias never been surpassed afloat or ashore. The 
earliest vessels were fitted out during the year 1915 
at Scapa, Rosyth, Queenstown and other ports, and 
from the very first it was apparent that they would 
.win for themselves a place in history. The earliest 
success against an enemy submarine by one of these 
vessels was achieved by the Prince Charles, fitted 
out at Scapa, and commanded by Lieutenant Mark- 
Wardlaw, an officer on the Staff of Admiral Sir Stanley 
Colville, then Admiral Commanding the Orkneys and 
Shetlands. In the early months of 1917 it .was decided 
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to augment greatly the force of these special service vessels, 
and steps were taken to organize a separate Admiralty 
Department for the work. Special experience was 
needed, both for the selection of suitable ships and for 
fitting them out, and care was taken to select olFicers 
who had been personally connected with the work dxiring 
the war; the advice of successful commanders of decoy 
ships was also utilized- At the head ,was Captain 
Alexander Farrington, under whose directions several 
ships had been fitted out at Seapa with great ingenuity 
and success. Every class of ship was brought into the 
seiwice: steam cargo vessels, trawlers, drifters, sailing 
ships, ketches, and sloops specially designed to have the 
appearance of cargo ships. These latter vessels were known 
as “ convoy sloops ” to distinguish them from the ordinary 
sloop. Their design, which .was very clever, had been 
prepared in 1910 by Sir Eustace T. D’Eyncourt, the 
Director of Naval Construction. The enemy submarine 
commanders, however, became so wary owing to the 
successes of decoy ships that they would not come to Lhe 
surface until they bad inspected ships very closely in the 
submerged condition, and the fine lines of the convoy 
sloops gave them away under close inspection. 

In the early spring of 1917 the Director of Naval 
Construction was asked whether the “ P ” class of patrol 
boats then under construction could be altered to work 
as decoy vessels, as owing to their light draught they 
would be almost immune from torpedo attack. 

A very good design was produced, and some of the 
later patrol boats were converted and called “ P Q’s.” 
These vessels had the appearance of small merchant ships 
at a cursoiy glance. They would not, how^ever, stand 
close examination owing, again, to their fine lines, but 
being better sea boats than the ‘'P’s,» by reason of 
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theii’ greater freeboard, the design was continued, and 
they met with considerable success against submarines 
(esj)ecially in tlie Irish Sea) by ramming and depth 
charge tactics, the submarines when submerged probably 
not realizing when observing the “P Q.’s ” through a 
periscope the speed of which they were capable. 

During 1917, when the unrestricted submarine war- 
fare was in progress, many of the decoy vessels were 
fitted with torpedo tubes, either above water or sub- 
merged, since, as the submarine commanders became 
more wary, they showed great dislike to coming to the 
surface sufficiently close to merchant ships to admit of 
the gun armament being used with certainty of success. 
A torpedo, on the other hand, could, of course, be used 
effectively against a submarine whilst still submerged. 
The use also became general of casks or cargoes of wood 
to give additional dotation to decoy ships after being 
torpedoed, so as to prolong their life in case the submarine 
should close near enough to allow of effective gunfire. 

Another ruse adopted was that of changing the disguise 
of a decoy ship during the night, so that she could not be 
identified by a submarine which had previously made an 
attack upon her. In all cases of disguise or of changing 
disguise it was essential that the decoy ship should assume 
the identity of some class of vessel likely to be met with 
in the particular area in which she was working, and 
obviously the courses steered were chosen with that 
object in view. 

Again, since for success it was essential to induce 
the submarine to come within close range so that the decoy 
ship’s gunfire should be immediately effective, it was 
necessary that her disguise should stand the closest possible 
examination through the periscope of a submarine. Ger- 
man submarine commanders, after a short experience of 
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decoy ships, were most eareful not to bring their vessels 
to the sm-raec in proximity to cmi“L that were appar- 
ently merchant sliips until they had subjected them to 
tlie sharpest scrutiny at short range througli the periscope, 
and the usual practice of an experienced submarine 
commander was to steer round the ship, keeping sub- 
merged all the time. 

Not only was it essential that there should be no 
.sign of an armament in the decoy ship, or a man-of-war- 
like appeai’ance in any respect, but when the ‘‘panic'’ 
signal was made to lead the submarine commander to think 
that his attack had succeeded, precautions had to be taken 
against the presence of more than the ordinary immlKT of 
men in the boats lowered and sent away with the supposed 
whole ship’s company ; also the sight of any men left on 
board would at once betray the real character of the decoy 
.ship and re.sulL in the disappearance of the submarine and 
the probable .sinking of the disguised craft by lorjjcdo fire. 

During the late summer of 1917 it became evident 
that the submarine commanders had become so suspicious 
of decoy craft that the chances of success by the larger 
cargo vessels were not sufficient to justify any furl her 
addition to existing numbers in view of the increasing 
shortage of shipping ; a considerable fleet of steamers build- 
ing for this purpose was therefore diveifed to trade 
purjmses. The number of smaller vessels, particularly 
.sailing craft, was, however, increased especially in 
Mediterranean waters where they had not been previously 
operating on an extensive scale. 

It is impossible to close these remarks on this class 
of vessel without testifying once more to the splendid 
gallantry, self-sacrifice, skilful resource and magnificent 
discipline shown by those on board. This is illustrated 
by descriptions of a few typical actions fought during 1917. 
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The first which I relate took place on February 17, 
1917, when a decoy vessel, a steamship armed with five 
12-pounder guns, commanded by that most gallant officer, 
Captain Gordon Campbell, R.N., was torpedoed by a 
submarine in a position Lat. 51.34 N., Long. 11.23 W. 

Captain Campbell saw the torpedo coming and 
manoeuvred to tiy and avoid being hit in the engine- 
room, but as he purposely always selected a very slow 
ship for decoy work his attempt was only partially success- 
ful and the engine-room began to fill. No signal for 
assistance was made, however, as Captain Campbell 
feared that such a signal might bring another vessel on 
the scene and this would naturally scare the submarine 
away. The usual procedure of abandoning the ship in 
the boats with every appearance of haste was carried 
out, only sufficient hands remaining hidden on board to 
work the guns. The periscope of the submarine was 
next sighted on the quarter within 200 or 800 yards, 
and she came slowly past the ship still submerged and 
evidently examining the vessel closely through the peri- 
scope. She passed within a few yards of the ship, then 
crossed the bow and came to the surface about 200 yards 
off and passed down the port side again close to. Captain 
Canix^bell waited until every gun would bear before giving 
the signal for “ action.” The decoy ship’s true character 
was then revealed ; concealed gunports were thrown open ; 
colours were hoisted, and a hot fire opened from all guns. 
The submarine was hit at once and continued to be hit 
so rapidly that it was evidently impossible for her to 
submerge. She sank in a very short time. One officer and 
one man wei-e picked up. A signal was then made for 
assistance and help arrived within a couple of hours. The 
decoy ship was rapidly filling, but efforts were made to 
tow her into port, and with the greatest difficultv, and 
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entirely owing to the splendid manner in which all hands 
stuck to the work, she was brought into Berehaven with 
her stern under water thirty-six hoiirs later and beached. 
The great restraint shown by Captain Campbell, in with- 
holding fire as the submarine passed her in a submerged 
condition, and the truly wonderful discipline and steadiness 
and ingenuity which baffled so close an examination of 
the ship were the outstanding features of this great exploit. 

On April 22, 1917, a decoy ship known as “ Q22,” 
a small sailing vessel with auxiliary poAver, armed with 
two 12-pounder guns, and commanded by Lieutenant 
Irvine, R.N.R.., while in a position about fifty miles south 
of Kinsale Head, sighted a submarine on the surface which 
opened fire immediately at a range of about 4,000 yards. 
The fire was accurate and the decoy ship was hit fre- 
quently, two men being killed and four wounded in a 
few minutes and the vessel considerably damaged. As 
further concealment appeared useless the guns were then 
unmasked and the fire returned with apparently good 
results, several hits being claimed. The enemy’s fire 
then fell off in accuracy and she increased the range, 
and after about one and a half hours’ fighting the light 
became too bad to continue the action. It was thought 
that the submarine was sunk, but there was no positive 
evidence of sinking. 

On April 80, 1917, a decoy ship — ^H.M.S. Prize — a 
small schooner with auxiliary power, armed with two 
12-pounder guns and commanded by Lieutenant W. E. 
Sanders, K.N.E., a New Zealand officer, sighted, when 
in position Lat. 49.44 N., Long. 11.42 W., a sub- 
marine about two miles &way on the port beam at 
8.80 P.M. At 8.45 p.M. the submarine opened fire on 
the Prize and the “ abandon ship ” party left in a small 
boat. The submarine gradually approached, continuing 
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to pour in a heavy fire and making two hits on the 
Prize which put the motor out of action, wrecked the 
wireless office, and caused much internal damage besides 
letting a great deal of water into the ship. 

The crew of the Prize remained quietly hidden at 
their concealed guns throughout this punishment, which 
continued for forty minutes as the submarine closed, 
coming up from right astei’n, a position no doubt which 
she considered one of safety. When close to she sheered 
off and passed to the port beam at a distance of about 
one hundred yards. At this moment Lieutenant Sanders 
gave the order for “ action.” The guns were exposed and 
a devastating fire opened at point blank range, but not 
before the submarine had fired both her guns, obtaining 
two more hits, and wounding several of the crew of the 
Prize. The first shell fired from the Prize hit the foremost 
gun of the submarine and blew it overboard, and a later 
shot knocked away the conning tower. The submarine 
went ahead and the Prize tried to follow, but the damage to 
her motor prevented much movement. The firing con- 
tinued as the submarine moved away, and after an interval 
she appeared to be on fire and to sink. This occurred 
shortly after 9.0 P.M., when it was nearly dark. The 
Prize sent her boats to pick up survivors, three being 
taken out of the water, including the commander and one 
other officer. The prisoners on coming on board ex- 
pressed their willingness to assist in taking the Prize into 
port. It did not at this time seem likely that she would 
long remain afloat, but by great exertion and good seaman- 
ship the leaks were got under to a sufficient extent to 
allow of the ship being kept afloat by pumping. The 
prisoners gave considerable help, especially when the ship 
caught fire whilst starting the motor again. On May 2 
she met a motor launch off the noast of Trel®ind »nd war 
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towed into port. In spite of the undoubted great damage 
to the submarine, damage confirmed by the survivors, who 
were apparently blown overboard ^vith the conning 
tower, and who had no thought other than that 
she had been sunk, later intelliegnce showed that she 
succeeded in reaching Germany in a very disabled condi- 
tion. This incident accentuated still further the recur- 
rent difficulty of making delinilc statements as to the 
fate of enemy submarines, for the evidence in this case 
seemed absolutely conclusive. Tlie commander of the sub- 
marine was so impressed with the conduct of the crew of 
the Prize that when examined subsequently in London 
he stated that he did not consider it any disgrace to have 
been beaten by her, as he could not have believed it 
possible for any ship’s company belonging to any nation 
in the world to have been imbued with such discipline as 
to stand the shelling to which he subjected the Prize 
without any sign being made which would give away her 
true character. 

Lieut. -Commander Sanders was awarded the Victoria 
Cross for his action and many decorations were given 
to the officers and ship’s company for their conduct in 
the action. It was sad that so fine a commander and so 
splendid a ship’s company should have been lost a little 
later in action with another submarine which she engaged 
unsuccessfully during daylight, and which follorved her in 
a submerged condition until nightfall and then torpedoed 
her, all hands being lost. 

It was my privilege during my visit to New Zealand 
in 1919 to unveil a memorial to the gallant Sanders which 
was placed in his old school at Takapirna, near Auckland. 

On June 7, 1917, a decoy ship, the s.s. Pargust, 
armed with one 4-inch gun, four 12-poundcr girns and 
two torpedo tubes, commanded by Captain Gordon 
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Campbell, R.N., who had meanwhile been awarded the 
Victoria Cross, was in a position Lat. 51.50 N., Long. 
11.50 W., when a torpedo hit the ship abreast the 
engine-room and in detonating made a hole through 
which water poured, filling both engine-room and boiler- 
room. The explosion of the torpedo also blew one of 
the boats to pieces. The usual procedure of abandoning 
ship was carried out, and shortly after the boats had 
left, the peiiscope of a submarine was sighted steering for 
the port side. The submarine passed close under the stern, 
steered to the starboard side, then recrossed the stem to 
the port side, and when she was some fifty yards off on the 
port beam her conning tower appeared on the surface and 
she steered to pass round the stern again and towards one 
of the ship’s boats on the starboard beam. She then came 
completely to the surface within one hundred yards, and 
Captain Campbell disclosed his true character, opened 
fire >vith all guns, hitting the submarine at once and con- 
tiniiing to hit her until she sank. One officer and one man 
were saved. The decoy ship lost one man killed, and one 
officer was wounded by the explosion of the torpedo. 

As in the case of the action on February 17 the dis- 
tinguishing feature of this exploit was the great restraint 
shown by Captain Campbell in withholding his fire 
although his ship was so seriously damaged. The gallantry 
and fine discipline of the ship’s company, their good 
shooting and splendid drill, contributed largely to the 
success. The decoy ship, although seriously damaged, 
reached harbour. 

On July 10, 1917, a decoy ship, H.M.S. Glen, a small 
schooner with auxiliary power and armed with one 
12-pounder and one 6-poimder gun, commanded by Sub- 
Lieutenant K. Morris, Tl.N.R., was in a position about 
forty miles south-west of Weymouth when a submarine 
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was sighted on the surface some three miles away. She 
closed to within two miles and opened fire on the Glen. 
The usual practice of abandoning ship was followed, the 
submarine closing during this operation to within half 
a mile and remaining at that distance examining the Glen 
for some time. After about half an hour she went ahead 
and submerged, and then passed round the ship at about 
200 yards distance, examining her through the periscope, 
finally coming to the surface about 50 yards off on the 
port quarter. Almost immediately she again started to 
submerge, and fire was at once opened. The submarine 
.was hit three or four times before she turned over on her 
side and disappeared. There was every reason to believe 
that she had sunk, although no one was on deck when 
she disappeared. No survivons were rescued. 

The feature of this action was again the restraint 
shown by the commanding officer of the Glen and the 
excellent discipline of the crew. 

On August 8, 1917, the decoy ship H.M.S. Dunraven, 
in Lat. 48.0 N., Long. 7.37 W., armed with one 4-inch 
and four 12-pounder guns and two torpedo tubes, com- 
manded by Captain Gordon Campbell, V.C., R.N., 
sighted a submarine on the surface some distance off. The 
submarine steered towards the ship and submerged, and 
soon afterwards came to the surface some two miles off 
and opened fire. The Dunraven, in her character of a 
merchant ship, replied with an after gun, firing inten- 
tionally short, made a smoke screen, and reduced speed 
slightly to allow the submarine to close. 

When the shells from the submarine began to fall 
close to the ship the order to abandon her was 
given, and, as usual with the splendidly trained ship’s 
company working under Captain Campbell, the operation 
was carried out with every appearance of disorder, one 
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of the boats being purposely left hanging vertical with 
only one end lowered. Meanwhile the submarine closed. 
Several shells from her gun hit the after part of the 
Dunraven, causing a depth charge to explode and setting 
her on fire aft, blowing the oflicer in charge of the after 
gun out of his control station, and wounding severely the 
seaman stationed at the depth charges. The situation 
now was that the submarine was passing from the port to 
the starboard quarter, and at any moment the 4-inch maga- 
zine and the remaining depth charges in the after part of 
the Dunraven might be expected to explode. The 4-inch 
gun’s crew aft knew the imminence of this danger, but 
not a man moved although the deck beneath them was 
rapidly becoming red hot; and Captain Campbell was 
so certain of the magnificent discipline and gallantly of 
his crew that he still held on so that the submarine might 
come clearly into view on the starboard side clear of the 
smoke of the fire aft. In a few minutes the anticipated 
explosion occurred. The 4-ineh gun and gun’s crew were 
blown into the air just too soon for the submarine to be 
in the best position for being engaged. The explosion 
itself caused the electrical apparatus to make the “open 
fire ” signal, whereupon the White Ensign was hoisted and 
the only gun bearing commenced firing; but the sub- 
marine submerged at once. 

Fifteen minutes later a torpedo hit the ship, and 
Captain Campbell again ordered “abandon ship” and 
sent away a second party of men to give the impression 
that the ship had now been finally abandoned although 
her tine character had been revealed. Meanwhile he had 
made a wireless signal to other ships to keep away as he 
still hoped to get the submarine, which, now keeping 
submerged, moved round the ship for three quarters of 
an hour, during which period the fire gained on the 
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Dunmvcii and frequent explosions of ammunition took 
place. 

The submarine then came to the surface right astern 
where no guns could bear on her, and recommenced her 
shellfire on the ship, hitting her frequently. During this 
period the officers and men still remaining on board 
gave no sign of their presence, Captain Campbell, by 
his example, imbuing this remnant of his splendid ship’s 
company with his own indomitable spirit of endurance. 
The submarine submerged again soon afterwards, and 
as she passed the ship Captain Campbell from his sub- 
merged tube fired a torpedo at her, which just missed. 
Probably the range was too short to allow the torpedo to 
gain its correct depth. She went right round the ship, 
and a second torpedo was fired from the other tube, which 
again missed. This torpedo was evidently seen from the 
submarine, as she submerged at once. The ship was 
sinking, and it was obviously of no use to continue the 
deception, which could only lead to a useless sacrifice of 
life; wireless signals for as5dstance were therefore made, 
and the arrival of some destroyers brought the action to a 
conclusion. The wounded were transferred to the 
destroyers and the ship taken in tow, but she sank whilst 
in tow forty-eight hours later. 

This action was perhaps the finest feat amongst the 
very many gallant deeds performed by decoy ships 
during the war. It displayed to the full the qualities of 
grim determination, gallantry, patience and resource, 
the splendid training and high standard of discipline, 
which were necessary to success in this form of warfare. 
Lieutenant Charles G. Bonner, R.N.R., and Petty-Officer 
Ernest Pitcher, R.N., were awarded the V.C. for their 
services in this action, and many medals for conspicuous 
gallantry .were also given to the splendid ship’s company. 
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Captain Campbell, as will be readily realized, met 
wth great success in his work, and he was the first to 
acknowledge how this success was due to those who 
worked so magnificently under his command, and he 
also realized the magnitude of the work performed by 
other decoy ships in all areas, since he knew better than 
most people the difficulties of enticing a submarine to 
her doom. 

On September 17, 1917, in position Lat. 49.42 N., 
Long. 18.18 W., the decoy ship Stonecrop, a small 
steamer commanded by Commander M. Blackwood, 
R.N., armed with one 4-inch, one 6-pounder gun and 
some stick-bomb throwers and carrjnng four torpedo tubes, 
sighted a submarine, which opened fire on her at long 
range, the fire being returned by the 6-pounder mo\mted 
aft. After the shelling had continued for some time 
the usual order was given to “ abandon ship,” and a 
little later the periscope of the submarine was sighted 
some distance away. The submarine gradually closed, 
keeping submerged, until wthin about a quarter of a 
mile, when she passed slowly round the ship, and finally 
came to the surface at a distance of about 500 yards on 
the starboard quarter. She did not close nearer, so the 
order was given to open fire, and hitting started after 
the third round had been fired and continued until the 
submarine sank stern first. No survivors were picked 
up, but all the indications pointed to the certainty of 
the destruction of the submarine. 

Patrol Gunboats 

Mention may here be made of another vessel of a special 
class designed in 1917. In the early summer, in con- 
sequence of the shortage of destroyers, of the delays in 
the production of new ones, and the great need for more 
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small craft suitable for escorting merchant ships through 
the submarine zone, arrangements were made to build a 
larger and faster class of trawler which would be suitable 
for convoy work under favourable conditions, and which to 
a certain extent would take the place of destroyers. 
Trawlers could be built mth much greater rapidity than 
destroyers, and trawler builders who could not build 
destro 3 ?^crs could be employed for the work, thus supple- 
menting the activities of the yards which could turn out 
the bigger craft. 

Accordingly a 18-knot trawler was designed, and a 
large number ordered. Great delays occurred, however, 
in their construction, as in that of all other classes of 
vessel owing to the pressure of various kinds of war work 
and other causes, and only one was delivered during 1917 
instead of the twenty or so which had been promised, whilst 
I believe that by July, 1918, not more than fourteen had 
been completed instead of the anticipated number of 
forty. I was informed that they proved to be a most 
tiseful type of vessel for the slower convoys, were excel- 
lent sea boats, with a large radius of action, were a great 
relief to the destroyers, and even to light cruisers, for 
convoy work. It is understood that some fifty were 
completed by the end of the war. 

Net Protection for Merchant Ships 

This idea originated in 1915 or 191G with Captain 
Edward C. Villiers, of the Actseon Torpedo School ship. 
Experiments were carried out by a battleship at Rosyth, 
in the first instance, and later at Scapa. They were at 
that time unsuccessful. 

At the end of 1916 I gave directions for a reconsideya- 
tion of the matter, and fresh trials were made ; 
but early in 1917 there seemed to be no prospect of 
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success, and the trials were again abandoned. However, 
Captain Villiers displayed great confidence in the idea, 
and he introduced modifications, with the result that 
later in the year 1917 directions were given for fresh 
trials to he undertaken. At the end of the year success 
was first obtained, and this .was confirmed early in 1918, 
and the device finally adopted. A curious experience 
during the trials was that the vessel carrying them out 
was actually fired at by a German submarine, with the 
result that the net protection saved the ship from being 
torpedoed. It is not often that an inventor receives such 
a good advertisement. 

Depth Chairge Throwers 

The first proposal for this device came from Ports- 
mouth, where the Commander-iu-Chief, Admiral the 
Hon. Sir Stanley Colville, was indefatigable in his efforts 
to combat the submarine? throwers manufactured by 
Messrs, Thornycroft, of Southampton, were tried and 
gave good results. The arrangement was one by which 
depth charges could be projected to a distance of 40 yards 
from a vessel, and the throwers were usually fitted one 
on each quarter so that the charges could be thrown out 
on the quarter whilst others were being dropped over 
the stern, and the chances of damaging or sinking the 
submarine attacked were thus greatly increased. 

As soon as the earliest machines had been tried orders 
were placed for large numbers and the supplies obtained 
were as follows : 

Deliveries commenced in July, 1917. 

By September 1, 80 had been delivered. 

By October 1, 97 had been delivered. 

By December 1, 288 had been delivered. 
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Coastal Motor Boats 

At the end of 1916 we possessed 13 fast eoastal motor 
boats, carrying torpedoes, and having a speed of some 
86 knots. They had been built to carry out certain 
operations in the Heligoland Bight, working from 
Harwich, but the preliminary air reconnaissance which 
it had been decided was necessaiy had not been effected 
by the end of 1916 owing to bad weather and the lack 
of suitable machines. 

When winter set in it bec.ame impossible, .with the 
type of aircraft then existing, to carry out the intended 
reconnaissance, and early in 1917 I abandoned the idea 
of the operations for the winter and sent the boats to 
the Dover Command for Sir R. Bacon to use from 
Dunkirk in operations against enemy vessels operating 
from Ostend and Zeebrugge. They quickly proved their 
value, and it became evident that they would also be 
useful for anti-submarine work. A large number were 
ordered, some for anti-submarine work and some for cer- 
tain contemplated operations in enemy waters, including a 
night attack on the enemy’s light cruisers known to 
lie occasionally in the Eras River, an operation that it .was 
intended to carry out in the spring of 1918. A daylight 
operation in this neighbourhood, which was carried out 
during 1918, did not, from the published reports, meet 
with success, the coastal motor boats being attacked by 
aircraft, vessels against which they were defenceless. The 
new boats were of an improved and larger type than the 
original 40-feet boats. Delays occurred in construction 
owing principally to the diflBculty in obtaining engines 
by reason of the great demand for engines for aircraft, 
and but few of the new boats were delivered during the 
year 1917. 
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Mining Operations 

The policy which was carried out during 1917 in 
this respect, so far as the supply of mines admitted, 
aimed at preventing the exit of submarines from 
enemy ports. Incidentally, the fact that we laid 
large numbers of mines in the Heligoland Bight rendered 
necessary such extensive sweeping operations before any 
portion of the High Sea Fleet could put to sea as to 
be very useful in giving us some indication of any move- 
ment that might be intended. In view of the distance 
of the Grand Fleet from German bases and the short 
time available in which to intercept the High Sea Fleet 
if it came out for such a puipose as a raid on our coasts, 
or on convoys, the information thus gathered woidd have 
proved of gi’eat value. 

In planning mining operations in the Heligoland 
Bight, it was necessary to take into consideration certain 
facts. The first was the knowledge that the Germans 
themselves had laid minefields in some portions of the 
Bight, and it was necessary for our minelayers to give 
such suspected areas a wide berth. Secondly, it was 
obvious that we could not lay minefields in areas very near 
those which we ourselves had already mined, since we 
should run the risk of blowing up our owm ships with our 
o\vn mines. 

Mining operations had necessarily to be carried out 
at night, and as there were no navigational aids in the 
way of lights, etc., in the Heligoland Bight, the position 
in which our mines were laid was never known with 
absolute accmacy. Consequently an area in which we 
had directed mines to be laid, and to which a minelayer 
had been sent, could not safely be approached within a 
distance of some five miles on a subsequent occasion. 
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The use in mining operations of the device known 
as "‘taut wire” gear, introduced by Vice-Admiral 
Sir Hcmy Oliver, was of great hclii in ensuring 
accuracy in laying minefields and consequently in 
reducing the danger distance surrounding our own 
minefields. 

As our mining oj)eration.s increased in number we 
were driven farther and farther out from the German 
ports for subsequent operations. This naLiu*ally increased 
the area to be mined as the Heligoland Bight is bell- 
mouthed in shape, but it had the advantage of making 
the operations of German minesweepers and mine- 
bumpers more difficult and hazardous as they had to work 
farther out, thus giving our light forces better chances 
of catching them at work and engaging them. Such 
actions as that on November 17, 1917, between our light 
forces and the German light cruisers and minesweepers 
were the result. We did not, of course, lay mines in 
either the Danish or Dutch territorial waters, and these 
waters consequently afforded an exit for German vessels 
as our minefields became most distant from Geiman 
bases. 

Broadly speaking, the policy was to lay mines 
so thoroughly in the Heligoland Bight as to force 
enemy submarines and other vessels to make their 
exits along the Danish or Dutch coasts in territorial 
waters. 

At the end of the exit we stationed submarines to 
signal enemy movements and to attack enemy vessels. 
We knew, of course, that the enemy would sweep other 
channels for his ships, but as soon as we discovered the 
position of these channels, which was not a very difficult 
matter, more mines were laid at the end. In order to 
give neutrals fair warning, certain areas which included 
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the Heligoland Bight were proclaimed dangerous. In 
this respect German and British methods may be con- 
trasted : We never laid a minefield which could possibly 
have been dangerous to neutrals without issuing a warning 
stating that a certain area (which included the minefield) 
was dangerous. The Germans never issued such a warning 
unless the proclamation stating that half the Atlantic 
Ocean, most of the North Sea, and nine-tenths of the 
Mediterranean were dangerous could be considered as 
such. It was also intended, as mines became available, 
to lay more deep minefields in positions near our own 
coast in which enemy submarines were known to work; 
these minefields would be safe for the passage of surface 
vessels, but our patrol craft would force the submarines to 
dive into them. This system to a certain extent had 
already been in use during 1915 and 1916. 

Schemes were also being devised by Admiral of the 
Fleet Sir Arthur Wilson, who devoted much of his time 
to mining devices, by which mines some distance below 
the surface would be exploded by an enemy submarine 
even if navigating on the sm’face. 

Such was the policy. Its execution was diflScuIt. 

The first difficulty lay in the fact that we did not 
possess a thoroughly satisfactory mine. A percentage only 
of our mines exploded when hit by a submarine, and they 
failed sometimes to take up their intended depth when 
laid, betraying their presence by appearing on the 
surface. 

Energetic measures were adopted to overcome this 
latter defect, but it took time and but few mines were 
available for laying in the early months of 1917. 

The result of our minelaying efforts is shown in the 
following table ; 
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Year. 


1915 

191G 

First quarter of 1917 
Second „ ,, 

Third ,, „ 


Mines laid 
in Ihe Heligoland 
Bight. 

. 4,498 

. 1,079 

. 4,805 

G,88C 
. 3,510 


Deep mines laid 
off our oion coasts 
to catch submarines. 

088 

2,578 

8,843 


In the Straits of Dover, Thames Estuary and off the 
Belgian coast we laid 2,004 mines in 1914, 6,837 in 1915, 
9,085 in 1910, and 4,069 in the first three quarters of 1917. 

These last mines were laid as fast as the alterations, 
made with a view to increasing their efficiency, could be 
carried out. 

During the early part of the year 1917 the new pattern 
of mine, known as the “ H ” Type, evolved in 1916, had 
been tried, and although not perfectly satisfactory at the 
first trials, the success was sufficient to warrant the placing 
of orders for 100,000 mines and in making arrangements 
for the quickest possible manufacture. This was done 
by the Director of Torpedoes and Mines, Beai’-Admiral 
the Hon. Edward Fitzherbert, under the direction of the 
then Fourth Sea Lord, Rear-Admiral Lionel Halsey. 

Deliveries commenced in the summer of 1917, but by 
the end of September only a little over 1,500 were ready 
for laying. Some 500 of these were laid in September 
in the Heligoland Bight and were immediately successful 
against enemy submarines. More were laid in the Bight 
during October, November and December, and the re- 
mainder, as they were produced, were prepared for laying 
in the new minefield in the Straits of Dover. In the 
fourth quarter of the year a total of 10,889 mines mas 
laid in the Heligoland Bight and in the Straits of Hover. 

During this last quarter delivery of H ” pattern 
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rallies was as follows : In October 2,350, November 5,300, 
December 4,800; total 12,450. So that it will be seen 
that the mines were laid as fast as delivery was made. 

The great increase in projected minelaying operations 
during the year 1917 made it necessary also to add con- 
siderably to the number of minelaying vessels. 

In January, 1917, the only vessels equipped for this 
service were four merchant ships and the Flotilla Leader 
Abdiel, with a total minelaying capacity of some 1,200 
mines per trip. It was not advisable to carry out mine- 
laying operations in enemy waters during the period near 
full moon owing to the laibility of the minelayers being 
seen by patrol craft. Under such conditions the position 
of the minefield would be known to the enemy. As the 
operation of placing tlie mines on board occupied several 
days, it was not possible to depend on an average of more 
than three operations per ship per month from the larger 
minelayers. Consequently, with the intended policy in 
view, it was obvious that more minelayers must be 
provided. 

It was inadvisable to use merchant ships, since every 
vessel was urgently required for trade or transport pur- 
poses, and the alternative was to fit men-of-war for 
minelaying. The only old vessels of this tvq)e suitable for 
mining in enemy waters were ships of the “ Ariadne ” 
class, and although their machinery was not too reliable, 
two of these vessels that were seaworthy were converted 
to minelayers. In addition a number of the older light 
ciuisers were fitted with portable rails on which mines 
could be carried when minelaying operations were con- 
templated, in place of a portion of the armament which 
could be removed ; a flotilla of destroyers, vwth some fur- 
ther flotilla leaders, were also fitted out as minelayers, and 
several additional submarines were fitted for this purpose. 
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For a i)i’ojcctcd special scheme of minclaying in 
enemy waters a nnmbcr of lighters were ordered, and 
some of the motor launches and (‘oastal motor boats 
were fitted out and utilized for mining ojjcrations on I he 
Belgian coast towards the end of 1917. 

By the end of that year 12 light cruisers, 12 destroyers 
and flotilla leaders and 5 submarines had been (itted for 
minclaying. Two old cruisers had been added to the 
minclaying fleet and several other vessels were in hand 
for the same imrpose. 'i'he detailed ])lans of the arrange- 
ments were prepared and the work of fitting out mine- 
layers carried out under the supervision of Admiral II. N. 
Ommanney, C.B., whose scivices in this luaLter were of 
great value. The rapidity with which ships were 
added to the minelaying fleet was largely due to his 
efforts. 

On the entry of the United States of America into 
the war a further development of mining policy heeaiiic 
feasible. The immense manufacturing resources of the 
United Stales rendered a large production of mines an 
easy matter, with ihc result that as soon as the United 
States Navy produced a reliable type of mine the idea of 
placing a mine barrage across the northern part of the 
North Sea which had been previously discussed bceaiue 
a matter of practical politics. With this end in view a still 
further addition to the nnnclaying fleet became necessary, 
and since the mining would be carried out at leisure in 
this case and speed \vas no great necessity for the n\ine- 
Inyer owing to the distance of the minefields from enemy 
waters, an old battleship was piit in hand for conversion. 

With the enormous increase in the number of mines 
on order the problem of storage became of importance, 
including as it did the storage of the very large number, 
some 120,000, required for the northern barrage. 
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The Third Sea Lord, Admiral Lionel Halsey, took 
this matter in hand with characteristic energy, and in 
conjunction with United States naval offieers made all the 
necessary arrangements’. 

Hie United States mines were stored in the vicinity 
oi’ invergordon, and the British mines intended for use 
in the northern barrage were loeated at Grangemouth, 
near Leith, where Rear-Admiral Clinton Baker was in 
charge, as well as in other places, w'hilst those for use in 
the Heligoland Bight and Channel waters were stored at 
Immingham and other southern depots. 

The laying of the North Sea mine barrage was not 
accomplished without very considerable delay, and many 
difficulties were encountered. It was originally antici- 
pated that the barrage would be completed in the spring 
of 1918, but owing to various defects in botli British 
and United States mines which made themselves apparent 
when the operations commenced, due partly to the great 
depth of water as well as to other causes, a delay of 
several months took place; and, even when near com- 
pletion, the barrage was not so effective as many had hoped 
in spite of the great expenditure of labour and material 
involved. I have not the figures of the munber of sub- 
marines that the barrage is thought to have accounted for, 
but it was known to be disappointing. 

Flares 

In the late summer of 1917 flares were experimented 
with; they were intended to be used from kite balloons 
with the object of sighting submarines when on the surface 
at night. Previously searchlights in destroyers had been 
used for this purpose, ^^le flares were not much used, 
however, from kite balloons, owing to lack of oppoi'tunity, 
but trials which were carried out with flares from patrol 
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craft, .such as trawlers and drii‘Ler.s, dcnionsLralcd Lhal they 
would be of value from these vessels, and when the 
Folkcstone-Gri.snez niinclleld was laid in November and 
Dceeinber, 1917, it was apparent that the flares would be 
of use in forcing .submarines to dive at night into the 
ininoficld to escape detection on the surfaee and attack by 
gunfire. 

Manufacture on a large scale was therefore coin- 
nienccfl, and during 1918 the flares were in constant use 
across the Straits of Dover. 

Electrical Submarine Detector 

The existence of this very valuable device was due lo 
the work of certain di.stinguishcd scientists, and experi- 
\ncnts were carried out during 1917. It was bro\ight to 
perfection in the late autumn, and ordcivs were given lo 
fit it in certain localities. Some difHenlLy wtt.s experienced 
in obtaining the necessary material, but the work was well 
in hand by the end of the year, and (piiekly proved its 
value. 


Submarine Against Submarine 

Prior to the year 1917 the only areas in which our 
own submarines operated against enemy ve.sscls of the 
same type wa.s in the North Sea, or occasionally in the 
vicinity of the Hebrides. Grand Fleet submarines were 
used in the northern areas during 1916, and Harwich 
submarines operated farther south, but the number of 
underwater craft available was insufRcicnt for any ex- 
tended method of attack. Early in 1917, when our 
mercantile losses were very heavy, some submarines were 
withdrawn from the Harwich and Humber districts and 
formed into a flotilla off the coast of Ireland for this form 
of operation. Some risk had to be accepted in thus rc- 
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ducing our submarine strenglh in soulhern waters. At 
the same time some Grand Fleet submarines were 
organized into a watching patrol in the area off tlie 
Shetland Islands, through which enemy submarines were 
expected to pass. The Avateh off the Horn Ueci* and in the 
Heligoland llight, which had previously been in force, 
was also maintained. 

A little later the submarine flotilla off the Irish coast 
was strengthened, and a regular patrol instituted near 
the North Channel between Ireland and Scotland. The 
next step was the withdrawal of some “0” Cla.ss sub- 
marines from eoastal work on our cast coast to work in 
the area between England and Holland near the North 
Hinder Lightship, a locality much frequented by enemy 
submarines on passage. Still later some siibrnarines were 
attached to the Portsmouth Command, where, working 
under Sir Slaidey Colville, they had some striking suc- 
cesses j others went to the Dover Command. The latter 
were fitted with occulting lights on top of the conning- 
tower, and were moored at night to buoys in the Dover 
Net Barrage, in places where enemy submarines were 
likely to pass, in order that they might have a chance of 
torpedoing them. A division of submarines rvas also sent 
to Gibraltar, to operate against enemy cruiser submarines 
working in that vicinity or near the Canaries. Successes 
against enemy siibinarines were also obtained in the latter 
locality. 

Finally, the arrival oC some United States submarines 
enabled the areas in which this form of attack was in 
force to be still further extended, after the American per- 
sonnel had been trained to this form of warfare. There was 
a great increase in the number of enemy submarines 
sunk by this method of attack during 1917 as compared 
Avith previous years; the number of vessels sunk does 

TI 
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not, however, eonvey a coiupleLe iippreeiulion of the 
effect of this form of anti-submarine warfare. The great 
value of it lay in the feeling of insecurity that it bred 
in the minds of the enemy submarine comnianders. The 
moral effect of the constant apijrchcnsion that one is 
being “ stalked” is considerable. Indeed, the combina- 
tion of our aircraft and our subniaiinc patrols led to our 
vessels rcpoiling, rcgrcl fully, that it was very seldom that 
(icrman submarines wei-e Immd on the '•urface in day- 
light, and towards the end of 1917 quite a large pro- 
portion of the attacks on merchant ships look ])lace at 
night. 

'The work for our own vessels w'as very arduous indeed. 
It was only on rare occasions that it was possible to 
bring off a successful attack on a submarine tlnil had 
been sighted, the low underwater speed of submarines 
making it difficult to get into position when the eru'my 
was only sighted at short range, which was nalnrally 
usually the ease. 

In order to obviate this difficulty directions were given 
in 1917 to design a special type of submarine for this form 
of warfare, and I believe that the first vessel was eompl('tcd 
by the autumn of 1918. 

This account of the development of anti-submarine 
measures during 1917 would not be complete without 
mention of the work of the Trade Division of the Staff, 
of which Captain Richard Webb, C.B., was the Director 
until September. 

This Division wa.s either partly or wholly responsible 
for : 

(1) The great increase in the rapidity of placing 
the armaments on board merchant ships. 

(2) The establishment of schools of instruction 
Cor captains and officers of the Mei*cantile Marine. 
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This training scheme was begun, at Chatham Bar- 
racks in Febniary, 1917, by Commander E. Ij. B. 
Lockyer, aeLing under Captain Webb, and later was 
extended to Portsmouth, Cardiff and Greenock. Its 
success was so marked, and its benefit in assisting 
officers to handle their shijis in the manner best ealcu- 
latcd to save them from submarine attack so great, 
that the Admiralty was continually being pressed by 
shipowners and by the officers of the Mercantile 
Marine to extend the instruction to more and more 
ports. This was done so far as possible, our principal 
difficulty being to provide officers capable of giving 
the instruction required. 

(8) The provision of wireless plant and operators 
to the Mercantile Marine. Tliis was another matter 
taken up with energy during 1917, and with excellent 
results. 

(4) The drilling of guns crews for the merchant 
ships. Men were invited to go through a course 
of drill, and large numbers responded and were 
instnicted at the Royal Naval Depot at the Crystal 
Palace. 

All these matters were additional to the important 
work upon which the Trade Division was constantly 
employed, which included all blockade questions, the 
routeing of merchant ships, examination of ships, etc. 

In addition to the instructional anti-submarine course 
for masters and officers, gunnery courses for cadets and 
apprentices were started at Portsmouth, Chatham and 
Devonport. A system of virits to ships by officer in- 
structors for the purpose of affording instruction and for 
inspection, as well as for the purpose of lecturing, was 
instituted, and arrangements were made for giving in- 
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‘.Lnictiou in sigujilling. Some idea of the work carried 
onl will be gathered from the following ligufcs {.howlng 
the instructional work carried out during the year 1917 : 


Masters 

1 ,929 

Offieers 

2,14.9 

Number of cadets and apprentices 


passed 'Ihrongh the gunnery course 

5 l.*l 

Number of merchant seamen trained 


in gunnery at the Crystal Palace ... 

;j,9(i I. 

Number of ships visited by olliecr 


instmetors 

(5,927 

Numbers attending ihesc lectures : 


Mas Levs 

i,«<;i 

Officers 

.'5,921 

Number of officers and men instructed 


in signalling 

10,487 


The keenness shown by olliccrs and men of the mer- 
chant service contributed in a marked degree to the success 
of the courses instituted ; just one example may be given. 
I visited the Iloyal Naval Depot at the Crystal Pahu'c 
early in 1018, and amongst other most interesting scenes 
witnessed a large uimibcr of men of the merchant ser- 
vice at gun drill. I questioned several of them as to their 
experiences, and many of the men had had their shii)s 
torpedoed under them three, four or five iinies. Amongst 
the gun crews was a steward v.dio had been through this 
experience four limes. On my asking why ho, as a 
steward, should be going through the gunnery course, he 
replied that he hoped that by so doing he might stand 
a chance of getting his own back by assisting to sink a 
submarine. 

The knowledge which I possessed of the measures in- 
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Iroduc'ccl during the year 1917 to combat the German 
submarine warfare, and tbc continual increase in the 
efficiency of the anti-submarine work which I knew would 
result from increased production of anti-submarine 
vessels and weapons, led me in Februaiy, 1918, to stale 
that in my opinion Ihe submarine menace would be “held” 
by the autumn of the year 1918. The remark, which 
was made at what I understood to be a private gathering, 
was given very wide publicity, and was criticized at the 
time, hut it was fulfilled, as the figures will indicate. 

As a matter of interest relative to this chapter, a small 
chart (C) is included in the pocket at the end ; it shows the 
barred zone declared by the Germans as the area in which 
all ships would be sunk without warning. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE INTRODUCTION OF THE CONVOY SYSTEM 

The quchtion of the introduclion of convoys for Lhe 
protection of merchant ships was under ('onsideraLion at 
various times during the war. The system had been 
employed during Lhe old wars and had proved its value 
in the case of attack by vessels on the surface, and it was 
natural that thoughts should be directed towards its re- 
introduction when the submarine campaign developed. 
Inhere is one inherent disadvantage in this system 
which cannot be ovcrco-me, although it can be mitigated 
by careful organization, viz. the delay involved. Delay 
means, of course, a loss of carrying power, and when ton- 
nage is already .short any proposal which mu.st reduce its 
efficiency ha.s to be very carefully examined. The delay 
of the convoy system is due to two causes, (a) because the 
speed of the convoy must nccc.ssarily be fixed by the speed 
of the .slowest ship, and (b) the fact that the arrival of a 
large number of ships at one time may cause congestion 
and consequent delay at the port of unloading. However, 
if additional safety is given there is compensation for this 
delay when the ri.sk is great. One danger of a convoy 
system under modern conditions should be mentioned, 
viz. the increased risk from attack by mines. If ships 
are .sailing singly a minefield will in all probability sink 
only one vessel — ^the first ship entering it. The fate of 
that ship reveals the presence of the field, and with 
adequate organization it is improbable that other vessels 
will be sunk in the same field. In the ease of a convoy 
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encountering a minefield, as in the case oC a fleet, several 
ships may be sunk practically simultaneously. 

During the year 191G, whilst I was still in command 
of the Grand Fleet, suggestions as to convoys had been 
forwarded to the Admiralty for the better protection of 
the ocean trade against attack by surface vessels ; but it 
was pointed out to me that the number of cruisers avail- 
able for escort work was entirely insufficient, and that, 
consequently, the suggestions could not be adopted. This 
objection was one that could only be overcome by remov- 
ing some of the faster merchant ships from the trade 
routes and arming them. To this course there ,was the 
objection that we were already — ^that is before the inten- 
sive campaign began — ^very short of shipping. 

Shortly after my taking up the post of h'irst Sea Lord at 
the Admiralty, at the end of 1910, the question was 
discussed once more. At that time the danger of attack 
by enemy raiders on shipping in the North Atlantic was 
small; the protection needed was against attack by 
submarines, and the dangerous area commenced some 
300-400 miles from the British Islands. It was known 
that unrestricted submarine warfare was about to com- 
mence, and that this would mean that shipping would 
usually be subjected to torpedo attack from submarines 
when in a submerged condition. Against this form of 
attack the gun armament of cruisers or aimed merchant 
ships was practically useless, and, however powerfully 
armed, ships of this type wei-e themselves in peril of being 
torpedoed. Small vessels of shallow draught, possessing 
high speed, offered the only practicable form of protec- 
tion. Shallow draught was necessary in order that the 
protecting vessels should themselves be comparatively 
immune from successful torpedo fire, and speed was essen- 
tial for offensive operations against the submarines. 
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Convoy sailing was, as has been slated, the iccognizcd 
nioUiocl oC trade proLcclion in Llie old wars, and this 
was a strong argument in luvour of its adoj)tion in 
I ho Into war. It should, however, be elcaily undersLood 
Llial Ihc coiidilions had enlircly changed. Convoy sailing 
for Ihc ])ioLccLion of nicrehant ships against loipcdo 
attack b.y submarines was quite a did’cicnt matter from 
sucli a system as a preventive against attack by smface 
vessels aivd involved far gi-taler ditricullics. In the days of 
sailing ships especially, at curate station keeping v\as not 
very necessary, and the shijis compiising ihe convoy sailed 
in loose order and covered a eonsidcrahle area of water. 
On a strange vessel, also a sailing vessel, being sighlcd, 
the protecting frigate or frigates would proceed to invesLi- 
gatc her character, whilst the ships ovnnposing the convoy 
closed in towards one another or steered a course that 
w<mld lake them out of danger. 

Tn the eireiimslancos with which we were dealing in 
1017 the requirements were quite otherwise. It was 
essential for the protection of the convoy that the ships 
should keep clo.se and accural e stalion and should he 
able to maiunuvrc by signal. Close stalion was enjoined 
by the necessity of reducing the area covered by the con- 
voy ; accurate station was required to ensure .safely from 
collision and freedom of iuan<jcuvi*c. It will be realized 
that a convoy comprising twenty to thirty vi'sscls occupies 
considerable space, even when steaming in the usual 
formation of four, five or six columns. Since the niimhcr 
of destroyers or sloops that could be provided for screen- 
ing the convoy from torpedo attack by submarines was 
bound to he very limited under any conditions, it was 
essential that the columns of ships .should be as short as 
])ossible ; in other words, that ihe ships should follow one 
another at close intervals, .so lliat the destroyers on each 
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side of the convoy should be able as far as possible to 
guard il from attack by submarines working from the 
Hank, and that they should be able with great rapidity 
to counter-attack a submarine .with depth charges should a 
jieriscoijc be sighted for a brief moment above the surface, 
or the track of a torpedo be seen. In fact, it was neces- 
sary, if the protection of a convoy was to be real proitec- 
tion, that the sliips composing the convoy should be 
handled in a manner that approached the handling of 
battleships in a squadron. The diagram on p. 107 shows 
an ideal convoy with six destroyers protecting it, disposed 
in the manner ordered at the start of the convoy system. 

How Car this ideal was attainable was a matter of 
doubt. Prior to 1917 our experience of merchant ships 
sailing in company had been confined to troop transports. 
These vessels were well officered and well manned, carried 
experienced engine-room staffs, were capable op attaining 
moderate speeds, and were generally not comparable to 
ordinary cargo vessels, many of which were of very slow 
speed, and possessed a large proportion of officers and men 
of limited sea experience, owing to the very considerable 
personnel of the Mercantile Marine which had joined the 
Hoyal Naval Reserve and was serving in the Fleet or in 
patrol craft. Moreover, even the troop transports had not 
crossed the submarine zone in company, but had been 
escorted independently ; and many naval officers who had 
been in charge of convoys, when questioned, were not 
convinced that sailing in convoy under the conditions 
mentioned above was a feasible proposition, nor, more- 
over, were the masters of the transports. 

In February, 1917, in order to investigate this aspect 
of the question, a conference took place between the 
Naval Staff and the masters of cargo steamers which 
were lyins in the London docks. The masters were 
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asked their opinion as to how i‘ar their ships could be 
depended on to keep station in a convoy oC 12 to 20 
vessels. They expressed a unanimous opinion that it 
was not practicable to keep station under the conditions 
mentioned, the difficulty being due to two causes : (1) 
the incxijcricnce of their deck olIicci*s' owing to so many 
of them having been taken for the Uoyal Naval IJescrve, 
and (2) the inexperience of their engineers, combined 
with the impossibility of obtaining delicate adjustments 
of speed by reason of the absence of suitable engine-room 
telegraphs and the poor quality of much of the coal used. 
When pressed as to the greatest number of ships that 
could be expected to manoeuvre together in safety, the 
masters of these cargo steamers, all experienced seamen, 
gave it as their opinion that two or possibly three 
was’ the maximum number. The opinions thus expressed 
were oonlirmed later by other masters of merchant 
ships who were consulted on the subject. It is to 
the eternal credit of the British Merchant Marine, which 
rendered service of absolutely inestimable value to the 
Jiinpirc throughout the war, that when put to the test 
by the adoption of the convoy system, oflficers and men 
proved that they could achieve far more than they them- 
selves had considci'cd possible. At the same lime it should 
he recognized how severe a strain was imposed on officers, 
particularly tlie masters, of vessels sailing in convoy. 

The matter was kept constantly under review. In 
rebraary, 1917, the Germans commenced unrestricted 
submarine warfare against raerclianl ships of all nation- 
alities, and as a consequence our shipping losses, as well 
as those of Allied and iieuitral countries, began to 
mount steadily each succeeding month. The effect oil 
this new phase of submaiine warfare is best illustrated 
by a few figures. 
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During the last four months of 1910 the gross tonnage 
lost by submarine attach alone gave the following monthly 
average: British, 121,500; Allies, 59,500; neutrals, 
87,500; total, 268,500. 

In the first four months of 1917 the figures became, 


ill round numbers 






British. 

Allies. 

Neutrals. 

Total. 

January 

104,000 

62,000 

1 16,000 

282,000 

February 

256,000 

77,000 

131,000 

464,000 

March 

283,000 

74,000 

149,000 

506,000 

April * 

513,000 

138,000 

185,000 

831 ,000 


NOTE 


— Ill neillier case is Ihc loss of fishing craft liicliidcd. 


It will be realized that, sinec the losses Lo%vards the end 
of 1916 were sueh as to give just cause for considerable 
anxiety, the later figures made it clear that some method 
of counteracting the submarines must be found and found 
quickly if the Allied cause was to be saved from disasteiv 
None of the anti-submarine measures that had been 
under consideration or trial since the formation of the 
Anti-Submarine Division of the Naval Staff in December, 
1016, could by any possibility mature for some months, 
since time was necessary for the production of vessels and 
more or less complicated malcricl, and in these circum- 
stances the only step that could be taken was that of 
giving a trial to the eonvoy system for the ocean trade, 
although the time was by no means yet ripe for effective 
use of the system, by reason of the shortage of destroyers, 
sloops and cruisers, which was still most acute, although 
the situation was improving slowly month by month as 
new ^'essels were completed. 

Prior to this date we had already had some experience 
of convoys as a protection against submarine attack. The 
coal trade of Prance had been brought under convoy in 

« ipjjg United States entered the war on April 6, 1917. 
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March, 1917. The ti'ade between Scandinavia and North 
Sea ports was also organized in convoys in April of the 
same year, this trade having since December, 191G, been 
carried out on a system of “protected sailings.” It is 
true that these convoys were always very much scattered, 
particularly the Scandinavian convoy, which was composed 
largely of nc\itral vessels and ihcrcrorc iirescnlcd cxeep- 
lional difUeultics in the matter of organization and 
handling. 'I'lie number of destroyers which could be 
spared for screening the convoys was also very small. 
'Phe protection afforded was Ihercfore more apparent 
than real, but even so the results had been very good in 
rcdiicing the losses by submarine attack. 'I'hc ]>r()tcction 
of the vessels employed in the French coal trade was 
entrusted very largely to trawlers, as the shij)s composing 
the convoy were mostly slow, so that in this ease more 
screening vessels were available, allhough they ^vcre not 
so efficient, being themselves of slow speed. 

For the introduelion of a system of convoy which 
would protect mcrchaiiL ships as far as their port of 
discharge in the United Kingdom, there were two re- 
quirements : (a) A sufficient number of convoying cruisers 
or armed merchant ships, whose vOle woidd be that of 
bringing the ships comprising the convoy to some selected 
rendezvous outside the zone of submarine activity, where 
it would be met by the flotilla of small vessels which would 
protect the convoy through the submarine area. It was 
essential that the ships of the convoy should arrive at this 
rendezvous as an organized unit, well practised in slaLion- 
keeping by day, and at night, with the ships dai'kcncd, 
and that the vessels should be capable also of zigzagging 
together and of carrying out such necessary mov(*mcnLs as 
alterations of course, etc. ; otherwise the convoy could not 
be safely escorted through the danger area, (h) The 
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other essential was the presence ot the escorting flotilla in 
suflieient strength. 

It has heen menlioncd that there was an insufficient 
number oi‘ vessels available for use as eonvo3nng cnhsersi. 
It was estimated that about fifty cruisers or armed 
merchant ships Avould be required Eor this service if the 
homcAvard-bound trade to the British Isles- alone was con- 
sidered. An additional twelve vessels would be necessary 
to deal Avith the outw'ard-bound trade. At the time only 
eighteen vessels Averc available, and these could only be 
obtained by denuding the North Atlantic entirely of 
cruisers. 

The situation, in regard to destroyers or other fast 
vessels presented equal difficulties. Early in February, 
1917, Ave had available for general convoy or patrol work 
only fourteen destroyers stationed at Devonporb and 
tAvclve sloops at QueenstoAAm, and owing to repairs and 
the necessity of resting officers and men periodically, only 
a proportion of these AA^ere available at any one lime. 
A number of these A’essels were required to escort troop 
transports through the submarine danger zone. During 
the month of February six sloops were diverted from their 
proper work of minesweeping in the North Sea and added 
to the patrol force at Queenstown, and eight destroyers 
Avere taken from the Grand Fleet and sent to southern 
waters for patrol and escort duty. There were obAnous 
objections to this- weakening of the North Sea forces, but it 
Avas necessaiy in the circumstances to ignore them. 

This total of forty destroyers and sloops represented 
tlie Avhole available force at the end of February. Simul- 
taneously a careful investigation shoAved that for the 
institution of a system of convoy and escort for homeAvajd- 
boimd Atlantic trade alone to the United Kingdom, our 
requirements would be eighty-one destroyers or sloops and 
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forly-ciglit trawlers- (tlic latter vessels being only suitable 
for escorting the slow G-7-knot slvii)s of the trade from 
Gibraltar to the United Kingdom)- For the outward 
Atlantie trade from the United Kingdom our estimated re- 
quirements were forty-four additional destroyers or sloops. 

The defieieiiey in suitable vessels of thi.s class is best 
shown by the follomng table, which reveals the destroyer 
position at different periods during the year 1917 : 
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There was the possible alternative of bringing only a 
small portion of the trade under convoy by taking all 
the available fast small craft from patrol duty and utilizing 
them to escort this portion of the trade, but it was felt 
that as this would leave the whole of the remaining trade 
entiicly without pi’otection, and no fast patrol craft 
would be on the trade routes to pick up the crews of any 
merohauL ships that might be sunk by submarines, the step 
was not justitied. 

The next point for consideration was the possibility 
of obtaining destroyers or sloops from other sources with 
which to increase the forces for trade protection. The 
only commands on which it was possible to draw further 
were the Grand Fleet, the Harwich and Dover forces, 
the destroyers of old types working on the East Coast, or 
the dcstroj^ers and “P” boats protecting our cross- 
Channel communications west of the Dover Command. 

It was out of the question to reduce the Harwich or 
Dover flotillas materially, as we were already mnning 
the gravest risks from the inadequacy of these forces to 
deal with enemy destroyers and submarines operating in 
southern waters from Zeebrugge or from German ports, 
and in addition the Harwich Force furnished the sole 
protection for the Avecklj' convoy running between the 
Thames and Dutch ports, besides being much required 
for reconnaissance and offensive operations in the Heligo- 
land Bight so far as it could be spared for this purpose. 
However, the emergency was such that destroyers 
were taken from Harwich, as the force obtained new 
vessels of a faster and more powerful type. The destroyers 
on the East Coast and in the Portsmouth Command were 
already inadequate to afford proper protection to the trade 
and the cross-Channel communications, as evidenced by 
our losses. Here again, however, in order to meet the 
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vcvy serious situation, some destroy evs were eventually 
transferred to Devonport from Portsmouth, but at the 
expense of still less protection and fewer opportunities 
for offensive action against submarines. There remained 
only the Grand Fleet destroyers on which we could draw 
yet further. It had always been held that the Grand 
Fleet rcquii’cd a total force of one hundred destroyers 
and ten flotilla leaders for the double jiurposc of 
screening the ships from submarine attack when at sea 
and of countering the enemy’s destroyers and attacking 
his heavy ships with torpedo fire in a fleet action. We 
had gradually built the destroyer force of the Grand Fleet 
u]) to this figure by the early spring of 1917, although, 
of course, it fell far short of requirements in earlier monlhs. 
It was well known to us that the High Sea Fleet would 
be accompanied by at least eight flotillas’, or eighty-eight 
destroyers, when proceeding to sea at its selected 
moment, and it was quite probable' that the number 
might he much higher, as many more vessels were 
available. At our average moment, even with a nominal 
force of one hundred destroyers and ten flotilla leadcj’s, 
we could not expect that more than seventy destroyers 
and eight leaders would be present with the Fleet, since, 
in addition to those absent refitting, a considerable 
number were always engaged on trade protection or anti- 
submarine work in northern waters which could not join 
up in time to accompany the Fleet to sea. When the 
Scandinavian convoy was started in April, 1917, one 
flotilla leader and six destroyers from the Grand Fleet 
were used for its protection; other vessels in northern 
waters also depended on Grand Fleet destroyers for 
protection. Any further transference, therefore, of 
destroyers from the Grand Fleet to southern waters for 
trade protection was a highly dangerous expedient, involv- 
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ing increased risk from submarine attack on the heavy 
shii).s in the event of the Fleet proceeding to sea, as well as 
disadvantages in a Fleet action. The necessity, however, 
was so gi’eat that the risk had to be faced, and for some 
months of 1917 from eight to twelve Grand Fleet 
destroyers were used for trade protection in the Atlantic, 
principally from Irish ports, in addition to those protecting 
trade in the North Sea. 

It is interesting to note the number of persons who 
claim to have been the first to urge the Admiralty to 
adopt convoys as a method of protecting merchant ships 
against submarine attack. The claimants for this dis- 
tinction arc not confined to Great Britain ; the great 
majority of them are people without any knowledge of 
the sea and naval jnatters, certainly none of them pos- 
sessed any knowledge of the number of vessels needed 
to afford protection to the ships under convoy, nor of the 
vessels which we could produce for the purpose at the 
time. 

Possibly the facts related above may serve to show 
that convoys were commenced by Admiralty direction, 
and that they were started as soon as and extended 
as rapidly as the necessary protecting vessels could be 
provided. Those who argued then, or who have argued 
since, that we should have reduced the number of 
destroyers ^vith the Grand Fleet will not, I think, meet 
with any support from those who served in that Fleet, 
especially from the officers upon whom lay the responsi- 
bility for countering any move of the High Sea Fleet. 

The entry of the United States into the war early 
in April eased the situation somewhat. First it was hoped 
that the United States Navy would assist us with de- 
stroj’-ers and other small craft, and secondly it was a fact 
that the great majority of the material imported into 
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countries contiguous to Germany came from the United 
States. There was reason to anticipate that steps would bo 
taken by the United States authorities in the direction of 
some form of rationing of these countries, and in these 
circumstances it was justifiable to reduce gradually the 
strength of our blockading squadron of armed merchant 
vessels known as the lOth Cruiser Squadron. By this 
means we could at once provide additional vessels to act 
as convoying cruisers. 

Vice-Admiral W. S. Sims had arrived in this country 
in March, 1917, after passing through an exciting experi- 
ence, the ship in which he crossed (the United States 
steamer St. Louis) being mined outside Liverpool. He 
came to visit me at the Admiralty immediately after his 
arrival in Ijondon, and from that day until I left the 
Admiralty at the end of the year it was my privilege and 
pleasure to work in the very closest co-operation with him. 
My friendship with the Admiral was of very long standing. 
We had during many yeans exchanged views on different 
naval subjects, but principally on gunnery questions. T, 
in common with other British naval officers who had the 
honour of his acquaintance, had always been greatly striu'k 
by his wonderful success in the post of Inspector of I'arget 
Practice in the United States Navy. That success was 
due not only to his intimate knowledge of gunnery, but 
also to his attractive personality, charm of manner, 
keen sense of humour, and quick and accurate grasp of 
any problem with which he was confronted. It was for- 
tunate indeed for the Allied cause that Admiral Sims 
.should have been selected to command the United States 
forces in European waters, for to the qualities mentioned 
above he added a habit of sjreaking his mind with 
absolutely fearless disregard of the consequences. This 
characteristic has led him on more th"n one occasion into 
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difliculLy, but in the circunibLanccs wiLli which wc had to 
deal in 1917 it was jiisL the quality that was needed. It 
was a very difficult matter for those in authority in the 
United Slates, separated as they were by 3,000 miles of 
sea from the theatres of war, to lealize the conditions in 
FiUro])can waters, for the Admiralty was not concerned 
only with the North Sea and Atlantic, and the 
terse and straightforward reports of Admiral Sims, 
and his convincing statements, went a long way towards 
bringing home to the United States people at that time 
the extreme gravity of the situation and Ihe need for 
immediate action, lie was consistently backed up by that 
great ambassador, the late Mr. W. II, Page, who also 
honoured me with his confidence, and to whom I spoke 
perfectly freely on all occasions. 

The assistance from the United States that it was 
hoped was now in sight made the prospect of success 
following on the adoption of the convoy system far more 
favourable, and preparations were put in hand for the 
institution of an ocean convoy system on a large scale. 
In order to gain some experience of the difficulties attend- 
ing the working of cargo ships, directions were given for 
an experimental convoy to be collected at Gibraltar. The 
necessary officers were sent out to Gibraltar with orders 
to assemble the convoy, to instruct the masters in the work 
that lay before them, and to explain to them the system 
of sailing, the manner in which the convoy would be 
handled, and the protection that would be afforded. This 
natiu'ally took time, and the convoy did not arrive in 
England until after the middle of May. The experience 
gained showed, however, that the difficulties apprehended 
by the officers of the Mercantile Marine were not insuper- 
able, and that, given adequate protection by cruisers and 
small fast craft, the system was at least practicable. 
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It was accordingly decided to put it into operation at 
once, and to extend it as rapidly as the increase in the 
numbers of our destroyers and sloops permitted. 

The North Atlantic homeward-bound trade was 
brought under convoy in May, 1917, and the Gibraltar 
homeward-bound trade in July, but for some months it 
was impossible to provide for the institution of a coraj)lcte 
convoy system. At first some 40 per cent, of the home- 
ward-bound trade was convoyed. Then the system was 
gradually extended to include first 60 per cent., then 
80 per cent., and finally 100 per cent, of the homeward 
Atlantic trade and the trade from Gibraltar, trawlers 
being used as escorts for the Gibraltar trade, as the 
majority of the ships therein engaged were slow. But 
trawlers are unsatisfactory escort vessels. 

In Uie early stages of the convoy system difficulties 
were experienced from the fact that all the available 
destroyers and most of the sloops were used as escorts, 
with the result that the ships not under convoy were left 
with but little protection. 



CHAPTER V 


THE CONVOY SYSTEM AT WORK 

As has been mentioned in Chapter II., the first ships 
to be brought under a system of convoy were those 
engaged in the French coal trade and in the trade between 
Scandinavia and the United Kingdom. 

In the case of the French coal trade, commencing in 
March, 1017, the steamships engaged in the trade were 
sailed in groups from four different assembly ports, viz. ; 

Southend to Boulogne and Calais. 

St. Helens to Havre. 

Portland to Cherbourg. 

Penzance to Brest. 

Between Southend and Boulogne and Calais the pro- 
tection was given by the vessels of the Dover Patrol in 
the course of their ordinary duties, but for the other three 
routes special escort forces were utilized, and daily convoys 
were the rule. 

Owing to the great demand for coal in France, sail- 
ing vessels were also used, and sailed under convoy from 
several of the south-west ports. 

A large organization was required to deal with the 
trade, and this was built up under the supervision 
of Captain Reginald G. H. Henderson, C.B., of 
the Anti-Submarine Division of the Naval Staff, working 
imder Vice-Admiral (then Rear-Admiral) Sir Alexander 
Duff, head of the Division, in conference with the Com- 
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mandcrs-in-Chicf, PorLsmouLli and PlymouLh, under 
whose dii’cction and protection the convoys were run. I'hc 
immunity of this trade, carried out in the infested waters of 
the English Channel, from successful attack by submarines 
was extraordinary. No doubt the small size of the vessels 
concerned and their comparatively sliallow di'aughl were a 
contributory cause to this immunity. "Die figures for the 
period March to August, 1917, show that 8,825 vessels 
crossed the Channel under eomoy, and that only fourteen 
were lost. 

The history of the Scandwaviav and East Coast 
convoys dates back to the autumn of 1910, when heavy 
losses were being incurred amongst Scandinavian ships 
due to submarine attack. Thus in October, 191C, the 
losses amongst Norwegian and Swedish ships by sub- 
marine attack were more than three times as great as 
the previous highest monthly losses. Some fear existed 
that the neutral Scandinavian countries might refuse to 
run such risks and go \to the extreme of prohibiting 
sailings. Towards the end of 1916, before I left the Fleet, 
a system of “ protected ” sailings wa.s therefore intro- 
duced. In this sy.stem the Commandcr-in-Chicf, Grand 
Fleet, fixed upon a number of alternative routes between 
Norway and the Shetland Islands, which were u.scd by 
all vessels trading between Scandinavia and Allied 
countries. The particular route in use at any given 
moment was patrolled by the local forces from the 
Orkneys and Shetlands, assisted when possible by 
small craft from the Grand Fleet. The Admiral 
Commanding the Orkneys and Shetlands was placed 
in charge of the anungeincnts, which were carried 
out by the Senior Naval Officer at Lerwick, in the Shet- 
land Islands. At this period the intention was that the 
shipping from Norway should sail at dusk, reach a certain 
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rendezvous at dawn, and Lliencc be escorted to Lerwic‘k. 
The shipping from Lerwick sailed at dawn under pro- 
tection, dispersed at dark, and reached the Norwegian 
coast at dawn. Difficulties, of course, arose in the event 
of bad weather, or when the slow speed of the ships pre- 
vented the passage of about 180 miles being made in 
approximately twenty-four hours, and by April, 1917, it 
was evident that further steps were necessary to meet these 
difficulties, which were again causing heavy losses. Early 
in April, then, by direction from the Admiralty, a con- 
ference was held at Tjonghope on the subject. Admiral 
Sir Frederick Brock, Commanding the Orkneys and Shet- 
laiids, ])resided, and representatives from the Admiralty 
and the Commands affected were present, and the adoption 
of a complete convoy system to include the whole trade 
between the East Coast and Norway was recommended. 
This proposal was approved by the Admiralty and was 
put into force as soon as the necessary organizaticjii had 
matured. Escorting vessels had with difficulty been 
provided, although in inadequate numbers. The first 
convoys sailed towards the end of April, 1917. 

The system may be described briefly as follows. 
The convoys all put into Lerwick, in the Shetland Islands, 
both on the eastward and westward passages, so that 
Lerwick acted as a junction for the whole system. From 
Lerwick, convoys to Scandinavia left in the afternoon 
under the protection of two or three dc.stroyers, and, with 
some armed patrol vessels in company up to a certain 
stage, made the Norwegian coast at varying points, and 
there dispersed, and the destroyers then picked up the 
.west-bound convoy at a rendezvous off the Norwegian 
coast shortly before dark, and .steered for a rendezvous 
between Norway and the Shetland Islands, where an 
escort of armed patrol vessels joined the convoy at daylight 
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to assist in its protection to Tjerwick. From Lerwick con- 
voys were dispatched to various points on tlic coast of the 
United Kingdom ; those making for southern ports on the 
East Coast were escorted by a ibree composed of some of 
the old “ River ” class or of 30-knot class destroyers, and 
trawders belonging to the East Coast Command based 
on the number, and those making for more northerly 
ports or polls on the West Coast were escorted merely 
by armed patrol vessels, as the danger of submarine attack 
to these convoys was not so greai . 

The main difficulty was the provision of the destroyers 
required Cor the proper protection of the convoys, and 
to a lesser degree the provision of armed patrol vessels 
of the trawler, whaler, or drifter types. 

The conference held early in April, ]9i7, had reported 
that whilst stronger protection was naturally desirable, the 
very least force that could give defence to the convoys 
between Lerwick and the East Coast ports would be a 
total of twenty-three destroyers and fifty trawlers, whilst 
for each convoy between Lerwick and Noi’way at least 
two destroyers and four trawlers were needed. The de- 
stroyers for the latter convoys were provided by the Grand 
Fleet, although they could ill be spared. The total 
number so utilized was six. It was only possible to 
provide a force of twenty old destroyers and forty-five 
trawlers for the East Coast convoys instead of the numbers 
recommended by the conference, and owing to the age 
of a large majority of these destroyers and the inevitable 
resultant occasional breakdown of machinery, the number 
available frequently fell below twenty, although it was 
really marvellous how those old destroyers stuck to the 
work to the eternal credit of their ci’ews, and particularly 
the engineering staffs. The adoption of the system, how- 
ever, resulted during the comparatively fine summer 
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weather in a considerable reduction in the number of 
merchant ships lost, in spite of the fact that great difficulty 
was expciienced in keeping the ships of the convoys to- 
gether, pai-ticularly at night, dawn frequently finding the 
convoy very much scattered. 

It became obvious, however, that with the approach 
of winter the old destroyers of the 80-knot class would 
have the greatest difficulty in facing the heavy weather, 
and very urgent representations were made by Sir 
Frederick Brock for their replacement by more modem 
vessels before the winter set in. All that could be 
effected in this direction was done, though at the expense 
of some of the Channel escorts. Urgent requests for 
good destroyers were being received at the Admiralty from 
every Command, and it was impossible to comply with 
them since the vessels were not in existence. 

Certain other steps which may be enumerated were 
taken in connection with the Scandinavian traffic. 

The convoys received such additional protection as 
could be given by the airships which .were gradually 
being stationed on the East Coast during the year 1917, 
and decoy ships occasionally joined the convoys in order 
to invite submarine attack on themselves. This pro- 
cedure was indeed adopted on all convoy routes as they 
were brought into being, the rule being for the decoy 
ship to drop behind the convoy in the guise of a straggler. 

Some of our submarines were also detailed to work 
in the vicinity of convoy routes in order that they might 
take advantage of any opportunity to attack enemy 
submarines if sighted; due precautions for their safety 
were made. 

Among the difficulties with which the very energetic 
and resourceful Admiral Commanding the Orkneys and 
Shctlands had to contend in his working of the convoys 
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was Lhc persistent mining ot* tile approach to Lerwick 
Harbour by German submarines; a second diffieulLy 
was the great congestion that took place in that harbour 
as soon as bad weather set in during the autumn of 
1917. The weather during the latter part of J917 was 
exceptionally bad, and great congestion and consequent 
delay to shipping occurred both at Lerwick and in the 
Norwegian ports. As the result of this congestion it 
became necessary to increase largely the number of ships 
in each convoy, thereby enhancing the difficulty of 
handling the convoy. 

At the commencement it had been decided to limit 
the size of a Scandinavian convoy to six or eight vessels, 
but as the congestion increased it became necessary to 
exceed this number considerably, occasional convoys 
composed of as many as thirty to forty ships being 
formed. A contributory cause to the increase in the 
size of convoys was due to the fact that the trade between 
Lerwick and the White Sea, w'hich had been proceeding 
direct between those places during the first half of 1917, 
became the target of persistent submarine attack 
during the summer, and in order to afford them pro- 
tection it was necessary in the autumn to include these 
.ships also in the Scandinavian convoy for the pa.ssagc across 
the Noith Sea. Between the coast of Norway and the 
White Sea they proceeded independently, hugging terri- 
torial waters as far as po.ssible. 

It will be realized that the institution of the convoy 
.system of .sailing for the Scandinavian trade neee.ssitated 
an extensive organization on the Norwegian as avcH as 
on the British side of the North Sea. For thi.s reason 
Captain Arthur Halsey, R.N., was appointed in March, 
1917, as Naval Vice-Consul at Bergen, and the whole 
of the arrangements in regard to the working of the 
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convoys, the issue of orders, etc., from the Norwegian 
side came under him and his staff, to which additions were 
made from time to time. The position was peculiar in 
that British naval officers were working in this manner 
in a neutral country, and it says much for the discretion 
and tact of Captain Halsey and his staff and the courtesy 
of the Norwegian Government officials that no difliculLics 
occurred. 

Steps were also taken to appoint officers at British 
ports for the work of controlling the mercantile traffic, 
and as the organization became perfected so the condi- 
tions gradually improved. 

By the end of September the bad weather prevalent 
in the North Sea had caused great dislocation in the 
convoy system. Ships composing convoys became much 
scattered and arrived so late off Lerwick as to prevent 
them proceeding on their passage without entering 
harbour. Owing to the overcrowding of Lerwick Har- 
bour the system of changing convoy escorts without 
entering harbour had been introduced, and the delays 
due to bad weather were causing great difficulties in 
this respect. The question of substituting the Tyne for 
Lerwick as the collecting port was first discussed at this 
period, but the objections to the Tyne as an assembly 
port were so strong as to prevent the adoption of the 
proposal. 

The system of convoy outlined above continued in 
force from April to December, 1917, during which period 
some 6,000 vessels were convoyed between Norway and 
the Humber with a total loss of about seventy ships. 

There was always the danger that Germany would 
attack the convoys by means of surface vessels. The 
safeguard against such attaclcs was the constant presence 
of forces from the Grand Fleet in the TsTorth Sea. Tn 
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view of the fact, however, that the distance of the convoy 
routes from the Horn. Reef was only between 300 and 
350 miles, and that on a winter night this distance could 
almost be covered at a speed of 20 knots during the 
fourteen or fifteen hours of darkness that jirevailed, it 
will be seen that unless the convoys were actually accom- 
panied by a force sufficient to protect them against opera- 
tions by surface vessels, there was undoubted risk of suc- 
cessful attack. It was not possible to forecast the class of 
vessels by which such an attack might be carried out or 
the strength of the attacking force. The German decision 
in this respect would naturally be governed by the value 
of the objective and by the risk to be run. Admiral 
Schecr in his book states that on one occasion, in April, 
1918, the German battle-cruisers, supported by the battle- 
ships and the remainder of the High Sea Fleet, attempted 
such an attack, but found no convoy. It was always 
realized by us that an attack in great force might be made 
on the convoy, but sucli risk had to be accepted. 

The movements of the ships of the Grand Fleet were 
a matter for the Coinmander-in-Chief, provided always 
that no definite orders were issued by the Admiralty or 
no warning of expected attack was given to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and, prior to the first attack on the 
Scandinavian convoy, no special force of cruisers or light 
cniisers accompanied the convoy to guard it against attack 
by surface vessels, altliough a strong deterrent to attack 
lay in the frequent presence of forces from the Grand Fleet 
to the southward of the convoy routes, which forces would 
seriously threaten the return of any raiding German 
vessels. As the enemy would naturally make the north- 
ward passage by night we could hardly expect to sight 
his ships on the outward trip. 

The first attack took place at daylight on October 
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17. The convoy on this occasion consisted of twelve 
ships, two British, one Belgian, one Danish, five 
Norwegian and three Swedish, and was under the 
anti-submarine escort of the destroyers Mary Bose 
and Sironghotv, and two trawlers*, the Elsie and 
P. Fannon. At dawn, shortly after 6.0 A.M., two strange 
vessels were sighted to the southward, and were later 
recognized as German light cruisers. They were chal- 
lenged, but replied by opening fire at about 6.15 a.m., 
disabling the Sirongbow with the first salvo fired. The 
Mary Bose steamed gallantly at the enemy with the 
intention of attacking with torpedoes, but was sunk by 
gunfire before she could achieve her object. The enemy 
vessels then attacked the eonvoy, sinking all except 
the British and Belgian vessels, which escaped un- 
damaged. The Sirongbow, shelled at close range, 
returned tlie fire, using guns and torpedoes, but was 
completely overwhelmed by the guns of the light cmisers 
and sank at about 9.80 a.m. The ti*awler Elsie effected 
very fine rescue work amongst the survivors both fyoin 
the Sirongbow and ships of the convoy, whilst under fire, 
and both trawlers reached Lerwick. The enemy sheered 
off soon after 8.0 a.m. Most unfortunately neither the 
StrorLgbow nor the Mary Bose succeeded in getting a 
wireless signal through to our own vessels to report 
the presence of enemy ships, otherwise there can be little 
doubt that they would have been intercepted and sunk. 
We had in the North Sea, during the night before the 
attack and during the day of the attack, a particularly 
strong force of light cruisers comprising four or possibly 
five* squadrons (a total of not less than sixteen vessels), all 
to the southward of the convoy route, and had the informa- 

♦ At tills dislanco of time I do not recollect whether the number of 
squadrons wns four or five. — J. 
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Lion of Llie attack come through from Ih'e destroyers, these 
vessels would have been informed at ojice and would have 
had an excellent chance of intercepting Ihe enemy. 'I'hc 
extiemc difficulty of preventing the egress of laiders from 
the North Sea al night, even hen so large a force is cruis- 
ing, was ^\ell illusliatcd by Ihis ineidentj although a little 
reflection on the wide area of water to be covered, together 
with a knov ledge of the distance that the eye can cover on 
a dark night (some *200 to 300 yaids), 'would show how 
\ery great are the chances in favour of evasion. 

I’liis disaster to the Scandinavian convoy was bound to 
bring into prominence the question of affording to it pro- 
tection against future attacks by surface vessels, for neces- 
sarily the protection against surface vessels differed Irom 
that against submarines, a point which wai sometimes 
overlooked by those who wci'e unfamiliar with the demands 
of the two wars M'hich were being waged the one on the 
surface and the other under the surface, ft was very 
difficult to furnish efficient protection against the surface 
form of attack from the resources of the (Jrand Fleet il‘ 
the practice of running a daily ct)nvoy ,was continued, be- 
cause it was impossible to forecast the strength or exact 
character — battle-cruisers, cruisers or destroyers — of the 
attack; and the first step was to reduce the number of 
convoys and to increase correspondingly the number of 
ships in each convoy. A telegram was sent to the 
Admiral Commanding the Orkneys and Shetlands on 
October 20 asking whether the convoys could be con- 
veniently reduced to three per week. A reply was 
received on the 29th to the effect that the convoy could 
be run every third day under certain conditions; the 
important conditions 'were the use of the Tyne instead 
of the Humber as a collecting port, and the provision of 
eight extra trawlers and nine modern destroyers. Sir 
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Frederick Brock stated that he was assuming cruiser 
protection to the convoys and that the details would need 
to be worked out before the change could be made. He 
suggested a conference. lie was requested on October 31 
to consult the Vice-Admiral Commanding East Coast of 
England as to the practicability of u.sing the Tyne as a 
convoy collecting port. Meanwhile Sir F. Brock had 
prepared a scheme for giving effect to his proposals, and 
on November 5 he sent copies of this scheme to the Vice- 
Admiral Commanding East Coast of England and other 
officers concerned for their consideration. 

In forwarding proposals to the Admiralty on November 
22, the Commander-in-Chief of the Grand Fleet stated 
that the destroyers asked for could not be provided from 
the Grand Fleet. Amongst other reasons it was pointed 
out that the destroyers required for screening the light 
cruisers protecting the convoys would have to be supplied 
from that source, thus bringing an additional strain 
on the Grand Fleet flotillas. He suggested the provision 
of these vessels from other Commands, such as the 
Mediterranean, and pointed out the manifest advantages 
that would result from providing a force for this convoy 
work that would be additional to the Grand Fleet flotillas. 
Consideration of the proposals at the Admiralty showed 
once again the great difficulty of providing the 
destroyers. It was imposable to spare any from the 
Mediterranean, where large troop movements needing 
destroyer protection were in progress, and other Com- 
mands were equally unable to furnish them. Indeed, the 
demands for destroyers from all directions were as 
insistent as ever. The unsuitability of the Tyne as a 
collecting port was remarked upon by the Naval Staff, as 
well as other objections lo the scheme as put forward 
from Scapa. In order to decide upon a workable scheme, 

J 
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directions were given that a conference was to assemble 
at Scapa on December 10. An officer from the Naval 
StaflP was detailed to attend the conference, to point out 
the objections which had been raised and, amongst other 
matters, to bring to notice the advantage of the Firth of 
Forth as a collecting port instead of the Tyne. 

Meanwhile steps had been taken to furnish as much 
protection as possible from Grand Fleet resources to the 
convoys against attack by enemy surface vessels. 

The conference of December 10 came to the conclu- 
sion that the Firth of Forth was the best assembly place, 
and that the port of Methil in that locality would oEer 
great advantages. The conference made recommendations 
as to the provision of destroyers as soon as they were 
available, and, amongst other matters, mentioned the 
necessity for an increase in the minesweeping force at 
Rosyth to meet a possible extension of enemy mine- 
laying when the new system was in operation. 

On December 12 a second attack on the convoy took 
place. In this instance the attack was carried out by four 
Gciman destroyers. Two convoys were at sea, one cast- 
bound and one west-bound, the cast-bound convoy being 
attacked. It was screened against submarine attack by two 
destroyers — the Pellew and. Partridge — and four airaed 
trawlers, and comprised six vessels, one being British and 
the remainder neutrals. The attack took place in approxi- 
mately Lat. 59.50 N., Long. 8.50 Fj., and the action 
resulted in the Partridge, the four trawlers, and the whole 
of the convoy being sunk, and the Pellew was so severely 
damaged as to be incapable of continuing the action. At 
the time of this attack a west-bound convoy was at sea to 
the westward of the other convoy, and two armoured 
cruisers — ^the Shannon and Minotaur — ^with four de- 
stroyers were acting as a covering force for the convoys 
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against attack by surface vessels. A wireless signal i'roiu 
the Partridge having been intercepted, this forc-e steamed 
at full speed for the scene of the action, the destroyers 
arriving in time to pick up 100 survivors from the convoy 
and traw'lers, but not in time to save the convoy. The 
8rd Light Cruiser Sqtiadron, also at sea, was some 85 
miles to the southward and eastward of the convoy when 
attacked, but neither this force nor the Shannon's force 
succeeded in intercepting the enemy before he reached 
port. The short hours of daylight greatly facilitated his 
escape. 

On receipt of the report of the meeting of Decem- 
ber 10, and in view of the attack of December 12, the 
question of the interval between convoys was specially 
considered in its relation to the ability of the Grand Fleet 
to furnish protection against surface attack. It was 
decided that for this reason it would only be possible to 
sail convoys from Methil every third day so as to avoid 
having tAvo convoys at sea at a time, a situation with 
which the Grand Fleet could not deal satisfactorily. The 
organization then drawn up actually came into effect on 
January 20, 1918, after ray departure from the Admiralty, 
and was continued with certain modifications to the end 
of the war. The principal modification was an increase 
of the interval between convoys, first, to four, and later 
to iiA^e days in order to relieve the strain on the Grand 
Fleet arising from the provision of covering forces; the 
disadvantage of tire resultant increased size of the convoys 
had to be accepted. Under the new system the 
Commander-in-Chief Coast of Scotland at Rosyth — 
Admiral Sir Cecil Burney — ^became responsible for the 
control of the Scandinavian convoys, the Admiralty 
selecting the routes. 

The introduction of the convoy system for the Atlantic 
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trade dates from the early days of May, 1917, when the 
prospect — for it was only then a prospect — of increas- 
ing assistance from the U.S. Navy in regard to 
destroyei’s and other small craCt for escort duty as 
well as convoy cruisers for ocean work, made the system 
possible. Action taken with the U.S. authorities for the 
introduction of a system by which the trade from that 
country in neuti'al shipping was controlled enabled the 
ships of the 10th Cruiser Squadron to be gradually with- 
drawn from blockade duties and utilized as ocean convoy 
cruisers. Even with assistance from the U.S. Navy in 
the shape of old battleships and emisers, the use of the 
loth Cruiser Squadron, the wthdi'awal of the 2nd Cruiser 
Squadron of five ships from the Grand Fleet, the use of the 
ships of the North American and West Indies Squadron 
and of some of our older battleships from the Mediter- 
ranean, there was still a shortage of convoy ci’uisers; this 
deficiency was made up by arming a number of the faster 
cargo vessels with 0-inch guns for duty as convoy emisers. 
These vessels usually carried cargo themselves, so that no 
great loss of tonnage was involved. 

On May 17 a committee was assembled at the 
Admiralty to draw up a complete organization for a 
general convoy system.* This committee had before it 
the experience of an experimental convoy which arrived 
from Gibraltar shortly after the commencement of the 
committee’s work, as well as the experience already gained 
in the Scandinavian and French coal trade convoys, and 
the evidence of officers such as Captain R. G. Henderson, 
R.N., who had made a close study of the convoy question. 

On .Tune 0 the report was completed. This valuable 

*Tlie committee was composed'>! tlieflollowing ofllcers: 

Captain H. \V. Longden, R.N. Fleet Paymaster H. W. E. Maulsty, R.N. 
Commander J. S. WUde, R.N. Lteufenant G. E. Burton, R.N.,'and 
Mr. N. A. Leslie, of the Ministry of Shipping. 
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report dealt with the whole organization needed for the 
institution of a complete system of convoy for homeward 
and outward trade in the Atlantic. In anticipation of 
the report steps had already been taken to commence 
the system, the first homeward bound Atlantic convoy 
starting on May 24. A necessary preliminary for the 
successful working of the convoys was a central organiza- 
tion at the Admiralty. This organization — termed the 
Convoy Section of the Trade Division of the Naval Staff 
— worked directly under Rear-Admiral A. L. Duff, who 
> had recently been placed on the Board of Admiralty with 
the title of Assistant Chief of the Naval Staff (A.C.N.S.), 
and who was in immediate control of the Anti-Submarine, 
Trade and Minesweeping Divisions of the Staff. Fleet 
Paymaster H. W. E. Manisty was appointed as Organiz- 
ing Manager of Convoys, and the Convoy Section, com- 
prising at first some ten officers, soon increased to a total 
of fifteen, and was in immediate touch with the Ministry 
of Shipping through a representative, Mr. Leslie. His 
function was to make such arrangements as would ensure 
co-operation between the loading and discharging of car- 
goes and convoy requirements, and generally to co- 
ordinate shipping needs with convoy needs. 

The organizing manager of the convoys and his staff 
controlled the assembly, etc., of all convoys and vessels. 

The routeing of the convoys and their protection, both 
ocean and anti-submaz’ine, was arranged under the 
superintendence of the A.C.N.S. 

In addition to the central Admiralty organization, an 
officer with the necessary staff was appointed to each 
convoy port of assembly at home and abroad. This 
officer’s duties comprised the collection and organization 
of the convoy and the issue of sailing orders and necessary 
printed instructions to the masters of the vessels, seeins 
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that they were properly equipped for sailing in company, 
and foinvarding information to the Admiralty of the 
movements of the convoy. 

An essential feature of the system was the appoint- 
ment of a convoy commodore. This officer was quite 
distinct from the commanding officer of the vessel form- 
ing the ocean escort, but acted under his orders when in 
company. The duty of the convoy commodore, whose 
broad pennant was hoisted in one of the ships, was, subject 
to instructions from the commanding officer of the 
escorting vessel, to take general charge of the convoy. 

'I'he convoy commodores were either naval officers, 
admirals or captains on the active or retired lists, or 
experienced merchant captains. The duties were most 
arduous and responsible, but there was no lack of volun- 
teers for this work. Many of the convoy commodores had 
their ships sunk under them. The country has every 
reason for much gratitude to those who undertook this 
difficult and very responsible task. 

By July .we had succeeded in incieasing the strength 
of the anti-submarine convoy escorting force to thirty- 
three destroyers (eleven of which belonged to the United 
States Navy) and ten sloops, with eleven more destroyers 
for the screening of troop transports through the sub- 
marine zone and for the protection of the convoys east- 
ward from the Lizard, the potition in which the other 
screening force left them. We had remaining twelve 
sloops, which, with trawlers, were engaged in protecting 
that considerable portion of the trade making for the 
south of Ireland, which we could not yet bring under 
convoy. It was intended to absorb these sloops for 
convoy protection as soon as circumstances permitted. 

At this stage it .was considered that a total of thirty- 
three more destroyers or sloops was needed to complete 
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the homeward convoy system. The Admiralty was 
pressed to weaken yet further the Grand Fleet destroyer 
force in order to extend the convoy system, but did not 
consider such a course justified in view of the general naval 
situation. 

In arranging the organization of the Atlantic convoy 
system it was necessary to take into consideration certain 
other important matters. Amongst these were the 
following : 

1, The selection of ports of assembly and frequency 
of sailing. Dming the latter half of 1917 the general 
arrangements were as follows for the homeward trade ; 

Port of Assembly. Frequency of Sailing. Destination. 

Gibraltar Eveiy 4 days. Alternately to 

E. & W. c’ts. 

Sierra Leone 8 „ Either coast. 

Dakar ... ,, 8 ,, Either coast. 

Hampton Roads (U.S. A.) „ 4 „ Alternately to 

E. & W. c’ts. 

New York „ 8 „ Ditto. 

Halifax, N.S „ 8 ,, West coast. 

Sydney (Cape Breton) ... „ 8 ,, Alternately to 

E. & W. c’ts. 

Each port served a certain area of trade, and vessels 
engaged in that trade met at the port of assembly for 
convoy to the United Kingdom or to France. 

The total number of merchant ships sailing thus in 
convoy every eight days in September, 1917, was about 
150, in convoys comprising from 12 to 80 ships, and the 
total escorting forces comprised : 

50 ocean escort vessels (old battleships, cmisers, armed 
merchant ships and armed escort sliips). 
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90 sloops and destroyers, 

15 vessels of the “ P ” class (small destroyers), 

50 trawlers, 

in addition to a considerable force for local escort near 
Gibraltar, consisting of sloops, yachts, torpedo boats, 
U.S. revenue cruisers, U.S. tugs, etc. 

At this period (September, 1917) outward convoys 
were also in operation, the arrangement being that the 
outward convoy was escorted by destroyers or sloops to 
a position 300 to 400 miles from the coast clear of the 
known submarine area, and there dispersed to proceed 
independently, there being insufficient ocean escort 
vessels to take the convoy on; about twelve more were 
needed for this work. The escorting vessels used for the 
outward convoys were destroyers or sloops which were due 
to proceed to sea to meet a homeward convoy, the routine 
being that the outward convoy should sail at such a time 
as would ensure the homeward convoy being met by the 
escort without undue delay at the i-cndczvous, since any 
long period of waiting about at a rendezvous was impossible 
for the escorting vessels as they would have run short of 
fuel. It was also undesirable, as it revealed to any 
submarine in the neighbourhood the approach of a 
convoy. 

It will be realized by seamen that this procedure 
(which was forced upon us by the shortage of escorting 
vessels) led to many difficulties. In the first place 
the homeward convoys were frequently delayed by bad 
weather, etc., on passage across the Atlantic, and, owing 
to the insufficient range of the wireless installations, it was 
often not possible for the commodore to acquaint the 
Admiralty of this delay in time to stop the sailing of the 
outward convoys. Again, outward convoys were often 
delayed by bad weather, resulting in the homeward con- 
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voy not being met before entering the submarine zone. As 
the winter drew near this was a source of constant anxiety, 
since so many of the vessels outwardi bound were in ballast 
(empty), and their speed was consequently quickly reduced 
in bad weather. The ships under these conditions became 
in some cases almost unmanageable in a convoy, and the 
responsibilities of the escorts were much intensified. 

In September, 1917, the following was the position in 
respect to outwai’d bound convoys: 

Port of Assembly. Frequency of Sailing. Desiination. 

Lamlash Every 4 days. Atlantic ports. 


Milford Haven 

if 4 )) 

Gibraltar. 

Queenstown 

ft ^ If 

Atlantic ports. 

Falmouth 

it ® j> 

Gibraltar. 

Plymouth 

it ^ li 

Atlantic ports. 


About 150 vessels sailed every eight days in convoys 
varying in strength from 12 to 30 ships. 

There was still a good deal of Atlantic trade that 
was not sailing under convoy. This comprised trade 
between Gibraltar and North and South America, between 
the Cape, South America and Dakar, and the coastal 
trade between North and South America. It was 
estimated that an additional twenty-five to thirty ocean 
escorts and eleven destroyers would be needed to include 
the above trade in convoy. 

The Mediterranean trade is dealt with later. 

The question of speed was naturally one of great 
importance in the convoy system. As has been stated 
earlier, the speed of a convoy like that of a squadron or 
fleet is necessarily that of the slowest ship, and in order 
to prevent delay to shipping, which was equivalent to 
serious loss of its carrying power, it was very necessary 
that convoys should be composed of ships of approximately 
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the same speed. In order to achieve this careful 
organization was needed, and the matter was not made 
easier by the uncertainty that frequently prevailed as lo 
the actual sea speed of particular merchant ships. Some 
masters, no doubt from legitimate pride in their vessels, 
credited them with speeds in excess of those actually 
attained. Frequently coal of poor quality or the 
fact that a ship had a dirty bottom reduced her 
speed to a very appreciable extent, and convoy commo- 
dores had occasionally to direct ships under such conditions 
to drop out of the convoy altogether and make their 
passage alone. Obviously this action was not taken lightly 
owing to the risk involved. Decision as to the sea speed 
of convoys was taken by the convoy officer at the collect- 
ing port, and he based this on the result of an examination 
of the records in the different ships. As a rule convoys 
were classed as “ slow ” and “ fast.” Slow convoys com- 
prised vessels of a speed between 8 and 12^ knots. Fast 
convoys included ships with a speed between 12^ and 
16 knots. Ships of higher speed than 16 knots did not 
as a rule sail in convoys, but trusted to their speed and 
dark hours for protection in the submarine area. The 
Gibraltar convoy (an exception to the general rule) 
contained ships of only 7 knots speed. 

With the introduction of convoys the provision 
of efficient signal arrangements became a matter of 
importance. The issue of printed instructions to each 
master and the custom introduced of assembling the 
masters to meet the captain of the escorting cruiser before 
sailing, so that the conduct of the convoy might be 
explained, had the effect of reducing signalling Lo a 
minimum, but it was necessary that each ship should have 
a signalman on board, and the provision of the number 
of signalmen required was no easy matter. A good wire- 
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less installation was essential in the escorting cruiser and 
in the Commodore’s ship in order that the course of the 
convoy could be diverted by the Admiralty if the known 
or suspected presence of submarines rendered it necessary, 
and also for the purpose of giving to the Admiralty early 
information of the position of a convoy approaching the 
coast, so that the escorting destroyers could be dispatched 
in time. 

Fortunately for us, German submarines constantly 
used their wireless installations when operating at sea, and 
as a consequence our wireless directional stations jvere 
able to fix their positions by cross bearings. This 
practice on the part of the enemy undoubtedly went far 
to assist us both in anti-submarine measures and in 
diverting trade to a safe eom*se. 

The introduction of the convoy system rendered the 
provision of anti-submarine protection at ports of assembly 
a matter of great importance, owing to the very large 
munber of vessels that were collected in them. Some of 
the ports were already in possession of these defences, but 
amongst those for which net protection was prepared and 
laid during 1917 were Halifax, Sydney (Cape Breton), 
Falmouth, Lamlash, Rosslare (on the south-east coast 
of Ireland), Milford Haven, Sierra Leone and Dakar. 
This involved extensive work, and was undertaken and 
carried out with great rapidity by Captain F, C. Lear- 
montb and his staff, whose work in the production of net 
defences during the war was of inestimable value, not only 
to ourselves, but to our Allies, for jvhom large supplies 
of net defences were also provided. The U.S.A. also 
adopted our system of net defence for their harbours on 
entry into the war. Many anxious months were passed 
at the Admiralty and at the ports named until the anti- 
submarine defences were completed. 
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The escort of the convoys through the submarine 
zone imposed very heavy .work upon the destroyers, 
sloops and other screening vessels. This was due partly 
to the fact that there were not sufficient vessels to admit 
of adequate time being spent in harbour to rest the crews 
and effect necessary repairs, and partly to the nature of 
the work itself and the weather conditions under which 
so mucli. of it was carried out. It will be realized by 
those who have been at sea in these small craft that 
little rest was obtainable in the Atlantic between the west 
coast of Ireland and the mouth of the Channel and 
positions 300 to 400 miles to the westward, except in 
the finest weather. When to this is added the constant 
strain imposed by watching for the momentary appear- 
ance of a periscope or the track of a torpedo, and the 
vigilance needed, especially on dark and stormy nights, 
to keep touch with a large convoy of merchant ships 
showing no lights, with the inevitable whipping up of 
occasional stragglers from the convoy, some idea may 
be gathered of the arduous and unceasing work accom- 
plished by the anti-submarine escorts. 

It had been my practice during 1917 to call for 
returns from all commands of the number of hours that 
vessels of the destroyer and light cruiser type were 
actually under way per month, and these ret\u*ns showed 
how heavy was the strain on the destroyers, particularly 
those engaged in convoy work. 

For several months, for instance, the destroyers in 
the flotillas stationed at Devonpoi''t were under way on an 
average for just imder 50 per cent, of the month. 

This meant that several destroyers in these flotillas 
averaged quite GO per cent, or even 70 per cent, of their 
time under way, as other vessels of the flotilla were laid up 
during the periods under review for lon«r refits due to 
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collision or other damage, in addition to the necessary 
four-monthly refit. 

Anyone familiar with the delicate nature of the 
machinery of destroyers — ^whieh needs constant attention 
— and the conditions of life at sea in them will appreciate 
the significance of these figures and the strain which the 
conditions imposed on those on board as well as on the 
machinery. 

It was evident in November, 1917, that the personnel 
and the machinery, whilst standing the strain in a wonder- 
ful manner, were approaching the limit of endurance, and 
anxiety was felt as to the situation during the winter. 

Keports came in from tlie Grand Fleet indicating that 
the work of the destroyers engaged in protecting the 
ships of the Scandinavian convoy was telling heavily on 
the personnel, particularly on the commanding ofBcers, 
and one report slated that the convoy work produced far 
greater strain than any other duty carried out by 
destroyers. No mean proportion of the officers were 
suffering from a breakdown in health, and since the whole 
of the work of the Devonport, Queenstown and North 
of Ireland flotillas consisted of convoy duty, whilst only 
a portion of the Grand Fleet destroyers was engaged in 
this work, the opinions expressed were very disquieting 
in their relation to the work of the southern flotillas. 

However, the destroyers held on here as elsewhere, 
but it is only just to the splendid endurance of the yoimg 
officers and the men who manned them to emphasize as 
strongly as I can the magnificent work they carried out in 
the face of every difficulty, and without even the incentive 
of the prospect of a fight with a foe that could be seen, 
this being the compensation given in their work to the 
gallant personnel of the Dover, Harwich and Grand 
Fleet flotillas. The convoy flotillas knew that their only 
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chance of action was with a submarine submerged, a form 
of warfare in which the result was so vciy frequently 
unknown and therefore unsatisfactory. 

Under the new conditions the Admiralty took upon 
itself responsibility for the control of the ships of the 
Mercantile Marine in addition to its control of the move- 
ments of the Fleet. Indeed the control of convoys was 
even more directly under the Admiralty than was the 
control of the Fleet. In the latter case the proper system 
is for the Admiralty to indicate to the Commander- 
in-Chief, Grand Fleet, or to other Commands the 
objective, and to supply all the information possible 
regarding the strength of the enemy, his intentions 
and movements and such other information as can 
be of use to the Commander-in-Chief, but to leave the 
handling of Lire force to the Commander-in-Chief con- 
cerned. This is the course which was usually followed 
during the late war. It was ray invariable practice when 
at the Admiralty. 

In the ease of convoys, however, a different system 
was necessary owing to the difficulty of transmitting 
information, the great delay that would be caused were 
this attempted, and the impossibility of control being 
exercised over all convoys at sea except by the Admiralty. 
Consequently the actual movements of convoys for the 
greater part of their passage were directed by the Naval 
Staff. Owing to ships not showing lights at night, 
convoys were diverted clear of one another by wireless 
signal if they were getting into dangerous proximity ; they 
were directed to alter course as necessary to avoid areas in 
which submarines had been located, and occasionally it 
became necessary to alter the destination of some ships 
as they approached home waters. The movements of all 
convoys were “ platted ” from day to day, indeed from 
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hour to hour, on a large-scale chart at the Admiralty, and 
it was easy to see at a glance the position of all the ships 
at any given time. 

As the convoy approadied home ^^'aters the ships 
came within the areas of the Commanders-in-Chief, Coast 
of Ireland, Devonport, and Portsmouth, and die Vice- 
Admiral Commanding the Dover Patrol, and were taken 
in charge by one or other of them. At each port a staff 
existed which kept a constant record of the movements of 
ships passing through or working in the Command, and 
enabled the Commander-in-Chief to take instant action 
if occasion arose. 

The success of the convoy system in protecting trade 
is best shown by the figures relating to the year 1937 on 
the succeeding page (p. 144). In eonsidering these figures 
the loose station-keeping of the ships in the Scandinavian 
convoy must be borne in mind. A large proportion of 
the ships in this convoy were neuti-als, and it was naturally 
not possible to bring these vessels under discipline as was 
the case with convoys composed of purely British ships. 
Consequently there was much straggling, and the losses 
were proportionately heavier than in most of the Atlantic 
convoys. The comparatively heavy losses in the Gibraltar 
convoys were probably due to these convoj’^s traversing two 
dangerous submarine zones. The extraordinary im- 
munity of the French coal trade convoy from serious 
losses is remarkable and is probably due to the short pas- 
sage which enabled most of the distance to be traversed at 
night and to the ships being of light draught. 

The table on the following page would not be complete 
were no reference made to the heavy losses which were 
experienced during the year amongst ships which were 
unescorted through the danger zones, owing to the fact 
that no escortinff vessels were available for the work. 
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There were naturally loud complaints of these losses, but 
these were inevitable in the absence of escorting vessels, 
and no one realized the dangers nin more than those 
responsible for finding protection; every available vessel 
was not only working at highest possible pressure, but, as 
has been mentioned, breakdowns from overwork amongst 
escoa-ting craft were causing very considerable anxiety. 

The following figures show the dangers which were 
run by unescorted vessels : 

Losses amongst British merchant 
steamships tn 1917 dg submarine 
attack, under separate escort, under 
convoy or unescorted. 



Ships under 

Ships 

Ships 

unescorted. 


separate 

escort. 

under 

eotiDog. 

Quarter ending June SO ... 

... 17 

26 

158 

Quarter ending September 30 

... 14 

29 

148 

October and November ... 

... 12 

28 

90 


In considering the above table it should be pointed 
out that a large proportion of the losses shown under the 
heading “Ships unescorted” took place amongst ships 
which had either dispersed from a convoy or which were 
on their way to join up with a convoy at the port of 
assembly. It was unfortunately quite impossible to provide 
escorts for all ships either to their ports of discharge or from 
their loading ports to the ports of assembly for the convoy, 
as we had so few vessels available for this work. Thus, 
in the month of November, 1917, out of 13 vessels 
engaged in the main oversea trade that were lost, 0 
were in convoy, 5 had left or had not joined their 
convoy, and 2 were not joining a convoy and were 
unescorted. 

November was the month of smallest British losses 
during the period of unrestricted warfare in 1917, and it 
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is of interest to examine the losses for that month. The 
total number of ships lost was 51. As many as 1,197 
vessels entered or left home waters in overseas trade 
exclusive of the Mediterranean trade. Of this aggregate 
87.5 per cent, were in convoy, and the total number 
of these vessels sunk (13) jvas divided amongst the 
following trades : North America, 1 ; Gibraltar, 5 ; 
West Africa and South America, 1 ; the Bay of Biscay, 
Portugal and Spanish ports west of Gibraltar, 5 ; Scan - 
dinavian, 1. In the same month there were 2,159 cross- 
Channel sailings and ten losses, nine of these vessels 
being unescorted. 

Particulars of the locality of the total British losses 
of 51 ships for the month of November are as follows ; 


East Coast north of St. Abb’s 

East Coast between St. Abb’s and Yarmouth 

East Coast, Yarmouth to the Downs 

English Channel 

Bristol Channel 

Irish Sea 

Bay of Biscay 

South of Cape St. Vincent 

Mediterranean 

East of Suez 

*2 by mine. '1’7 by mine. fBy mine. 


1 

4 

4* 

21t 

4 

2 

2 

1 

11 

n 


In order to give some idea of the great volume of 
traffic on the East Coast and the consequent difficulty 
of affording proper protection, it may be mentioned that 
in the month of October, 1917, the number of vessels 
passing between Spurn Head (River Humber) and 
St. Abb’s Head (to the northward) was 740 going north 
and 920 going south. Of this total only 223 of the 
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northward- and 413 of the southv ard-bound vessels were 
in convoy or under escort, the LOtal losses being eleven, 
all amongst the unaccompanied ships. 

Mention should be made here of the very serious 
situation which arose during the year 1917 owing to 
the success attending the attacks by enemy submarines 
on oil tankers bringing oil fuel to the United Kingdom 
for the use of the Fleet. A great many of these tank 
vessels were of great length and slow speed and presented 
the easiest of targets to the torpedo attack of a submerged 
submarine. So many vessels were sunlc that our reserve 
of oil fuel became perilously low. Instead of a reserve 
of some fiA’e or six months w^e were gradually reduced 
to one of about eight weeks, and in order to economize 
expenditure of fuel it actually became necessary at one 
time to issue directions that the speed of oil-burning war- 
ships Avas to be limited except in cases of the greatest 
urgency. Such an order in war was a matter of much 
gravity; the great majority of our light cruisers and 
destroyers were fitted to bum oil fuel only, as well 
as our latest and most powerful battleships. The crisis 
was eA'entually overcome by dravring upon every source 
(including the Grand Fleet) for destroyers to escort the 
tankers through the submarine danger areas, and by the 
assistance given us by the Ministry of Shipping in bring- 
ing supplies of oil fuel to this country in the double 
bottoms of merchant ships. By the end of 1917 the 
situation had greatly improved. 

The losses of shipping during 1917 were particularly 
heavj'^ in the Mediterranean. Apart from the fact that 
the narrow waters of that sea render difficult a poHey 
of evasion on the part of merchant shipping and give 
great advantages to the submarine, it was thought that 
the heavy losses in the early part of the year were 
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paiLly duo to the method of loutoing the ships then in 
force, and in reply to representations made to the French 
Admiralty this system was altered by the French Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief. It should be noted that the Mediter- 
ranean outside the Adriatic was under French naval 
control in accordance with the agreement entered into 
with Fiance and Ttaly. The cordial co-operation of the 
French Admiialty with us, and the manner in which our 
]iroposals were met, form very pleasant memories of my 
teiTo of office at the Admiralty. Dining the greater 
part of the year 1917 Admiral Lacaze was Minister of 
Marine, whilst Admiral de Bon held office as Chief of the 
Naval Staff during the whole year. Nothing could exceed 
the courtesy extended to me by these distinguished officers, 
for whom I conceived great admiration and respect. 

The result of the altered arrangement was a decided 
but temporary improvement, and the losses again became 
SCI ions during the summer months. I then deemed it 
desirable that the control of the traffic should be placed in 
Lhc hands of officers stationed at Malta, this being a central 
position from which any necessary change in Lhc arrange- 
ments could he made more rapidly and with greater facility 
than hv the French Commander-in-Chief, who was also 
controlling fleet movements and who, for this reason alone, 
was not in a position to act quickly. 

A unified command in the Mediterranean would 
undoubtedly hai e been the most satisfactory and efficient 
system to adopt, but the time was not ripe for proposing 
that solution in 1917, and the alternative was adopted of 
British control of the traffic routes throughout the whole 
Mediterranean Sea subject to the general charge of the 
French Commandcr-in-Chief which was necessary in 
such an eventuality arising as an attempted " break out ” 
of Ihe Austrian Fleet. 
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Accordingly, with the consent of the French and 
Italian Admiralties, Vice-Admiral the Hon. Sir Somerset 
Gough-Calthorpe, K.C.B., was dispatched to the Mediter- 
ranean as British Coiiimander-m-Chie£ ; he was in control 
generally of all British Naval forces in the Mediterranean, 
and especially in charge of all the arrangements for the 
protection of trade and for anti-submarine operations, the 
patrol vessels of all the nationalities concerned being placed 
under his immediate orders for the purpose, whilst 
the whole of the Mediterranean remained under the 
general control of Vice-Admiral Gauchet, the French 
Commander-in-Chief. Admiral Calthorpe was assisted by 
French and Italian officers, and the Japanese Government, 
which had previously dispatched twelve destroyers to the 
Mediterranean to assist in the protection of trade, also gave 
to Admiral Calthorpe the control of these vessels. 

In the requests which we addressed to the Japanese 
Admiralty I always received great assistance from 
Admiral Funakoshi, the Naval Attach^ in London. His 
co-operation was of a close and most cordial nature. 

The services of the Japanese destroyers in the Medi- 
terranean were of considerable value to the Allied cause. 
A striking instance of the seamanlike and gallant conduct 
of their officers and men was furnished on the occasion 
of the torpedoing of a British transport by an enemy 
submarine off the coast of Italy, when by the work of 
the Japanese escorting destroyers the great majority of 
those on board were saved. 

Admiral Calthorpe on leaving England was charged 
with the duty of organizing convoys in the Mediterranean 
on the lines of those already in force in other waters as 
soon as the necessary vessels were available, and a con- 
ference of Allied officers sat at Malta soon after his arrival, 
when a definite scheme of convoy was prepared. There 
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had always, however, been a great scarcity of fast patrol 
vessels in the Mediterranean for this work. Divided 
control of the forces in that area was partly responsible 
for this. The Austi’ian destroyers were considered by the 
Italian Admiralty to be so serious a menace in the Adriatic 
as to render it necessary to keep in that sea the great 
majority of the Italian destroyers as well as several French 
vessels of this class. The situation at the eastern end of 
the Mediterranean necessitated a force of some eight 
British destroyers being kept in the iEgean Sea to deal 
with any Turkish vessels that might attempt to force tlie 
blockade of the Dardanelles, .whilst operations on the 
Syrian coast engaged the services of some French and 
British destroyers. Continual troop movements in the 
Mediterranean also absorbed the services of a considerable 
number of vessels of this type. 

Consequently there was a great shortage of fast small 
craft for escort and mercantile convoy work. It was 
estimated that the escort force required for the protection 
of a complete system of convoy in the Mediterranean was 
approximately 290 vessels, the total number available 
being about 215. 

In spite, then, of the success of Admiral Caltliorpe’s 
work, the result was that convoys wei’e not started in the 
Mediterranean until October, and they were then but 
inadequately protected, and losses were heavy, both from 
this cause arid from the fact already mentioned — that the 
Mediterranean is a sea which, by reason of its confined 
nature, is particularly suited for operations by submarines 
against trade. Its narrowness at various points, such as 
the Straits of Gibraltar, the Malta Channel, the Straits 
of Messina, and the passages to the riEgean cause such 
convergence of trade as to make it a very simple matter 
for a submarine to operate mth success. Evasion by 
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change of route is almost impossible. Operations designed 
to prevent the exit of submarines from the Adriatic were 
difficult, because the depth of water in the Straits of 
Otranto militated against the adoption of effective mining 
and the laying of an effective net barrage. 

For the above reasons the Admiralty was always very 
averse to the sending of a large volume of our Far* East- 
ern trade through the Mediterranean, and strongly urgerl 
the Cape route instead; but the shortage of shipping, 
combined .with the increased length of the Cape route, 
influenced the Ministry of Shipping to press strongly for 
the Mediterranean as opposed to the other route. A 
“ through ” convoy from England to Port Said was 
started in October, and by the end of November two 
ships had been sunk out of the thirty-five that had been 
under convoy. The return convoy, Port Said to 
England, was only started in December. 

The losses of British merchant steamships per 
quarter in the Mediterranean during 1917 is shown 
below ; 

Quarter ending June SO 09 

,, ,, September 30 29 

October and November 28 

It is impossible to close this chapter describing the 
convoys without mention being made of the fine work 
accomplished by those upon whose shoulders fell the ta.sk 
of organizing and working the whole system. I cannot 
hope that I have succeeded in conveying to readers of 
this volume an adequate conception of the great and 
marvellously successful performance that it was or a full 
appreciation of .what immense difficulties the stafE had 
to contend with. They were very completely realized by 
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me, who saw them appear clay by day and disappear under 
ircatmenb. 

The head of the organization was, of coui’se, Rear- 
Admiral A. L. Duff, the member of llie Board and Staff 
immediately responsible also for the whole anLi-s\ibmarine 
organization. Only those who witnessed Admiral Duff’s 
work at the Admiralty during lf)17 can realize the 
immense debt that the country ow^es to his untiring ability, 
patience, energy and resource. Capt. R. G. Henderson, 
who had been associated with the convoy system from its 
start, was an invaluable assistant, as also was Commander 
I. W. Carrington. Capt. Richard Webb, the Director 
of the Trade Division, and Capt. Frederic A. Whitehead, 
the Director of the Mercantile Movements Division, took 
an important share in the work of organization, whilst the 
work of Convoy Manager was carried through with quite 
exceptional skill by Paymaster-Commander II. W. E. 
ManisLy. 1'hcsc officers were assisted by most capable 
staffs, and the Ministry of Shipping, without whose 
assistance the work co\ild not possibly have been success- 
fully carried o\it, oo-operated most cordially. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE ENTRY OF THE UNITED STATES ; OUR NAVAL POLICY 

EXPLAINED 

The entry of the United States of America into the jvar 
in April, 1917, had an important although not an imme- 
diate effect upon our Naval policy. That the effect was 
not immediate was due to the fact that the United States 
Navy was at the time indifferently provided with the par- 
ticular classes of vessels which were so greatly needed for 
submarine warfare, viz. destroyers and other small surface 
craft, submarines and light cruisers ; further, the United 
States mercantile fleet did not include any considerable 
number of small craft which could be usefully employed 
for patrol and escort duty. The aimed forces of the United 
States of America were also poorly equipped with aircraft, 
and had none available for Naval work. According to our 
knowledge at the time the United States Navy, in April, 
1917, possessed twenty-three large and about twenty-four 
small destroyers, some of which were unfit to cross the 
Atlantic ; there were about twelve submarines capable of 
working overseas, but not well suited for anti-submarine 
work, and only three light cruisers of the “ Chester ** class. 
On the other hand about seven armoured cruisers were 
available in Atlantic waters for convoy duties, and the 
Navy included a fine force of battleships, of which fourteen 
were in full commission in April. 

At first, therefore, it was clear that the assistance 
which could be given to the Allied Navies would be but 
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slight even ii* all available destroyers were sent Lo European 
waters. This was, presumably, well known Lo the members 
of the Gcnnan Naval Staff, and possibly explains their 
view that the entry of the United States of America .would 
be of little help to the Allied cause. The Germans did 
not, however, make sufficient allowance for the productive 
power of the United States, and perhaps also it was 
thought in Germany that public opinion in the United 
States would not allow the Navy Department to send over 
to European waters such destroyers and other vessels of 
value in anti-submarine warfare as were available at once 
or would be available as time progressed. The German 
Staff may have had in mind the situation during the 
Spanish- American War when the fact of Admiral 
Cervera’s weak and inefficient squadron being at large was 
sufficient to affect adversely the naval strategy of the 
United States to a considerable extent and to paralyze the 
work of the United States Navy in an offensive direction. 

Very fortunately for the Allied cause a most dis- 
tinguished officer of the United States Navy, Vice- 
Admiral W. S. Sims, came to this country to report 
on the situation and to command such forces as were 
sent to European waters. Admiral Sims, in his earlier 
career before reaching the flag list, was a gunnery officer 
of the very first rank. He had assimilated the ideas of 
Sir Percy Scott of our own Navy, who had revolutionized 
British naval gunnery, and he had succeeded, in his 
position as Inspector of Target Practice in the United 
States Navy, in producing a veiy mai'ked increase in 
gunnery efficiency. Later when in command, first of a 
battleship, then of the destroyer flotillas, and finally as 
head of the United States Naval War College, his close 
study of naval strategy and tactics had peculiarly fitted 
him for the important post for which he was selected, and 
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lie not only held the soundest views on such subjects 
himself, but was able, by dint of the tact and persuasive 
eloquence that had carried him successfully through his 
gunnery difficulties, to impress his views on others. 

Admiral Sims, from the fiist moment of his arrival 
in this country, w'as in the closest touch with the 
Admiialty in general and with myself in particular. His 
earliest question to me was as to the direction in which 
the United States Navy could afford assistance to the 
Allied cause. My reply was that the first essential was 
the dispatch to European waters of every available 
destroyer, trawler, yacht, tug and other small craft of 
sufficient speed to deal with submarines, other vessels of 
these classes folloAving as fast as they could be produced j 
further that submarines and light cruisers would also be 
of great value as they became available. Admiral Sims 
responded wholeheartedly to my requests. He urged the 
Navy Department with all his force to send these vessels 
and send them quickly. He frequently telegraphed to the 
United States figures showing the tonnage of merchant 
ships being sunic week by week in order to impress on the 
Navy Department and Government the great urgency of 
the situation. I furnished him with figures which even we 
ourselves were not publishing, as I felt that nothing but the 
knowledge given by these figures could impress those who 
were removed by 8,000 miles of sea from the scene of 
a Naval war unique in many of its features. 

Meanwhile the British Naval Commander-in-Chief in 
North American waters, Vice-Admiral Sir Montague 
Browning, had been directed to confer mth the United 
States Navy Department and to point out our immediate 
requirements and explain the general situation. 

On April 6 the United States declared war on Ger- 
many. On April 18 we received information from Wash- 
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ington that the Navy Department was arranging to 
co-operatc with our forces for the protection of trade in 
the West Atlantic should any enemy raiders escape from 
the North Sea, that six United States destroyers would 
he sent to European waters in the imniediate future, and 
that the United States would undertake the protection 
of trade on the .west coast of Canada and North America 
as ^vell as in the Gulf of Mexico. It was further indicated 
that the number of United States destroyers for European 
waters would be increased at an early date. The vital 
importance of this latter step .was being constantly urged 
by Admiral Sims. 

When Mr. Balfour’s mission left for the United States 
in April, Rear-Admiral Sir Dudley de Chair, the 
naval representative on the mission, was requested to 
do all in his power to impress on the United States 
Navy Department the very urgent necessity that existed 
for the immediate provision of small craft for anti- 
submarine operations in European waters and for the 
protection of trade. 

He was infonned that the position could not be con- 
sidered satisfactory until the number of trawlers and sloops 
available for patrol and escort duty was greatly increased 
and that a total of at least another hundred destroyers was 
required. 

It was pointed out that difficulty might arise from the 
natural desire of the United States Government to retain 
large numbers of small craft for the protection of ship- 
ping in the vicinity of the United States coast, but it 
was at the same time indicated that our experience showed 
that the number of submarines that the Germans could 
maintain on the western «ade of the Atlantic was very 
small, and that the real danger therefore existed in 
European .waters. 
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Admiral de Chair was asked amongst other matters 
to emphasize the assistance which United States sub- 
marines could render on the eastern side of the Atlantic, 
where they would be able to undertake anti-submarine 
operations, and he was also directed to endeavour to 
obtain assistance in the production of mines, and the 
provision of ships for minclaying w'ork. Great stress 
was, of course, laid upon the very important question of 
a large output of merchant ships and the necessity for 
repairing and jjutting into service the German merchant 
ships interned in U.S. ports was urged; directions were 
also given to Admiral de Chair to ascertain from Mr. 
Schwab, of the Bethlehem Steel Company, and other 
firms, to what extent they could build for the British 
Navy destroyers, sloops, trawlers and submarines, and the 
rapidity of such production. 

The need for sloops was so great that I sent a 
personal telegram to Mr. Schwab, whose acquaintance I 
had made in October, 1914, on the occasion of the loss 
of the Audacious, begging him to build at once a hundred 
of these vessels to our order. I felt certain from the 
experience we had gained of Mr. Schwab ^s wonderful 
energy and power, as illustrated by the work accomplished 
by him in providing us in 1915 with ten submarines built 
in the extraordinarily short period of five months, that 
he would produce sloops at a veiy rapid rate and that 
there would be no delay in staining if he undertook the 
work. The drawings had already been sent over. How- 
ever he was not able to undertake the work as the U.S. 
Government decided that his yards would all be required 
for their own work. This was unfortunate, as I had hoped 
that these vessels would have been built in from four to six 
months, seeing that the drawings were actually ready ; they 
would have been invaluable in the latter part of 1917. 
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Whilst the mission was in the United States constant 
communications passed on these subjects, the heavy losses 
taking place in merchant ships were stated, and eveiy 
effort was made to impress upon the Navy Department 
the urgency of the situation. 

The tenor of our communications will be gathered 
fi'om these quotations from a personal telegram sent by 
me to Admiral de Chair on April 20, viz. : 

“ For Rear-Admiral dc Chair from First Sea Lord. 

“ You must emphasize most strongly to the TJziited States 
authorities the very serious nature of the shipping position. 
We lost 55 British shijzs last week approximately 180,000 tons 
and rate of loss is not diminishing. 

)i« « « >(c SK *!< 

“ Press most strongly that the number of destroyers sent 
to Ireland should be increased to twenty-four at once if this 
number is available. 

“ Battleships are not required but concentration on the 
vital question of defeat of submarine menace is essential. 

“ Urge on the authorities that everything should give way 
to the submarine menace aud that by far the most important 
place on which to concentrate patrols is the S.W. of Ireland. 

♦ ♦**** 

“ You imist keep constantly before the U.S. authorities 
the great gravity of the situation and the need that exists for 
immediate action. 

“ Our new methods will not be effective until July and the 
critical period is April to July.” 

It was very necessary to bring home to the United 
States Navy Department liie need for early action. 
Admiral Sims informed me — as soon as he became aware 
of the heavy losses to merchant shipping that were taking 
place — ^that neither he nor anyone else in the United States 
had realized that the situation was so serious. This was, 
of course, largely due to the necessity which we were under 
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of not publishing facts which would encourage the enemy 
or unduly depress our own people. Further, he infoimed 
me that an idea was prevalent in the United States that 
the moral of the German submarine crews had been com- 
pletely broken by their losses in submarines. This im- 
pmssion was the successful result of certain action on our 
part taken with intent to discourage the enemy. What- 
ever may have been the case later in the year, we had, 
however, no evidence in the spring of 1917 of deterioration 
of moral amongst German submarine crews, nor was there 
any reason for such a result. It was therefore necessary 
to be quite frank with Admiral Sims ; we knew quite well 
that we could not expect new measures to be effective for 
some few months, and we knew also that we could not 
afford a continuance of the heavy rate of loss experienced 
in April, without a serious effect being produced upon 
our war effort. We were certainly not in the state of 
panic which has been ascribed to us in certain quarters, 
but we did want those who were engaged in the war on the 
side of the Allies to understand the situation in order that 
they might realize the value that early naval assistance 
would bring to the Allied cause. There is no doubt that 
great difficulty must be experienced by those far removed 
from the theatre of war in understanding the conditions in 
the war zone. This was exemplified at a time when we had 
organized the trade in convoys and the system was showing 
itself effective in greatly reducing losses from submarine 
attack. We were pressing the United States to strengthen 
our escorting forces as far as possible in order to extend the 
convoy system, when a telegram arrived from Washington 
to the effect that it was considered that ships which were 
armed were safer when sailing singly than when in convoy. 
It has also been stated that the Admiralty held the view 
at this time that no solution of the problem created by 
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the enemy’s submarine campaign was in sight. This is 
incorrect. We had confidence in the measures — most of 
them dependent on the manufacture of material — which 
were in course of preparation by the lime the United 
States entered the war, but our opinion was that there 
was no immediate solution beyond the provision of 
additional vessels for the protection of shipping, and the 
reason for this view was that time was required before other 
measures could be put into effective operation ; this is 
evident from the final paragi'aph of my telegram to 
Admiral de Chair, dated April 2G, which I have quoted. 

The first division of six United States destroyers, 
under the command of Lieui.-Commander T. K. Taussig, 
arrived in British waters on May 2, and they were most 
welcome. It was interesting to me personally that 
Lieut.-Commander Taussig should be in command, as 
he, when a sub-lieutenant, had been wounded on the 
same day as myself during the Boxer campaign in China, 
and we had been together for some time .subsequently. 

At about this lime our advice was sought by the 
TInited State.s Navy Department as to the best type of 
anti-submarine craft for the United States to build ; on 
this subject a very short experience in the war theatre 
caused Admiral Sims to hold precisely similar views to 
myself. As a result of the advice tendered a great build- 
ing programme of destroyers, large submarine-hunting 
motor launches and other small craft was embarked upon. 
Although the completion of these vessels was delayed 
considerably beyond anticipated dates, they did, in 1918, 
exercise an influence on the submarine war. 

The Germans made one great mistake, for which 
we were thankful. As already mentioned, it was 
anticipated that they would .send submarines to work 
off the United SUtes coast immediately after the declora- 
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tion of war by that country. Indeed we w'cre expecting 
to hear of the presence of submarines in the West Atlantic 
throughout the whole of 3917. They did not appear 
there until May, 1918. The moral effect of such action 
in 1917 would have been very great and might possibly 
have led to the retention in the United States of some of 
the destroyers and other small craft which were of such 
assistance in European waters in starting the convoy 
system. Admiral Sims was himself, I think, anxious on 
this head. When the Germans did move in this direction 
in 1918 it was too late; it was by that time realized in 
the United States that the enemy could not maintain 
submarines in sufficient number's in their waters to exercise 
any decisive effect, although the shipping losses might be 
considerable for a time, and consequently no large change 
of policy was made. 

As is well known. Admiral Sims, TOth the consent of 
the United States Navj^ Department, placed all vessels 
wffiich w'ere dispatched to British waters under the British 
flag officers in whose Command they were working. This 
step, which at once produced unity of command, is 
typical of the manner in which the two navies, under the 
guidance of their senior officers, worked together through- 
out the Avar. The destroyer’s operating from Queenstown 
came under Admiral Sir UcAvi.s Bayly ; Captain Pringle, 
the senior United States officer on the spot, whose services 
were ever of the utmost value, was appointed as Chief 
of the Staff to Sir Lewis Bayly, whilst on the occasion 
of Sir Lervis Bayly, at iny urgent suggestion, consent- 
ing to take a ferv days’ leave in the summer of 1917, 
Admiral Sims, at our request, took his place at Queens- 
town, hoisting his flag in command of the British and 
United States naval forces. The relations between the 
officers and men of the two navies in this Command were 

t 
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or Lhc happiest possible nature, and I'oriii one of the 
pleasantest episodes of the co-operation between the two 
nations. The United States offieers and men very quickly 
realized the strong personality of the Commandcr-in-Chief 
at Queenstown, and became imbued with the same feelings 
of great respect and admiration for him as were held by 
British olllccrs and men. Also he made the officers feel 
that Adnn'ralty House, Queenstown, was their home when 
in port, and saw that everything possible was done for 
the comfort of the men. The very high standard of 
duty set by Sir Lewis, and very fully sustained by him, 
was cheerfully and willingly followed by the United 
States force, the personnel of which earned his warmest 
admiration. I think it will be agreed in years to come 
that the comradeship between the two navies, first 
initiated in the Queenstown Command, went very far 
towards cementing the bonds of union between the two 
great English-speaking nations. 

This was the first step in co-operation. The next was 
taken when the United States Navy Department, as the 
result of a request made by us to Admiral Sims, sent to 
Gibraltar a detachment of three light cruisers and a 
number of revenue cutters as patrol and escort vessels, 
placing the whole force under the British senior naval 
officer at Gibraltar, Rear-Admiral Heathcote Grant. 
Here again the relations between the two navies were 
of the happiest nature. Finally, later in the year, I 
discussed ^vith Admiral Sims the desirability of a small 
force of United States battleships being sent to reinforce 
the Grand Fleet. 

When the project was first mentioned my object in 
asking for the ships was that they might relieve some of 
our earlier “ Dreadnoughts,” which at that time it was 
desired to use for another purpose. I discussed the matter 
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also with Admiral Mayo, the Commandcr-in-Chief of the 
United States Atlantic Fleet, during his visit to this 
country in August, 1917, and with Admiral Benson, the 
Chief of Operations in the United States Navy Depaii- 
ment, when he came over later in the year. Admiral 
Benson gave directions that four coal-burning battleships 
should be sent over. We were obliged to ask for coal- 
buming battleships instead of the more modern vessels 
with oil-fired boilers owing to the great shortage of oil 
fuel in tliis country and the danger of our reserves being 
still further depleted. These vessels, under Rear-Admiral 
Hugh Rodman, arrived in British waters early in Decem- 
ber, 1917, and formed a division of the Grand Fleet. The 
co-operation afloat was now complete, and all that was 
needed was further co-operation between the British 
Admiralty and the United States Navy Department. 

This had already formed the subject of discussions, 
first between Admiral Sims and myself, and later with 
Admirals Mayo and Benson. 

During the summer of 1917 Admiral Sims had been 
invited to attend the daily meetings of the naval members 
of the operations side of the Boaid. an invitation which 
he accepted, and his co-operation was of great value ; but 
we both felt it desirable to go a step farther, and I had 
suggested the extreme desirability of the ITnited States 
Navy Department sending officers of experience of 
different ranks to work in the Admiralty, Wh on the 
operations and material side, officers iipon whom the 
Navy Department could rely to place before us the views 
of the DepartmeuL and to transmit Iheir view of the 
situation as the result of their work and experience at 
the Admiralty. We had pressed strongly for the adop- 
lion of this course. Admiral Benson, after discussions, 
assented to it, and the officers on the material side com- 
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inenced work in the Admiralty towards the end of 11)17, 
whilst those on the operations side joined the War Staff 
early in ]9]8. 

It was felt that this course would complete the 
co-operation between the navies of the two countries 
and, further, that the United States Navy Department 
would be kept in the closest possible touch ^villi the British 
Admiralty in all respects. 

It is particularly to be remembered that even before 
we had established this close liaison the whole of the 
United States naval forces in British waters had been 
placed under the command of British naval officers. 
I’his step, so conducive to good results owing to the unity 
of command w'hich was thus obtained, won our 
highest admiration, showing as it did a fine spirit of 
self-effacement on the part of the senior American naval 
officers. 

The visits of Admirals Mayo and Benson to this 
country were pi'oductive of very good results. The 
exchange of information which took place was most 
beneficial, as was the experience which the admirals 
gained of modern naval warfare. Moreover, the utterly 
baseless suggestion which had, unfortunately, found 
expression in some organs of the Press of the United 
States that we were not giving the fullest information to 
the Navy Department was completely disproved. 

When Admiral Mayo arrived in England he informed 
me that the main objects of his visit as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Atlantic Fleet were : 

(1) To ascertain om* present policy and plans. 

(2) To inquire as to the changes, if any, that 
were contemplated in the immediate or more distant 
future. 
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( 3 ) I’o ascertain jvhal further assistance it was 
desired that the United States should provide from 
resources then available or likely to be soon available, 
and the measures that the [Tnited States should take 
•to provide future forces and material. 

Papers were prepared under my direction for Admiral 
Mayo giving full information of our immediate needs, of 
past procedure and of future plans. As to our needs, the 
main requests were : 

(1) An increase in the number of destroyers, in 
order to enlarge the convoy system and to provide 
better protection for each convoy. An additional 
55 destroyers w/ere stated to bo required for this 
service. 

(2) An increase in the number of convoy cruisers 
for the same reason. The total addition of cruisers 
or old battleships was given as 41. 

(3) An increase in tlie number of patrol craft, 
tugs, etc., for anti-submarine work. 

(4) The rapid building of merchant ships. 

(5) The supplj' of a large number of mines for 
the proposed barrage in the North Sea, and assist- 
ance towards laying them by the provision of United 
States minelaying vessels. 

(G) Aircraft assistance in the shape of three large 
seaplane stations on the coast of Ireland, with some 
86 machines at each station. 

(7) The provision of four coal-burning battleships 
of the “Dreadnought” type to replace Grand 
Fleet “Dreadnought” battleships which it was 
desired to use for other purposes. 

Admiral Mayo was informed that some 100,000 mines 
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would be required from the Americans for forming and 
maintaining that portion of the North Sea Barrage which 
it was suggested should be laid by them, in addition to 
the large number that it was proposed that wc ourselves 
should lay in the barrage, and that as the barrage would 
need patrolling by a large number of small craft, great 
help would be afforded if the United States could provide 
some of these vessels. It was estimated at that time that 
the barrage would absorb the services of some 250 small 
vessels in order that a sufficient number might be kept 
constantly on patrol. 

It may be of interest to give the history of the North 
Sea Barrage so far as I can recollect it. Our views on 
such a scheme were sought by the United States Navy 
Department in the spring of 1917. Owing to various 
military circumstances, even at that time we had no pros- 
pect of obtaining mines in adequate numbers for such 
work for at least nine to twelve months, nor could we 
provide the necessary craft to patrol the barrage. Our 
view was that such mines as became available during the 
last months of 1917 would be more effective if laid nearer 
to the German North Sea naval bases, and in the Straits 
of Dover, than at such a distance from these bases as 
the suggestion involved. Apart from our desire to stop 
the submarines near their bases, the pros and cons 
of the scheme were as follows : 

The advantages were : 

(1) That, except for the difficulty of preventing 
the submarines from using Norwegian territorial 
waters for egress, a North Sea Barrage would 
be a menace to submarines using the Kattegat 
exit as well as those coming from North Sea bases. 

(2) That the enemy would be unable to sweep up 
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the iiiinetield, owing’ to its distance (over 200 miles) 
fj’om his bases. 

The disadvantages were : 

(1) The immense number of mines required — 
some 120,000, excluding reserves — and the improb- 
ability of producing them in Great Britain. 

(2) The great depth of water in which many of 
them were to be moored, a depth in which no mines 
had ever been successfully laid before ; time would 
be required to devise an’angements that would enable 
the mines to be laid at such depths. 

(3) The very large number of patrol craft that 
would be needed to force submarines to dive into 
that portion of the minefield which was safe for 
surface vessels and the difficulty of maintaining them 
at sea in bad North Sea weather. 

(4) The difficulty of preventing egress by the sub- 
marines in Norwegian territorial waters, in which, 
even if mines were laid, they would have to be 
moored at such a depth as not to constitute a danger to 
vessels on the surface. 

Shortly after the subject was broached to us we 
le.arhed that the United States Navy had devised a mine 
that it was expected would be satisfactory for the purpose 
of the barrage. An experienced mining officer was at 
once sent over by us to inspect the mine and to give to 
the United States officers such assistance as was possible 
due to his great knowledge of mining under war 
conditions. 

When he arrived in the United States the mine was 
stiU in the experimental stage, but later he reported that 
it promised to be suecessfid, and in view of the great 
manufacturing resouree.s in America, it appeared that a 
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considei’able proportion of the mines for the barrage could 
be provided by the United States Navy. Our own efforts 
to produce a mine suitable for very great depths were also 
proving successful and anticipations as to manufacture 
were optimistic. Accoi’dingly plans ^vere prepared for 
a barrage across the North Sea, which were given to 
Admiral Mayo before he left England on his return to 
the United States. Without seriously relaxing our 
mining operations in the Heligoland Bight, and without 
interfering with our mine barrage on the Folkestone — 
Grisnez line, we anticipated at this time that we could 
provide mines for our portion of the North Sea Barrage 
by the time that the United States supply of mines was 
in readiness to be laid. 

Admiral Mayo was also furnished with papers dealing 
at length with our naval policy at the time and the 
intended Cuture policy, both in home waters and abroad. 
Papers were given him relating to our air policy, to 
the attitude of neutral countries, to the Belgian coast 
problem, to the blockade, to the defence of trade (includ- 
ing one on the convoy system), to such subjects as the 
defensive armament of merchant ships with guns, smoke 
apparatus and mine defence gear, the instruction of 
the personnel in their use, and the system of issuing 
route instruction to merchant ships. An important state- 
ment was also supplied giving a detailed account of our 
anti-submarine policy, both at the time and in the future. 

These papers gave the fullest information on the 
naval problem, and were intended to put the United 
States Naval Department in a position to appreciate the 
whole position and its many embarrassments, though we 
realized that these could be appreciated only by those 
who, like Admiral Sims, were in daily contact with the 
problems. It will possibly be of foi*ther interest if 
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laention is made of some of the points to which attention 
was drawn. 

Admiral Mayo, for instance, was informed that 
British naval policy was being directed in 1917, as during 
the remainder of the war, to exerting constant economic 
pressure upon the enemy with a view to forcing him to 
come to terms. We also endeavoured to prevent the 
enemy from interfering with the conduct of the war by 
ourselves and our Allies. In the effective pursuit of that 
policy the duty of the Navy involved : 

(1) The protection of the sea communications of 
the Allied armies and the protection of British and 
Allied trade. 

(2) The prevention of enemy trade in order to 
interfere with his military operations and to exert 
economic pressure. 

(8) Resistance to invasion and raids. 

It was pointed out that the question at issue in each 
case wa.s the control of sea communications, and in order 
to attain that control permanently and completely the 
enemy’s naval forces both above and below water hud to 
be destroyed or effectually masked. As the weaker 
German Fleet not unnaturally refused decisive action and 
as its destruction had hitherto not been achieved, we 
had adojited a policy of guarding an area between our 
vital conununications and the enemy’s ports, and of 
guarding the areas through which the trade and transports 
passed ; these were the only methods of frustrating attacks 
made either by surface vessels or by submarines which 
succeeded in reaching open .waters. It was pointed out 
that a combination of these two methods had been in force 
during the wars of the eighteenth century, blockades 
being coml)ined with the convoy system and the patrol 
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of local ai*eas by frigates, etc. History, in fact, was 
repeating itself. 

We mentioned that a close blockade of the German 
North Sea and Baltic ports presented insuperable diffi- 
culties under the conditions of modern warfare, and the 
alternative of controlling the Dover and Norway — 
Scotland exits to the North Sea had been adopted. The 
former protected the communications of the armies in 
France, whilst the two combined covered the maritime 
communications of the w^orld outside the North Sea and 
Baltic, and if they could be effectively guarded our first 
two objects would be attained. 

So far as the Dover exit was concerned w'e stated 
that the narrowness of the waters, with the consequent 
risk to the enemy from om* mines and torpedoes, had so 
far acted as a deterrent to his capital ships ; we had to 
depend on the light forces at Harwich and Dover to deal 
with any enemy surface craft attacking the southern area 
from German ports. 

We pointed out that the control of the Norway — 
Scotland exit depended upon the presence of the Grand 
Fleet at Rosyth or at Scapa. This fleet ensured the 
safety of all the vessels engaged in protecting trade and 
in hunting submarines outside the North Sea. 

Mention was made of the fact that the enemy could 
not open the sea routes for his own war ships without 
risking a serious action, and that so far he had shown no 
inclination to run that risk. The Battle of Jutland having 
been fought in the previous year, any future movement of 
the High Sea Fleet into the North Sea would probably 
be merely with the object of drawing our capital ships into 
prepared areas so as to bring about a process of attrition 
by mines and torpedoes. Such a movement had been 
carried out on August 19 , 1916 . The reasons which had 
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led to the adoption o£ the Orkney — Faroe — Iceland 
blockade line were also exidained. 

It jvas pointed out that in the early stages of the war, 
the foregoing genei'al dispositions had sufficed to protect 
tlie Allies’ communicatrons and to throttle those of the 
enemy outside the Baltic. Although enemy emisers in 
foreign waters and a few raiding vessels which had evaded 
the blockade had inflicted losses on trade, losses from such 
causes could not reach really serious proportions so long 
as the enemy trusted to evasion and refused to face the 
Grand Fleet. The danger of serious loss from attack by 
raiding surface craft had also been greatly minimized by 
the adoption of the convoy system. But as the enemy’s 
submarines increased in size, efficiency and numbers, the 
situation had been modified, for evasion by submarines 
of the command exercised by the Grand Fleet was easy, 
and our vital sea communications could be attacked by 
them without the risk of a fleet action. 

So far as the protection of trade was concerned, the 
effect therefore of the submarine campaign bad been to 
remove the barrier established by the Grand Fleet and 
to transfer operations to the focal areas and approach 
routes. 

As the situation developed, a policy of dealing with 
the submarines by armed patrol craft and decoy ships in 
these areas had therefore been put into force. Merchant 
ships had been armed as rapidly as possible, and in addition 
efforts had been made to intercept the submarines en 
route to these areas both in the vicinity of German waters 
and farther afield. 

The great area covered by the approach routes and 
the increasing radius of submarine operations had made 
the provision of a sufficient number of patrol vessels 
a practical impossibility and had led to a general adoption 
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of the convoy system as rapidly as the supply of fast small 
craft made this possible. 

The methods of attacking German submarines before 
they could reach open .waters, by extensive mining in 
the Heligoland Bight, ’with the exception of Dutch and 
Danish territorial waters, were also mentioned. 

As regards future naval policy it was pointed out that 
the enemy submarine camj)aign was the dominating 
factor to such an extent that any sustained increase in 
the then rate of sinking merchant ships might eventually 
prove disastrous. 

Mention was made of the fact that the enemy was 
still producing submarines faster than the Allies were 
destroying them; the policy of coping with submarines 
after they reached the open sea had not as yet been 
sufficiently effective to balance construction against 
losses, even in combination with the extensive minefields 
laid in the Heligoland Bight. 

The future policy was therefore being directed towards 
an attemj)t at a still more concentrated and effective 
control in the areas between the enemy’s ports and our 
trade routes, and it was proposed to form some descrip- 
tion of block or barrage through which the enemy sub- 
marines would not be able to pass without considerable 
risk. Four forms had been considered : 

(1) A method of blocking either mechanically 
or by mines all the exits of the submarines from 
their North Sea or Baltic bases. 

(2) A ban’agc of mines at different depths, 
from near the surface of the sea to near the 
bottom. 

(8) A combination of deep mines ■with a patrolling 
force of surface craft and aircraft whose object would 
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be to force the submarines under the surface into 
the minefield. 

(4) A force of surface craft and aircraft patrolling 
an area of sufficient extent to prevent submarines 
coming to the surface to recharge their batteries 
during the hours of darkness. 

Admiral Mayo was informed that in our opinion the 
first scheme as given above, viz. that of ahaohitehj sealing 
the e<xits, was the only radical cure for the evil, but that 
there were very great difficulties to be overcome before 
such an opei'ation could be successfully carried out. He 
was shown the plan that had been prepared for a 
mechanical block of all the enemy North Sea bases, and 
he entirely concurred in the impracticability of carrying 
it out. Such a plan had been advocated by some officers 
and by other people; it was, of course, most attractive 
in theory and appealed strongly to those who looked at 
the question superficially. When, however, a definite 
operation came to be worked out in detail the difficulties 
became very apparent, and even enthusiastic supporters 
of the idea were forced to change their views. It was 
not a matter for surprise to me that the idea of sealing 
the exits from submarine bases was urged by so many 
people on both sides of the Atlantic. It was, of coui'se, 
the obvious counter to the submarine campaign, and it 
appealed with force to that considerable section which 
feels vaguely, and rightly, that offensive action is needed, 
without being quite so clear as to the means by which 
it is to be carried out. 

In this particular case I informed the clever and able 
officers to whom the planning of the operation was 
entrusted that they were to proceed on the assumption that 
we intended to seal the enemy’s ports somehow, and that 
they were to devise the best possible scheme, drawing up 
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all the necessary orders for the operations. This was done 
in the most complete detail and with great care and 
ingenuity, hut at the end there was no difference of 
opinion whatever as Lo the inadvisability of proeeeding 
■with the operations. 

It is to be observed in connexion with this question 
that scaling the North Sea bases would not have been a 
eoinplcLe cure, since submarines co\ild still make their 
exit via the Kattegat, where we could not block channels 
witbout violating the neutrality of other nations. 

'Fhe final conclusion arrived at teas to use a comhiua- 
tiou of the hsl three (iltcninlives provided that a satis- 
factor If type of mhic could be produced in sufficient 
numbers and a sufficient supply of small craft provided 
by ourselves and the United States. 

Full details were given to Admiral Mayo of the 
proposed North Sea Barrage on a line totalling 230 miles 
in length, which was divided into three parts. Areas A, 
B and C, of which Area A only wo\tld be dangerous to 
surface vessels. 

It was estimated that Area A would require 36,300 
mines, and it was proposed that this area should be mined 
by the United States forces with United States mines. 

It was proposed that the British should mine Area B, 
the requirements being 67,500 mines, and that the United 
States should mine Area C, For which 38,000 United 
States mines would be required. 

The reasons governing the selection of the mine bar- 
rage area were fully given, and the advantages arising 
from the use of the United States pattern of mine instead 
of the British mine for Areas A and C were stated. 

Admiral Mayo was also informed of our intention 
to establish a mine barrage in the Channel, on the 
Folkestone — Grisnez line, as soon as mines were available, 
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with a strong force of patrol vessels stationed there, whose 
duty it would be to compel enemy submarines to dive into 
the minefield. lie was further made acquainted with 
our intended policy of still closer minelaying in the 
Heligoland Bight. 

Although Admiral Mayo was not actually informed of 
the details of the future policy which it was hoped to 
adopt in the Adriatic for the improvement of the Otranto 
Barrage, various schemes were at the time being worked 
out between the British, French and Italian Admiralties, 
having as their object the prevention or obstruction of 
the exit of enemy submarines from the Adriatic, in the 
same way as it w^as hoped to obstruct German submarines 
from making their exit from the North Sea without 
incurring heavy losses. The great depth of water in the 
southern part of the Adriatic constituted the main 
difficulty facing us in the solution of this proldem. 
In August, 1917, it was, however, definitely decided to 
establish a barrage of nets and mines across the Straits 
of Otranto, and the work was put in hand. This became 
effective during 1918. 

The paper on Naval Air Policy showed the aim of 
the Admiralty to be : 

To provide in sufficient numbers a type of airship 
which would be able to scout with the Grand Fleet, and, 
in this respect, to perform the duty of light cruisers. 
Airship stations had been established on the East Coast 
for this purpose. 

To provide also a type of airship for coastal patrol 
work and for the escort of merchant ships in convoy. 
For these airships stations had been established on the 
East, South and West Coasts and at Scapa. 

To provide a sufficient supply of kite balloons for the 
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work of the Grand Fleet. Fleet kite balloon stations had 
already been established at Rosyih and Scapa, and the 
resources of the latter station were supplemented by a 
kite balloon ship. It was intended also to provide kite 
balloons for flotillas or single vessels engaged in submarine 
hunting or in convoy work. A large number of kite 
balloon stations for anti-submarine work had been or were 
being established round the coast for this work. 

As to the future programme of rigid airships, Admiral 
Mayo was told that it was under consideration to con- 
struct three new rigid stations, also that three new 
stations for the use of non-rigids for anti-submarine ,woi*k 
were to be established, while it was also proposed to 
provide sufficient resources to allow of a number of kite 
balloons being worked in vessels between the North of 
Scotland and Norway and to the eastward of the English 
Channel. 

Admiral Mayo was also informed that it was proposed 
to provide sufficient “ heavier than air ” craft of various 
types for the Fleet, both to insure adequate air recon- 
naissance and to drive off hostile aircraft. The Grand 
Fleet was at the time already provided with three sea- 
plane carriers, and the Furious and other special vessels 
were being fitted to carry aircraft. Many of the annoured 
vessels and light cruisers of the Fleet had also been fitted 
to carry aircraft, whilst the Harwich light cruiser force 
possessed one seaplane carrier ; two carriers were devoted 
to anti-submarine work, and three were employed in the 
Mediterranean. 

It was further stated that machines for naval 
reconnaissance were working from several East Coast 
stations, and that lighters to carry seaplanes for more 
extended reconnaissance and offensive work were under 
construction. The work carried out by our naval aircraft 
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off the Belgian coast, comprising the duty of keeping the 
coast under constant observation, of spotting the gunfire 
of ships, of fighting aircraft and bombing objectives of 
importance, were also mentioned, as well as the work in 
the Mediterranean, where there were four bases in the 
iEgcan. 

The extensive anti-submarine patrol work round the 
British Isles and in the Mediterranean was touched upon, 
there being “ heavier than air” stations at the time at 


Houton Bay. 
Dundee. 

South Shields. 

Beinbridge. 

Culshot. 

Portland. 

Killingholme. 

Yarmouth. 

Felixstowe. 


Westgate. 

Dover. 

Newhaven. 

Cherbourg. 

Plymouth. 

Newlyn. 

Scilly. 

Fishguard. 


Steps were being taken to extend the number of 
stations as soon as possible, the new progranmic including 
stations at such places as 

Padstow. 

Wexford. 

Queenstown. 

Berehaven. 

Loch Foyle. 

In the event of the United States being in a position 
to co-operate in the work, it was recommended that the 
three main seaplane stations in Ireland should be taken 
over by the Americans, and equipped, manned and 
controlled entirely by United States personnel. 


Loch By an (or in the 
Hebrides). 
Shetlands. 
Peterhead. 
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In regard to the convoy system a full description of 
the whole organization was given, with the results up to 
date, and details of the vessels available and still needed 
for its protection. 

Full information was afforded on the subject of the 
arming of merchant ships and fitting other defensive 
measures to them, and the routeing system in use for 
merchant ships was described in detail. 

In the remarks on our anti-submarine warfare it was 
pointed out that anti-submarine measures were carried 
out both on the surface, under water, and in the air. 

The surface measures were described as follows : 

In twelve of the twenty-two areas into which the 
waters round the United Kingdom were divided, regular 
hunting flotillas were at work, comprising trawlers and 
motor launches fitted with hydrophones. Before the 
institution of the convoy system a few fast vessels, such 
as destroyers or “ P ” boats, had been formed into 
hunting flotillas, but the convoy work had necessitated the 
withdrawal of all these vessels, and the work of the flotillas 
had suffered in consequence, the .speed of trawlers being 
too slow to offer the same prospect of success in such 
anti-subraai-ine measures. The flotillas of motor launches 
which had been formed were of considerable utility in 
fine weather, but they could only operate in comparatively 
smooth water. 

At the time of Admiral Mayo’s visit a force of 
thirty-two trawlers to woi’k with about six sloops or 
destroyers was being organized as vessels became avail- 
able, to operate in the North Sea ■\rtth a view to engaging 
enemy submarines on passage in those waters. 

It was also pointed out to Admiral Mayo that the 
coast patrol vessels which were not actually in the hunting 
flotillas were all engaged in anti-submarine work and 
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did irequeuLly come into action agaiast the Gerniaii 
submarines. 

Finally Admiral Mayo was informed that the convoy 
system itself was looked upon as an offensive measure 
since the German submarines would, in order to attack 
vessels under convoy, be forced into contact .with the 
fast craft engaged in the work of escort and thus place 
themselves in iJositions in which they could themselves 
be successfully attacked. 

Admiral Mayo, during his stay in European waters, 
inspected some of our naval bases and paid a visit to the 
Grand Fleet. 

He crossed to France in order that he might see the 
work being carried out at French ports by vessels of the 
United States Navy, and while returning from this visit 
he honoured the British Navy by accompanying Sir 
Reginald Bacon and myself in H.M.S. Brohe to witness 
a bombardment of Ostend by the monitor Terror. On 
this occasion Admiral Mayo’s flag was hoisted in the 
Brolce and subsequently presented to him as a souvenir 
of the first occasion of a United States Admiral having 
been under fire in a British man-of-w^ar. It is satisfactory 
to record that subsequent aerial photographs showed that 
much damage to workshops, etc., had been caused by 
this bombardment. 

The Admiral and his Staff very quickly established 
themselves in the high regard of British naval officers, and 
it was with much regret that we witnessed their return 
to the United States. My own associations with the 
Admiral had led to a feeling of great friendship. He left 
behind him his Chief of Staff, Captain lackson, who to 
our great regret had been seriously injured in a motor 
accident. 

Admiral Benson’s visit took place later in the vear. 
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I had written to him urging him to come across so that 
he might have first-hand knowledge of the state of affairs 
and of the policy being followed. During his visit the 
same questions were discussed as with Admiral Mayo, 
and important action was taken in the direction of closer 
naval co-operation between the Allies by the formation 
of an Allied Naval Council consisting of the Ministers 
of Marine and the Chiefs of the Naval Staff of the Allied 
Nations and of the Ignited States. This proposal had 
been under discussion for some little time, and, indeed, 
naval conferences had been held on previous occasions. 
The first of these during my tenure of office at the 
Admiralty was on January 28 and 24, 1917, and another 
was held during the ^dsit of Admiral Mayo and at 
the instigation of the Government of the United States 
on September 1 and 5, 1917. On this latter occasion 
important discussions had taken place, principally on the 
subject of submarine warfare, the methods of dealing 
with it in home waters and in the Mediterranean, and 
such matters as the provision of mercantile shipping for 
the use of our Allies. 

There was, however, no regular council sitting at 
specified intervals, and it was this council which came 
into being in the early part of December. Its functions 
were to watch over the general conduct of the naval war 
and to insure co-ordination of the effort at sea as well 
as the development of all scientific operations connected 
with the conduct of the war. 

Special emphasis was laid upon the fact that the 
individual responsibility of the respective Chiefs of the 
Naval Staff and of the Commanders-in-Chief at sea 
towards their Governments as regards operations in hand 
as well as the strategical and technical disposition of the 
forces placed under their command remained unchanged; 
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this proviso ,was a necessity in naval warfare, and was very 
strongly insisted upon by the Admiralty. 

The attention of the Council was directed at the 
earliest meetings to the situation in the Mediterranean, 
where na^•al forces from the British Empire, France, 
Greece, Italy, Japan and the United States were work- 
ing, and where the need for close co-opei'ation was most 
urgent. The real need in the Mediterranean, as was 
frequently pointed out, was the inclusion of the naval 
forces of all the Allied nations under one single com- 
mand. In 1918 strong efforts were made to carry out 
this policy, and indeed the actual Adrairalissimo was 
selected, but the attempt failed in the end. 

Both these distinguished American officers were 
reminded, as indeed they must have seen for themselves, 
that the successful combating of the submarine danger 
depended largely on the manufacture of material, and 
that the resources of this country, with its great fleet 
and its lai’ge and increasing armies, were so seriously 
taxed that the execution of the plans of the Admiralty 
were being constantly and gravely delayed. The 
Admiralty was, indeed, seriously embarrassed by diffi- 
culties in the adequate supply of mines and other means 
of destroying submarines as well as of fast craft of various 
descriptions. The Admiralty, as was pointed out, were 
doing not what they would like to do, but what they 
could do, both in the way of offensive and defensive 
action. The supplies of raw material and labour con- 
trolled in large measure the character and extent of the 
operations at sea. 



CHAPTER VII 


PATROL CRAFT AND MINESWEEPING SERVICES 

It is difficult to give an idea of the truly magnificent 
.work achieved by the patrol and minesweeping services 
during the year 1917 without showing how these services 
expanded after the outbreak of war in 1914. 

When war was declared the only vessels immediately 
available for the work consisted of seven torpedo gunboats 
manned by officers and men of the Royal Navy, and 
fourteen trawlers manned by fishermen. All these 
vessels were fitted for regular minesweeping work, and 
the crews of the trawlers formed a part of what was known 
as the “ Trawler Reserve.” Other trawlers, exceeding 
eighty in number, became, however, almost immediately 
available at the outbreak of war under the organized 
Trawler Reserve which had been set up a year or 
two preceding the outbreak of w'ar. Men belonging to 
this reserve had been trained in the work of minesweeping 
and were paid a small retaining fee. 

As soon as the German methods of indiscriminate 
minelaying and submarine attacks upon merchant ships 
commenced, a great expansion of this force became 
necessary. The matter was handled energetically by the 
Admiralty at the time, and by the end of 1914 over 700 
vessels (yachts, trawlers and drifters) were employed on 
patrol and minesweeping duties, and the Admiralty had 
also commenced to build vessels of the trawler type 
specially for this work. 
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By the coimnencenient of 1917 there ^v^el■e in use 
some 2,500 yachts, trawlers and drifters, the great 
majority of them manned by fishermen or men of the 
B.N.R. or R.N.V.R. and officered by trawler or drifter 
skippers or officers of the R.N.R. or R.N.V.R., many 
of them having temporary commissions in these 
services. 

Early in the war the coast of the United Kingdom 
had been divided into areas for purposes of patrol and 
minesweeping, and each area was under the command 
of a naval officer on either the active or retired list. 

The Chart D shows the respective areas at one 
period. No very important changes Look place in the 
delimitation of the areas during the war, and the chart 
may therefore be considered generally representative of 
the organization. Chart E shows the zones into which 
the Mediterranean was divided. 

In December, 1917, the number of vessels of different 
classes actually appropriated to various areas is given on 
the next page in Table A for the British Isles and 
Table B for the Mediterranean. 

It will be seen that the total number of British patrol 
and minesweeping craft, exclusive of the stationary boom 
defence vessels, was at this time 3,084. Of this number 
478 were in the Mediterranean, 824 were in the English 
Channel between The Nore and Falmouth, 557 were in 
Irish waters or on the west coast of England, and the 
remaining 1,230 were on the east coast of England and 
the east and west coasts of Scotland and the Orkneys and 
Shetlands. 

The work of these vessels was almost entirely of an 
anti-submarine or minesweeping nature. 

The trawlers were engaged in patrol duty, convoy 
escort semce, and minesweeping. The drifters worked 
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TABLE A; AUXILIARY PATROLS IN HOME WATERS. 



TABLE B; AUXILIARY PATROLS IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN ZONES. 
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drifting nets fitted ,%vith mines as an anti-submarine 
weapon, and also in the case of the Dover area they laid 
and kept efficient a barrage of mine nets oif the Belgian 
coast. Some were also fitted with hydrophones and 
formed hunting flotillas, and some were engaged in mine- 
sweeping duties, or in patrolling swept channels. At 
Fleet bases a small number were required to attend on 
the ships of the Fleet, and to assist in the work of the 
base. The whalers, being faster vessels than the trawlers, 
were mostly engaged on escort duty or on patrol. The 
motor launches were employed for anti-submarine work, 
fitted with hydrophones, and worked in company with 
drifters and torpedo-boat destroyers, or in minesweeping 
in areas in which their light draught rendered it advan- 
tageous and safer to employ them instead of heavier 
draught vessels to locate minefields, and in the Dover 
area they were largely used to work smoke screens for 
operations on the Belgian coast. 

As the convoy system became more general, so the 
work of the small craft in certain areas altered from 
patrol and escort work to convoy duty. These areas were 
those on the East Coast and north-west of Scotland 
through w'hich the Scandinavian and East Coasrt trade 
passed, and those in the Channel frequented by the vessels 
employed in the French coal trade. The majority of 
these ships were of comparatively slow speed, and trawlers 
possessed sufficient speed to accompany them, but a 
few destroyers of the older type formed a part of the 
escorting force, both for the purpose of protection and 
also for ofCensive action against submarines attacking the 
convoys, the slow speed of trawlers handicapping them 
greatly in this respect. 

The difficulty of dealing with submarines may be 
gauged by the enormous number of small craft thus 
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employed, Imt ;» consideration of the charael eristics of a 
suhinariiic and of the great volume of traffic passing up 
and down our coasts will assist in a realization of the 
varied and difficult problems set to the British Navy. 

For instance, the total number of vessels passing 
Lowestoft during the month of April, 1917, was 1,837 
British and Allied and 208 neutral, giving a dailn average 
of 02 British and Allied and 7 neutral ships; and as 
Admiral Sir Kcginald Bacon has mentioned in his book, 
“The Dover I’alrol, 1915-17 ” (page 51), an average of 
between 80 lo 100 merchant vessels passed Dover daily 
during 1917. A study of these figures gives some idea 
of the number of targets offered daily Lo ordinary sub- 
marines and minelaying submarines in two of the areas off 
our coasts. When it is borne in mind that the Germans 
had similar chances of inflicting heavy losses on our mer- 
cantile marine all round the coasts of the United Kingdom, 
and that it was obviously impossible to tell where an under- 
water attack would take place, it will be realized that 
once submarines reached our coasts, nothing short of an 
immense number of small craft could deal satisfactorily 
with the situation, and afford any degree of iiroLection 
to trade. Minelaying by submarines was a particularly 
difficult problem with which to deal ; the enemy frequently 
changed his methods, and such changes when discovered 
involved alterations in our own procedure. Thus for 
some time after the commencement of minelaying by 
submarines, the whole of the mines of one submarine 
would be laid in a comparatively small area. It was 
fairly easy to deal with this method as a dangerous area 
was proclaimed ro\ind the spot where a mine was dis- 
covered, and experience soon showed the necessary extent 
of area to proclaim. Later the submarines laid mines in 
groups of about six. This necessitated the proclamation 
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of more than one area, and was njiturally a more difficult 
problem. At a further stage the submarines scattered 
their mines in even smaller numbers, and the task of 
ensuring a safe channel was still further increased. The 
most difficult artifice to deal with, however, was the 
introduction by the Germans of a delay action device in 
their mines, which caused them to remain at the bottom 
for varying periods after being laid. The ordinary mine- 
sweep, the function of which was to catch the mooring 
rope of the mine and drag the mine clear of the channel, 
was, of course, ineffective against the mine on the bottom, 
and there was no guarantee that mines might not be 
released from the bottom and rise to a depth at which they 
were dangerous, after the channel had teen swept and 
reported clear. To deal %vith this danger a chain-sweep 
to work on the bottom was introduced, but its use pre- 
sented many difficulties, especially over a rocky bottom. 
When a regular swept and buoyed channel was in 
use the enemy had little difficulty in deciding on the 
positions in which to lay mines by reason of the presence 
of the buoys. This fact constituted the principal disad- 
vantage in the use of a buoyed channel, but in certain 
places where the traffic was heavy the procedure ,was 
inevitable, and it greatly simplified the work of the patrol 
craft and minesweepers; the only precautions possible 
lay in the use of alternative marked channels, and in the 
laying of defensive deep minefields outside the channel 
in which enemy submarines might compass their own 
destruction. As rapidly as our supply of mines admitted, 
this latter device was adopted in positions where the mine- 
fields could not constitute a danger to our own submarines. 
False buoyed ehannels with rained areas ro\md them could 
also be laid in which to catch the submarine. Another 
device was that of altering the position of light vessels 
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and buoys with the object of putting a subuiarine ou to a 
shoal. 

The situation with which our patrol and mine- 
sweeping craft had to deal having now been stated, it 
remains to speak of the magnificent manner in which they 
accomplished their task. 

1 regret very deeply that, in spite of a strong desire to 
undertake the task, I have neither the information nor the 
literary ability to do justice to the many deeds of indi- 
vidual gallantry, self-sacrifice and resource performed by 
the splendid officers and men who manned the small craft. 
No words of mine can adequately convey the intense 
admiration which T felt, and which I know was shared 
by the whole Navy, for the manner in which their arduous 
and perilous woi’k was earned ouE. These fine seamen, 
though quite strange to the hazardous work which they 
were called \ipon to undciiakc, quickly accustomed them- 
selves to their new duties, and the nation should ever be full 
of gratitude that it bred such a race of hardy, skilful and 
courageous meu as those ,wIio took so great a part in 
defeating the greatest menace with which the Empire 
has ever been faced. 

There are, however, just two cases in 1917, typical 
of many others, which 1 cannot forbear from mentionii:\g. 
'rhe first occurred off the East Coast of England, 

On August 15 the armed fishing craft Nelson and 
Fdhcl and Millie were attacked by gimfire by a German 
submarine on the surface at a range of four to five 
miles. 

The submarine first concentrated her fire on the 
Nelson, which immediately slipped her trawl and went 
to action stations. The third shot from the submarine 
pierced the trawler’s hows, and, having established the 
range, the submarine poured a well-directed fire into 
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the Nelson, under which she rapidly began to settle 
down. 

The seventh shot struck the .skipper, Thomas Crisp, 
D.S.C., R.N.R., taking off both his legs and partly 
disembowelling him. 

In spite of the terrible nature of his injuries he 
retained consciousness and gave instructions to the mate, 
who was his son, to send a message by carrier pigeon to 
the .senior officer of his base reporting that he was engaged 
with the enemy ; he then bade him fight to the last. 

The Nelson, armed with one small gun, replied to 
the enemy’s fire until the heavy heel which she had 
assumed made it impossible to bring the gun to ibear. 
As she was then on the point of .sinking the mate decided 
to abandon her and take to the boat, and begged bis father 
to give them leave to carry him. This, however, 
the old man sternly refused to do, and ordered his son 
to throw him overboard. 

The nature of his wounds being .such that he would 
have died if he had been moved, they deemed it he.sL, 
after consultation, to leave him where he lay. Accord- 
ingly, yielding to his reiterated order to abandon the 
ship, they left this most gallant seaman lying in his blood, 
and embarked in the boat as the Nelson sank. 

The .submarine in the meanwhile concentrated her 
fire on the Ethel and Millie, and having eventually sunk 
her, made the .survivors of the crew prisoners, and steamed 
away. 

The crew of the Nelson were rescued by a man-of-war 
after being in their boat for forty-four hours. 

The .second case occurred in the Adriatic. On the 
night in question our drifter patrol in the Straits of 
Otranto was attacked by a force of Austrian light cruisers. 
The drifters were each armed with a 8-nounder gun, and 
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Llic light cruisers with 4-inch and 6-inch guns. The 
drifters were, of course, quite unable to defend Ihera- 
sclvcs. Nevertheless the indomitable skipper, I. Watt, of 
the drifter Gowan Lea, when siinuuoncd to surrender by 
an Austrian light cruiser which was firing at his craft, 
shouted defiance, waved his hat to liis men, and ordered 
them to o])cu fire with the 8-])oxindcr gun. Ilis orders 
Avere obeyed, and, surprising to relate, the light ciniser 
sheered off, and this fine seaman with his gallant ship’s 
conii)any brought the Gowan Lea into port in safety. 

Admiral Sir Reginald Bacon, in his most interesting 
narrative of the work of the DoA'er Patrol, has brought 
to light many individual instances of work gallantly per- 
formed; it is much bo be hoped tliat before recollection 
facies, those who can speak of the actions of individuals 
in other areas Avill tell their countrymen something of 
the great deeds performed. 

A feature of tlie patrol .service of much interest was 
Llio manner in which a large number of retired officers, 
including many of fag rank — who had reached mature 
age — volunteered for service in llic yachts and other .small 
craft engaged in the work. The late Admiral Sir Alfred 
Paget was one of the first, if not the first, to come fo]‘- 
ward, and in order to avoid any difficulty in the matter 
of rank, this fine veteran proposed to sink his Naval 
status and to accept a commission as captain of the Royal 
Naval Resciwe. Sir Alfred, in common with many other 
officers who took up this work, was over sixty, but age 
did not deter these gallant seamen from facing the hard- 
ship and discomfort of service in small craft in the North 
Sea and elsewhere. To name all the officers who under- 
took this duty, or who were in charge of patrol areas, 
would be impossible, and it may seem invidious to 
mention namc,s at all ; but I cannot forbear to speak of 
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some of those with whom I came most frequently into 
contact during 1917. Sir James Startin, K.C.B., who 
was the life and soul of the patrols and minesweepers 
working from Granton, was frequently at sea in decoy 
ships fitted out there, as well as in minesweepers, etc., and 
together with his son Avon the Albert Medal for saving 
life during the war; Admiral J. L. Marx, C.B., D.S.O., 
served also in a decoy ship; Admiral John Denison, 
D.S.O., Avas in charge first at Falmouth and later at 
Kingstown ; Admiral T. P. Walker, D.S.O., had his 
yacht sunk under him; Admiral Sir Charles Dare, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., won great distinction in command of 
the patrols, etc., Avorking from Milford Haven; and 
Rear-Admiral C. H. Simpson’s Peterhead trawlers, 
splendidly manned, took a heavy toll of enemy sub- 
marines. A large number of i*etired Naval officers belqw 
the rank of admiral served in minesweepers and patrol 
craft, and in command of various areas, and their work 
Avas of the greatest possible value. A few of those with 
whom I came into personal contact during the year 191.7 
were the late Captain F. Bird, C.M.G., D.S.O., who 
Avas most conspicuous in command of the drifters of the 
Dover Patrol; Captain W. Vansittart IIoAA^ard, D.S.O., 
who commanded the Dover Trawler Patrol Avith such 
ability; Commander Sir George Armstrong, Bart., who 
so successfully inspired the minesAveeping force working 
from Havre; and Commander H. F. Cayley, D.S.O., 
whose services in the Harwich minesAveeping force, 
working under his brother, Rear-Admiral C. G. Cayley, 
Avere invaluable. 

So much for the patrol craft. The great work carried 
out by the minesweepers can be best judged by quoting 
a few figures for 1917, during which year the mine 
menace attained its maximum intensity, owing to the 
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large inorciise in the number oL' (ieiiiian Mibniarinc 
minelayers. 

During the year 1016 the average number of mines 
swept up ])er month .was 178. 

Statistics for 1917 show tlic following miinibers of 
mines swept uf) per month : 


January ... 


«50 

February ... 


»80 

March 


478 

April 


515 

May 

• « • • • • 

860 

June 

• • • » • • 

470 

July 

• • • • • « 

404 

August ... 

• • • • • « 

85a 

September 

• • • « • • 

418 

Octolicr . . . 

« • » ♦ • « 

237 

November 

« « • • • » 

184 

December 

• • • • « • 

188 


making the average per month in 1017 S/}.5 mines. 

It will be noticed how rapidly the figures ix)se in the 
cai'ly part of ihe year, and how great was the diminu- 
tion in the figures for the later months. This decrease 
was due to the fact that the extension of anti-submarine 
measures was beginning to take effect, and the dcstnic- 
tion of Gel-man submarines, and especially of sub- 
marine minelayers of the U.C. type, was becoming 
considerable. 

The heavy work involved a great strain on the mine- 
sweeping service, and the greatest possible credit is due 
to the personnel of that service for the fine response made 
to the call for additional exertions and heavier risks. 

At the same time the oi-ganiz-ing work achieved at 
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Headquarters by the minesweeping section of the Naval 
Staff should not be forgotten. At the head of this 
section was Captain J^ionel G. Preston, C.B. ; he had 
succeeded to the post of Head of the Minesweeping Ser- 
vice early in 1917, after two and a half years of strenuous 
and most successful minesweeping work in the Grand 
Fleet flotillas, and he at once grapiflcd with the task of 
dealing with the large number of mines then being laid 
by German submarines. 

instmetions were issued to fit all patrol craft round 
the coast for minesweeping work in addition to their 
patrol duties, and they were used for sweeping as re- 
quired. Many drifters were also fitted for minesweeping 
in addition to the trawlers hitherto employed; and 
although there was some prejudice against these vessels 
on account of their slower speed, they proved to be of 
great assistance. Every available small craft that could 
be fitted for the work was pressed into the service, in- 
cluding a considerable number of motor launches. 

There was unfortunately great delay in the building 
of the “ Hunt ” class of minesweeper, which was the type 
ordered in 191G and repeated in 1917, and in spite of 
very large additional orders for this class of vessel having 
been placed early in 1917 (a total of 100 extra vessels 
being ordered), the number completed during that year 
was only .sixteen, together with a single paddle 
sweeper. Consequently we were dependent for the largely 
increased work on improvised craft, and the very greatest 
credit is due to all who were concerned in this arduous 
and dangerous duty that the waters were kept compara- 
tively clear of mines, and that our losses from this cause 
were so small when the immense number of mines swept 
up is considered. 

Fortunately the enemy lost very heavily in submarines 

N 
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of ihc U-C, or minelaying type, largely because they 
.were working of neeessity in waters near onr coast, so 
bhaL our anti-submarine measures had a better ehanee, 
since they were easier to locate and destroy than sub- 
marines working farther afield. By the commence- 
ment of 1918 the average number of mines swept up 
nK)nthly showed a very remarkable decrease, the average 
for the first two months of that year being only 159 per 
month, eloquent testimony to the efficiency of the anti- 
submarine measures in operation during 1917. I have no 
information as to the figures for the remaining months 
of 1018. 

The record of minesweeplng work would not be com- 
plete without figures showing the damage caused by 
mines to minesweeping vessels. 

During the last six months of 1910 the average number 
of these craft sunk or damaged by mines per month was 
.'5.7, while for ibc first six months of 1917 the figures rose 
to ten per month. For the second six months of 1917 
the figures fell to four per month, a reduction even on 
Ihc losses towards the end of 1910, in spile of the fact 
that more mines were being dealt with. This reduction 
may have been due to improvements effected in 
organization as the result of experience. 

Similarly the total number of mcrehanl ships sunk or 
damaged by mines, which during the first six months of 
1917 totalled 90, dropped in the second six months to 49. 

By far the greater proportion of mines swept up were 
laid in Area 10 — i.c. the Nore, Harwich and I^owestoft 
area. This part of the coast was nearest to the German 
submarine base at Zeebrugge, and as the greater part of 
the east coast traffic passed through the area it naturally 
came in for a great deal of minelaying attention. Out 
of some 2,400 mines swept up in the first half of 1917, 
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over 800 came from Area 10 alone. The greatest num- 
ber of casualties to merchant ships from mines during 
this same period also occurred in Area 10, which in this 
respect was, however, rivalled by Area 8 — ^the Tyne. 
Many ships also struck mines in Areas 11 and 32 in the 
English Channel, and in both of these areas a considerable 
number of mines were swept up. 

In addition to the daily risks of being themselves 
blown up which were run by the vessels engaged 
in this work, many very gallant deeds were performed 
by individual officers and men of the minesweeping 
force, who were one and all imbued with the idea 
that their first duty was to keep a clear channel 
for traffic regardless of the consequence to themselves. 
I must leave to abler pens than mine the task of recording 
in fitting phrase some of the courageous actions of our 
small craft which will be looked upon as amongst the most 
glorious episodes of the Naval part of the Great War, and 
content myself to mention only one case, that of the 
trawler Grand Dulee, working in the Milford area in May, 
1917. In this instance a flotilla of minesweepers Avas 
employed in sAveeping when two mines exploded in the 
sweep towed by the second pair of minesAveeping traAvlers 
in the flotilla. The Avire parted and one of the tAVO 
trawlers proceeded to heave in the “ kite,’’ the contrivance 
employed to keep the sweep at the required depth. When 
hove short up it was discovered that a mine was foul of 
the wire and that it had been hauled up against the ship’s 
side. Just beneath the surface the circular outline of a 
second mine could also be detected entangled in the wire 
and swirling round in the current beneath the trawler’s 
counter. In the circumstances, since any roll of the 
ship might suffice to strike one of the horns of either 
mine and detonate the charges, the officer in charge of 
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the trawler chose the best course open to him in view of 
his responsibility for the lives of those under his command, 
and ordered the trawler to be abandoned. 

The senior officer of the division of minesweepers 
thereupon called for a volunteer, and accompanied by the 
engineman, boarded llie abandoned trawler, and disre- 
garding the imminent probability of an explosion caused 
by the contact of the shij) and the mine, cut the sweep 
and kite wires. The mines fell clear without detonating, 
and by means of a rope passed to another trawler they 
were towed clear of the spot. 

It is appropriate to close this chapter by giving a 
synoi)sis of the losses amongst our patrol escort and mine- 
vsweeping vessels between the commencement of the war 
and the end of 1917 due (1) to enemy action, and 
(2) to the increased navigational dangers itieidcntal to 
service afloat nndcr war conditions. 

TTndcr the first heading — enemy action — ^the losses 
were 8 yachts, 0 motor launches, 3 motor boats, I-IO 
trawlers, ,'59 drifters, and 10 ])addle Tnine,swce])crs ; and 
the losses due to navigational risks were 5 yachts, 55 
trawlers, 7 motor la\inches, 3 motor boats, 30 drifters, 
and 1 paddle minesweeper, whilst the total loss of life was 
197 officers and 1,782 men. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE DOVER P/VTROL AND THE HARWICH FORCES 

Vice-Admiral Sir Reginald Bacon has given* a most 
valuable record of the varied work carried out in the 
Straits of Dover and on the Belgian coast during the 
period of his command. There is little to be added to 
this great record, but it may be of interest to mention 
the general Admiralty policy which goveimed the Naval 
operations in southern .waters during the year 1917, and 
the methods by which that policy was carried out. 

The policy which was adopted in southern waters, and 
especially in the Straits of Dover, was that, so far as the 
means at our disposal admitted, the Straits should be 
rendered impassable for enemy ships of all kinds, from 
battleships to submarines, with a view to protecting tlie 
cross-Channel communications of our Army in France, 
of affording protection to trade in the Channel, and 
preventing a military landing by the Germans either 
in the south of England or on the left flank of tlie 
Allied Army in France. So long as the Belgian coast 
ports remained in German possession, the Naval force 
that could be based there constituted a very serious menace 
to the cross-Channel traffic. This really applied more 
to destroyers than to submarines, and for this reason : 
submarines have an infinitely larger radius of action than 
destroyers, and if the Belgian coast ports had not been 
in German occupation, the additional 210 miles from the 
• « The Dover Patrol, 1916-1917.” (Hutchinson * Co„ 1919.) 
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Enis would not have been a niatter of serious moment to 
them, and i£ sighted on the longer passage they could 
submerge. The case was quite different with destroyers 
or other surface vessels ; in the first place they were open 
to attack by our vessels dming the passage to and from 
the Eins, and in the second the additional distance to be 
traversed was a matter for consideration, since they canied 
only limited sup])lies of fuel. 

A fact to which the Admiralty frequently directed 
altcntion was that, although annoyance and even serious 
inconvenience might be caused to the enemy by sea and 
air opci'ations against Ostend and Zeebrugge, no 
pewianent result could be achieved by the Navy alone 
unless backed up by an advance on land. The Admiralty 
was heart and soul for an audacious policy, providing the 
form of attack and the occasion offered a reasonable pros- 
pect of success. Owing to the xJreoccupations of the Army, 
we had to be satisfied .with bombardments of the ports 
by unprotected jnonitors, which had necessarily to be 
carried out at very long ranges, exceeding 25,000 yards, 
and necessitating direction of the fire by aircraft. 

Bruges, about eight mile.s from the sea, was the real 
base of enemy submarines and destroyers, Zeebrugge and 
Ostend being merely exits from Bruges, and the use of 
the latter could only be denied to the enemy by land 
attack or by effective blocking operations at Ostend and 
Zeebrugge, for, if only one port wa>s closed, the other 
could be used. 

Neither Zeebrugge, Ostend, nor Bruges could be 
rendered untenable to the enemy with the guns available 
during 1917, although Ostend in particular, and Zee- 
brugge to a lesser extent, could be, and were frequently, 
brought under fire when certain conditions prevailed, 
and some temporary damage caused. Indeed, the fire 
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against Osteiid was so effective that the harbour fell into 
disuse as a base towards the end of 1917. We were 
arranging also in 1917 for mounting naval guns on sliore 
tliat would bring Bruges under fire, after the enemy had 
been driven from Ostend by the contemplated operation 
which is mentioned later. When forced to abandon this 
operation, in consequence of the military advance being 
held up by the weather, these guns were mounted in 
monitors. 

In the matter of blocking the entrance to the ports 
of Zeebnigge and Ostend, the fact had to be recognized 
that effective •permanent blocking operations against de- 
stroyers and submarines were not practicable, mainly 
because of the great rise and fall above low water at 
ordinary spring tides, which is 14 feet at Ostend and 13 
feet at Zeebrugge for about half the days in each month. 
Low water at Ostend also lasts for one hour. Therefore, 
even if block-ships were sunk in the most favourable 
position the operation of making a passage by cutting 
away the upper works of the block-ships was not a diffi- 
cult matter, and the Germans are a painstaking people. 
This passage could be used for some time on each side 
of high water by vessels like destroyers drawing less 
than 14 feet, or submarines drawing, say, 14 feet. 
The block would, therefore, be of a temporary and not a 
permanent nature, although it would undoubtedly be a 
source of considerable inconvenience. At the same 
time it was realized that, although permanent blocking 
was not practicable, a temporaiy block would be of 
use, and that the moral effect alone of such an operation 
;a)ould he of great value. These considerations, together 
with the abandonment of the proposed landing on the 
Belgian coast, owing to unfavourable military conditions, 
led to the decision late in 1917 to undertake blocking 
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operations concurrently witli an attack on the vessels 
alongside the Mole at Zeebrugge. 

In order to cany out the general policy mentioned, the 
eastern end of the Straits of Dover had been heavily mined 
at intervals during the war, and these mines had proved 
to be a sufficient deterrent against any attempt on the 
part of surface vessels larger than destroyers to pass 
through. Owing to the rise of tide enemy destroyers 
could pass over the minefields at high water without risk 
of injury, and they frequently did so pass. Many 
attempts had been made to i)revcnt the passage of enemy 
submarines by means of obstructions, but without much 
success ; and at the end of 1916 a “ mine net barrage — 
i.e. a series of wire nets of wide mesh carrying mines — 
iWas in process of being placed by us right across the 
Straits from the South Goodwin Buoy to the West Dyck 
Bank, a length of 28 miles, it being arranged that the 
Fi’cnch .would eontiiiuc the barrage from tliis position to 
the French coast. 'Hie eonslruetion of the bai-rage was 
niiu'li delayed by the difficulty in procuring mooring 
buoys, and it was Jiot completed until the late summer 
of 1017. Even then it was not an elfcciivc barrier owing 
to the tidal effects, as submarines were able to pass over 
it during strong tides, or tt> dive under the nets as an 
alternative ; it was not practicable to use nets more than 
60 feet deep, whilst the depth of water in places exceeded 
120 feet. 

Deep mines were laid to guard the .water below the 
net, but although these >vcre moored at .some considerable 
distance from the barrage, trouble was experienced owing 
to the mines dragging their moorings in the strong tide- 
way and fouling the nets. One scries had to be entirely 
swept up for this reason. Many devices were tried with 
the object of improving this barrage, and many clever 
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brains were at work on it. And all the time ovr drifters 
with their crews of gallant fishermen, with Captain Bird 
at their head, worked day after day at the task of keeping 
the nets efficient. 

In spite of its deficiencies llie barrage was believed to 
be responsible for the destruction of a few submarines, 
and it did certainly render the passage of the Straits more 
difficult, and therefore its moral effect was appreciable. 
Towards the end of 1917, however, evidence came into 
our possession showing that more submarines were actually 
passing the Straits of Dover than had been believed to 
be the case, and it became a question whether a proportion 
of the drifters, etc., required for the maintenance of the 
nets of the barrage should be utilized instead for patrol 
work in the vicinity of the mine barrage then being laid 
between Folkestone and Cape Grisnez. This action was 
taken, drifters being gradually moved to the new area. 

In April, 191G, a net barrage, with lines of deep mines 
on the Belgian side of the nets, had also been laid along 
the Belgian coast covering the exits from the ports of 
Ostend and Zeebrugge as well as the coast betw'^een those 
ports. These nets were laid at a distance of some 2-1,000 
yards from the shore. This plan had proved most success- 
ful in preventing minelaying by submarines in the Straits 
of Dover, and the barrage was maintained from May to 
October, but the weather conditions had prevented its 
continuance from that date. 

The operation was repeated in 1917, the barrage being 
kept in position until December, when the question of 
withdrawing the craft required for its maintenance for 
patrol work in connection with the minefield laid on the 
Folkestone-Grisnez line came under discussion. 

The Belgian coast barrage being in the nature of a 
surprise was probably more useful as a deterrent to sub- 
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inarme aclivily in 1910 than in 1917. In both years a 
strong patrol of monitors, destroyers, minesweepers, 
drifters for net repairs, and other vessels was maintained 
in position to the westward of the barrage to prevent in- 
terference with the nets by enemy vessels and to keep 
them effective. 

These vessels were patrolling daily within 13 or 14 sea 
miles of the two enemy destroyer and submarine bases, 
and although occasionally attacked, were not driven off 
in spite of the superior destroyer force which tlie enemy 
coidd always bring to bear. In 1917 actions between 
our vessels and those of the enemy, and between our own 
and enemy aircraft, were of very freqxicnt occurrence, 
'lire Germans also introduced a new weapon in the form 
of fast JuoLor boats controlled by a cable from the shore 
and guided by signals from aircraft, these boats being 
heavily loaded in the fore part with explosives which 
detonated on ooiiLact with any vessels attacked. On only 
one occasion in four attacks .were the boats successful in 
hitting their mark, and the monitor Terror, Avhich was 
struck in this insLuiu'c, although considerably damaged 
in her bulge protection, was successfully brought back to 
port and repaired. 

Whilst our monitors were on patrol near the barrage, 
as well as on other occasions, every favourable opportunity 
was taken of bombarding the bases at Zeebrugge and 
Ostend. In the former case the targets fired at were 
the lock gates, and in the latter the workshops, to which 
considerable damage was frequently occasioned, as well 
as to vessels lying in the basin. 

These bombardments were carried out in 1917 at 
distances exceeding 25,000 yards. The long range wiis 
necessary on account of the net barrage, and also because 
of the rapidity with which the “ Knocke ” and “ Tirpitz ” 
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shore batteries obtained the range ot‘ monitors attacking 
them, one hit on an unprotected monitor 'being sufficient 
to sink her. 

They were also invariably carried out under the pro- 
tection of a smoke screen; in the autumn of 1917 the 
enemy commenced to start a smoke screen himself as soon 
as jve opened fire, thus interfering with our observation of 
fire even from aircraft, but in spite of this much damage 
resulted from the bombardments. Our observation of fire 
being necessarily carried out by aircraft, and the enemy 
attempting similar measures in his return gunfire, resulted 
in aerial combats over the monitors being a frequent 
occurrence. 

The carefully organized arrangements made by Ad- 
miral Bacon for these coastal bombardments excited my 
warm admiration. He left nothing to chance, and every- 
thing that ingenuity could devise and patient preparation 
could assist was done to ensure success. He received 
assistance from a staff which, though small in number, 
was imbued with his own spirit, and he bro\ight to great 
perfection and achieved wonderful success in methods of 
warfare of which the Navy had had no previous experience. 

During the year 1917 aerial bombing attacks were 
persistently carried out on the German naval bases in 
Belgium by the Royal Naval Air Force at Dunkirk, 
which came within the sphere of the Dover Command. 
These attacks had as their main object the destruction of 
enemy vessels lying in these bases, and of the means for 
their maintenance and repair. The attacks, under the 
very skilful direction of Captain Lambc, R.N., were as 
incessant as our resources and the weather admitted, 
and our gallant and splendidly efficient airmen of fclie 
R.N.A.S. were veritable thorns in the sides of the Ger- 
mans. Our bombing machines as well as our fighting 
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aircraft were oficu required to attack military instead 
of naval objectives, and sevcnal squadrons of our fighting 
machines were lent to the military for the operations 
carried out during the year on the Western Front; they 
did most excellent work, and earned the high commenda- 
tion of Sir Douglas Haig. * Bui we were still able to work 
against naval objectives. Zeebrugge, for instance, was 
bombed on seven nights during April and five nights dur- 
ing May, and during September a total weight of 86 tons 
of bontbs was dropped on enemy objectives by the Dun- 
kirk Naval aircTafl, and we had good reason to be satisfied 
with the results achieved. During this same month 
18 enemy aii’ci’aft were destroyed and 43 driven down. 
Attacks uiion enemy aerodromes were very frequent, and 
this form of aerial offensive undoubtedly exercised a very 
deterrent influence upon enemy aerial activity over Eng- 
land. IVo submarines also were attacked and were 
thought k) be destroyed, all by our machines from Dun- 
kirk. To t!ommodore Codfrey Paine, the Fifth Sea Lord 
at the Admiralty, who ,was in charge of the R.N.A.S., 
and to the staff assisting him our thanks were due for 
the great work they ueeomplishcd in developing new and 
efficient types of maehine.s and in overcoming so far as was 
possible the difficulties of snpidy. The amount of bomb- 
ing work carried out in 1917 cannot, of course, compare 
.with that accomplished during 1918, when production had 
got into its stride and the number of machines available 
was consequently so very much larger. 

Whether it was due to our aerial attacks on Bioiges 
that tho German de.stroyers in the autumn mouths 
frequently left that base and lay at Zeebrugge cannot be 
known, but they did so, and as soon as we discovered this 
fact by aerial photograplis, plans jverc laid by Sir Reginald 

* Now Enrl Haig. 
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Bacon for a combined naval and aerial night operation. 
The idea was for the aircraft to bomb Zcebniggc heavily 
in the vicinity of the Mole, as we ascertained by trial that 
on such occasions the enemy’s destroyers left the Mole 
and proceeded outside the harbour. There we had our 
coastal motor boats lying off waiting for the destroyers 
to come out, and on the first occasion that the operation 
was carried out one German destroyer was sunk and 
another believed to have been damaged, if not also sunk, 
by torpedoes fired by the coastal motor boats, to which 
very great credit is due for their work, not only on this, 
but on many other occasions; these boats were manned by 
a very gallant and enterprising personnel. 

Numerous other operations against enemy destroyers, 
torpedo boats and submarines were carried out during the 
year, as recounted in Sir Beginald Bacon’s book, and 
in the autumn, when supplies of the new pattern mines 
were becoming available, some minclaying destroyers 
were sent to Dover; these vessels, as well as coastal 
motor boats and motor launches, were continually lajdng 
mines in the vicinity of Zeebrugge and Ostend with 
excellent results, a considerable number of German de- 
stroyers and torpedo boats working from Zeebrugge being 
known to have been mined, and a fair proportion of them 
sunk by these measures. 

In addition to the operations carried out in the 
vicinity of the Belgian coast, the Dover force constantly 
laid traps for the enemy destroyers and submarines in 
waters through which they were known to pass. 

Lines of mined nets laid across the expected track of 
enemy vessels was a device frequently employed; sub- 
marines, as has been stated, were used on the erqss- 
Channel barrage to watch for the passage of enemy sub- 
marines and destroyers, and everything that ingenuity 
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could suggest WHS douc to catch the German cral't if they 
came out. 

Such measures were supidcmcntary lo the work of 
the destroyers engaged on the regular Dover Patrol, the 
indomitable Sixth Flotilla. 

A great deal depended upon the work of these de- 
stroyers. 'rhey formed the principal, indeed practically 
the only, })rotc('ru>n for the vast vohunc of trade passing 
the S trails of Dover ns well as for our cross-Channel 
(‘ommuni cations. When the nearness of Zecbnigge and 
Ostend to Dover is considered (a matter of only 72 and 
f>2 miles respectively), and the fact that one and some- 
times two German flotillas, each comprising eleven large 
and heavily armed torpedo-boat destroyers, were usually 
based on Bruges, together with a force of large modern 
torpedo boats and a very considerable number of sub- 
marines, it will be realized Lhnl Lbc ])osilion was ever one 
of considerable anxiety. It was fui’lher always possible 
for the enemy l.o send reinforocments of adclilio7ial flotillas 
from German ports, or Lo send heavier craft with mipe- 
swcejjcrs to sweep a clear channel, timing their arrival to 
coincide with an intended attack, and thus to place the 
German forces in a position of overwhelming superiority. 

Our own Dover force at the eommcnecinenl of 1917 
consisted of one light cruiser, three flotilla leaders, 
eighteen modern destroyers, in{‘luding several of the old 
** Tribal ” class, eleven old destroyers of the 80-knot class 
(the latter being unfit to engage the German destroyers), 
and five “ P ” boats. Of this total the average number 
not available at any moment may be taken as at least 
one-third. This may seem a high estimate, but in addi- 
tion to the ordinary refits and the lime required for boiler 
cleaning, the vessels of the Dover Patrol working in very 
dangerous, foggy and narrow waters suffered heavy 
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casualties from mines and collisions. The work of the 
Dover force included the duty of escorting the heavy traffic 
between Dover and Folkestone and the French ports, 
this being mostly carried on dining daylight hours owing 
to the prevalence of submarine-laid mines and the neces- 
sity for sweeping the various channels before the traffic 
— ^whieh included a very large troop traffic — was allowed 
to cross. An average of more than twenty transports 
and hospital ships crossed the Straits daily during 1917, 
irrespective of other vessels. The destroyers which were 
engaged during daylight hours in this work, and those 
patrolling the barrages across the Straits and off the 
Belgian coast, obviously required some rest at night, and 
this fact reduced the number available for duty in the dark 
hours, the only time during which enemy destroyer attacks 
took place. 

Up to the spring of 1917 the examination service of 
all vessels passing the Straits of Dover had been carried 
out in the Downs. This led to a very large number of 
merchant ships being at anchor in the Downs at night, and 
these vessels were obviously open to attack by enemy craft 
of every description. It was always a marvel to me that 
the enemy showed such a lack of enterprise in failing to 
take advantage of these conditions. In order to protect 
these vessels to some extent, a light cruiser from Dover, 
and one usually borrowed from Harwich, together with a 
division of destroyers either from Dover, or borrowed also 
from Harwich, were anchored off Ramsgate, and backed 
by a monitor if one was available, necessitating a division 
of strength and a weakening of the force available for 
work in the Straits of Dover proper. 

The result of this conflict of interests in the early part 
of the year was that for the patrol of the actual Straits 
in the darkness of night on a line some 30 miles in length. 
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the mimhcr of vessels available rarely if ever exceeded six 
— ^viz. two flotilla leaders and four destroyers, Avith the 
destroyers resting in Dover (four to six in number) with 
steam ready at short notice as a rcsciwe. 

An attaek had been made on the Dover Patrol in 
October, which had resulted in the loss by us of 

one destroyer and six drifters, and serious damage to 
another destroyer. A cons'ideraLif)n of the eireumstances 
of this attack after my arrival at the Adiniraltj? led me to 
discuss with Sir Reginald Bacon the question of keeping 
such forces as we had in the Straits at night concentrated 
as far as possible. This disposition naturally increased 
the risk of enemy vessels pa.ssing unobserved, but ensured 
that they would be encountered in greater, although not 
equal, force if sighted. 

Ste])s were also taken to reduce the tempting bait 
rcpre.s’cntcd by Uie presence of so many niereliant .ships in 
the Downs at night. Sir Reginald Bacon proposed that 
the ptJi'Lion of the oxaiuinalion service which dealt with 
south-going ships should be moved to So\ithcnd, and the 
transfer was clfeclcd as rapidly as possible and without 
difliculty, thereby assisting to free us from a source of 
anxiety. 

During the early part of 1917 the enemy carried out 
a few destroyer raids hotli on English coast towns in the 
vicinity of Dover and the French ports of Dunkirk and 
Calais. Asa re.sult of these raids, which, though regret- 
table, Avere of no military importance, a good deal of ill- 
informed criticLsni was levelled at the Admiralty and the 
Vice-Adnural commanding at Dover. To anyone con- 
versant with the conditions, the Avonder Avas not that the 
raids took place, but that the cncniy .showed so little 
enterprise in carrying out — ^with the great advantages he 
possessed — operations of real, if not vital, military value. 
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The only expltinalion is that he foresaw the moral efTccL 
that his tip - and - run raids would produce ; and he 
considered that the effect of tlie resulting agitation 
might be of no inconsiderable value to himself; the 
actual damage done was almost negligible, apart from 
the loss of some eight lives, which we all deplored. It is 
perhaps natural that people who have never experienced 
war at close quarters should be impatient if its conse- 
quences are brought home to them. A visit to Dunkirk 
would have shown what war really meant, and the bearing 
of the inhabitants of that town would have taught a 
valuable lesson. 

The conditions in the Straits have already been men- 
tioned, but Loo much emphasis cannot be laid on them. 
I’he enemy who possessed the incalculable advantage of 
the initiative, had at his disposal, whenever he took heart 
to plan an attack, a force of at least twenty-two 
very good destroyers, all unfortunately of higher speed 
than anything we could bring against them, and more 
heavily armed than many of our destroyers. Ihis force 
was based within seventy miles of Dover, and as the Ger- 
mans had no traffic of any sort to defend, was always 
available for offensive operations against our up and down 
or cross-Channel traffic. Our Dover force was inferior 
even at full strength, but owing to the inevitable absence 
of vessels under repair or refitting and the manifold duties 
imposed tipon it, was bound to be in a position of marked 
inferiority in any night attack undertaken by the Gennans 
against any objective in the Straits. 

The enemy had a great choice of objectives. These 
were : first, the traffic in the Channel or the destroyers 
watching the Straits (the most important military 
objective); second, the merchant ships anchored in the 
Downs ; third, the British monitors anchored off 
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Dunkirk; fourth, the French ports, Dunkirk, Boulogne 
and Calais, and the British port of Dover ; and fifth, the 
British undefended towns of Ramsgate, Margate, Lowes- 
toft, etc., which German mentality did not hesitate to 
attack. 

A glance at Chart F will show how widely separated 
are these objectives and how impossible it was for the 
small Dover force to defend them all simultaneously, 
especially during the hours of darkness. Any such 
attempt would have led to a dispersion of force which 
would have been criminal. The distance from Dunkirk 
along the French coast to Calais, thence to Dover 
and along the English coast to the North Foreland is 
60 miles. The distance at which an enemy destroyer 
can be seen at night is about a quarter of a mile, 
and the enemy could select any point of the 60 miles 
for attack, or could vary the scene of operations by 
bombarding Lowestoft or towns in the vicinity, which 
were only 80 miles from Zeebmgge and equally vulner- 
able to attack, since the enemy’s destroyers could leave 
their base before dark, carry out their hurried bombard- 
ment, and return before daylight. In whatever quarter 
he attacked he could be certain of great local superiority 
of force, although, of course, he knew full well that the 
first sign of an attack would be a signal to our forces to 
try to cut him oif from his bases. Therein lay the reason 
for the tip-and-run nature of the raids, which lasted 
for a few minutes only. The enemy realized that we 
should endeavour to intercept his force as soon as it had 
disclosed its presence. The Geraians had naturally to 
take the risk of encountering our vessels on the way to 
his objectives, but at night this risk was but slight. 

As it was obviously impossible to prevent bombard- 
ments by stationing destrojmrs in adequate force for 
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the protection of each town, the only possible alterna- 
tive, unless such bombardments were ignored, was to 
give the most vulnerable points protection by artilleiy 
mounted on shore. This was a War Office, not an 
Admiralty, responsibility; but as the War Office had not 
the means available, the Admiralty decided to take the 
matter in hand, and in the spring of 1917 some 6-inch 
naval guns taken from our reserves were mounted in the 
vicinity of the Noxth Foreland. Further, an old monitor, 
which was of no use for other work owing to her 
machinery being unfit, was mooi’ed to the southwai’d of 
Ramsgate, and her guns commanded the Downs. Search- 
lights were also mounted on shore, but more reliance was 
placed on the use of star shells, of which the earliest 
supplies were sent to these guns. The result was imme- 
diately apparent. German destroyers appeared one night 
later on off the North Foreland and opened fire, 
which was returned by the monitor and the shore guns. 
The enemy immediately withdrew, and never appeared 
again in 1917 in this neighbourhood. 

Meanwhile efforts had been made to inci’ease the 
strength of the Dover force, and by the end of June it 
stood at 4 flotilla leaders, 29 modern destroyers (includ- 
ing “Tribal” class), 10 old 30-knotters, and G “P” 
boats. The increase in strength was rendered possible 
owing to the relief of destroyers of tlie “ M ” and “ L ” 
classes at Harwich by new vessels recently completed and 
by the weakening of that force numcricaily. The flotilla 
leaders were a great asset to Dover, as, although they were 
coal-burning ships and lacked the speed of the Gennan 
destroyers, their powerful armament made it possible for 
them to engage successfully a numerically greatly 
superior force. This was clearly shown on the occasion 
of the action between the Broke and Swift and a 
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German force of destroyers on the night of April 20-21, 
1917. 

The flotilla leaders on that occasion were, as was 
customary, patrolling at the Dover end of the cross- 
Channel barrage. The enemy’s destroyers were in two 
detachments. One detachment, consisting apparently of 
four boats, passed, it was Uioughi, round the western 
end of the barrage at high tide close to the South Good- 
win Buoy, and fired a few rounds at Dover. The other 
detachment of two boats went towards Calais, and the 
whole force seems to have met at a rendezvous prior to its 
return to its base. 

The Brolee and Swift inlei-cepted them on their 
return, and after a hot engagement succeeded in sinking 
two of the enemy vessels, one being very neatly rammed 
by the Broke (Captain E. E. G. B. Evans, C.B.), and the 
second sunk by toi-pedoes. Some of the remaining four 
boats undoubtedly suffered serious damage. Our flotilla 
leaders were handled with conspicuous skill, and the enemy 
was taught a lesson which resulted in his displaying even 
greater caution in laying his plans and evincing a greater 
respect for the Dover force for many months. 

The success of the Broke and Swift was received with 
a chorus of praise, and this praise was undoubtedly most 
fully deserved, but once again an example was furnished 
of the manner in which public attention becomes riveted 
upon the dramatic moments of naval warfare whilst the 
long and patient labour by which the dramatic moments 
are brought about is ignored. 

Thus in this case but little attention was drawn to 
the years of arduous work performed by the Sixth Flotilla 
in the Straits of Dover by day and by night, in dense 
fogs, heavy gales and blinding snowstorms, in waters 
which were constantly mined, and in the face of an enemy 
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who was l)ouud to be in greatly superior force whenever 
he chose to attack. 

Little thought was given either to the wonderful and 
inost gallant work carried out by tlie drifters of the 
l*atrol, manned largely by fishermen, and practically 
defenceless against attack by the German destroyers. 

The careful organization which conduced to the 
successful action was forgotten. Sir Reginald Bacon has 
told the story of all this work in his book, and I need not 
repeat it. But let it be added that victory depends less 
on such enheartening incidents, welcome as they are, than 
on the patient and usually monotonous performance of 
duty at sea b}' day and by night in all weathei’s, and on 
the skill in organization of the staff ashore in foreseeing 
and forestalling enemy activity on a hundred and one 
occasions of which the public necessarily knows nothing. 

It has been stated that reliable information reached 
us in the autumn of 1917 that enemy submarines were 
passing the Straits of Dover in much greater numbers 
than we had hitherto believed to be the case, and the 
inefficiency of the net barrage in preventing the passage 
was apparent. 

Early in the year (in February) Sir Reginald Bacon 
had put forward a proposal for a deep minefield on the 
line Folkestone — Cape Grisnez, but confined only to the 
portion of the line to the southward of the Varne 
Shoal. 

It was known that enemy submarines as a mle made 
this portion of their passage submerged, and the mine- 
field was designed to catch them. 

The proposal was approved after personal discussion 
with Admiral Bacon, and directions were given that the 
earliest supplies of the new pattern mines were to be 
allocated for this service; these mines commenced to 
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become available early in the following November, and 
were immediately laid. 

Admiral Bacon suggested later the extension of 
the minefield to the westward of the Varne Shoal, so as 
to make it a complete barrier across the Channel. This 
iwas also approved and measures were taken to provide the 
necessary mines. 

The question of illuminating at night the area covered 
by the deep minefield was also discussed at length with 
Sir Reginald Bacon. Various proposals were considered, 
such as the use of searchlights on Cape Grisnez and. at 
Folkestone, together with the provision of small light- 
ships fitted with searchlights and moored at intervals 
across the Channel, and also the use of flares from patrol 
craft. Flares had already been experimented with from 
kite balloons by the Anti-Submarine Division of the War 
Staff, and they were foimd on trial to be efficient when 
used from drifters, and of great use in illuminating the 
patrol area so that the patrol craft might have better 
opportunities for sighting submarines and the latter be 
forced to dive into the minefields. 

A committee had been meanwhile appointed by the 
First Lord to consider the question of the Dover Barrage 
in the light of the information yve then possessed as to 
the passage of enemy submarines through the Straits of 
Dover. This committee visited Dover on several occa- 
sions, and its members, some of whom were naval officers 
and some civilian engineers, were shown the existing 
arrangements. 

The committee, which considered at first the question 
of providing an obstruction, ended by reporting that the 
existing barrage was inefficient (a fact which had become 
apparent), and made proposals for the establishment of 
the already approved minefield on the Folkestone — 
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Grisnez line. I do not recollect that any definite new 
ideas were evolved as the outcome of the labours of this 
committee ; some ideas regarding the details of the mine- 
field, particularly as to the best form of obsLrucLion that 
would catch submarines or other vessels on the surface, 
were put forward, as also some proposals for erecting 
to^vers in certain positions in the Straits. I do not think 
that these latter ever matured. The manner in which the 
minefield should be illuminated at night was discussed by 
the committee, and arrangements were made for the 
provision of the vessels proposed by Admiral Bacon. 

Some disagreement arose on the subject of the pro- 
vision of the necessary number of vessels for patrolling 
the minefield with a view to forcing the submarines to 
dive. In my view a question of this nature was one to be 
left in the hands of the Vice-Admiral at Dover, with 
experience on the spot, after I had emphasized to him the 
extreme importance attached to the provision of an ample 
number of patrol craft at the earliest possible moment. 
Interference by the Admiralty in such a detail of a flag 
officer’s command would in my opinion have been danger- 
ous and incorrect, for so long as a flag officer retains the 
confidence of the Board he must be left to work his com- 
mand in the manner considered best by him after having 
been informed of the approved general policy, since he is 
bound to be acquainted -with the local situation to a far 
greater extent than any officer serving at the Admiralty 
or elsewhere. I discussed the matter personally with Sir 
Reginald Bacon, and was satisfied that he was aware of 
the views held by me and of the necessity for providing 
the patrol craft even at the expense of other services, as 
soon as be could make the requisite arrangements. 

Sir Reginald Bacon’s three years’ experience at Dover 
was a great asset in dealing with this matter, as with 
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other question, s connected with the Command, more 
especially the difficult and emban’a.ssing operations on 
the Belgian ooa.st. Ills ingenuity, originality, patience, 
power oC organization and his methodical preparations for 
carrying out operations were always a great factor in 
enisuring success. These qualities were never shown more 
clearly than during the preparations made for landing a 
force of some 14,000 officers and men with tanks, artillery 
and transport on the coast of Belgium under the very 
muzzles of the German heavy coa.st artillery. It wa.s 
estimated that the whole force would be put on shore 
in a period of twenty minutes. The scheme is described 
in full in Chapter IX. of the first volume of Sir 
Reginald Bacon’s book on the Dover Patrol. Pie 
had put the proposal before Admiral Sir Henry 
Jackson, my predecessor, who had expressed his 
concurrence so far as the naval portion of the scheme 
was concerned, and provided that the army made the 
necessary advance in Flanders. When the scheme was 
.shown to me shortly after taking office as First Sea 
Lord I confess that I had some doubts as to the 
possibility of manoeuvring two monitors, with a pontoon 
550 feet in length secured ahead of and between the bows 
of the monitors, but in view of the immense importance' 
of driving the Germans from the Belgian coast and the 
fact that this scheme, if practicable, promised to facilitate 
greatly such an operation, approval was given for the con- 
struction of a pontoon, and after witnessing the first trials 
of the pontoon secured between two monitors which were 
them.selves lashed together, I became convinced that this 
part of the operation was perfectly feasible. The remaining 
pontoons were therefore constructed, and preparations 
commenced in the greatest secrecy for the whole operation. 

The next matter for trial was the arrangement 
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devised by Sir E,. Bacon for making it possible for tanks 
to mount the sea wall. These trials were carried out with 
great secrecy against a model of the sea wall built at the 
Headquarters ot the Tank Corps in France, and were 
quite successful. It was necessary to see actual photo- 
graphs of the tanks mounting the coping at the top of 
the sea wall to be convinced of the practicability of the 
scheme. A matter of great importance was tlie necessity 
for obtaining accurate infortnation of the slope of the 
beach at the projected landing places in order that the 
practicability of grounding the pontoon could be ascer- 
tained. This information Sir R. Bacon, with his charac- 
teristic patience and ingenuity, obtained by means of 
aerial photographs taken at various states of tide. 

Finally, to gain exact knowledge of the rise and fall 
of the tide, Admiral Bacon employed a submarine which 
submerged in the vicinity of Nieuport and registered the 
height of water above her hull for a period of twenty-four 
hours under conditions of spring and neap tides. 

The preparations for the landing involved much colla- 
boration with the militaiy authorities, and Sir Reginald 
Bacon was frequently at G.H.Q. for the purpose. As soon 
as it was decided that the 1st Division was to provide the 
landing party, conferences took place between Admiral 
Bacon and General Sir Henry Rawlinson (now Lord 
Rawlinson), and I took the opportunity of a visit paid 
by Sir H. Rawlinson to London to confer with him 
myself. Subsequently a conference took place at the War 
OfiBce at which Sir Douglas Haig was present. 

There was entire unanimity between the Navy and 
Army over the proposed operation, and we greatly 
admired the manner in which the Sister Service took up 
the work of preparing for the landing. Secrecy was 
absolutely vital to success, as the whole scheme was 
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dependent on the operation being a surprise, more par- 
ticularly in the selection of the landing place. Admiral 
Bacon describes in his book the methods by which 
secrecy was preserved. As time passed, and the atrocious 
weather in Flanders during the summer of 1917 prevented 
the advance of our Army, it became more and more 
difficult to preserve secrecy; but although the fact that 
some operation of the kind was in preparation gradually 
became known to an increasing number of people, it is 
safe to say that the enemy never realized until long after 
the operation had been abandoned its real nature or the 
locality selected for it. 

Some officers with experience of the difficulties 
encountered during the landings at Gallipoli expressed 
doubts of the practicability of the operation in the face 
of the heavy fire from large guns and from machine guns 
which might be expected, but the circumstances were so 
different from those at Gallipoli that neither Sir Reginald 
Bacon nor I shared these doubts. The heavy bombard- 
ment of the coast batteries by our own shore guns, which 
had been greatly strengthened for the purpose, the rapidity 
of the landing, the use of a dense smoke screen, the fact 
of the landing being a complete surprise, the use of tanks 
for dealing with hostile machine guns, the interruption 
to the enemy’s shore communications by heavy artillery 
fire, and the bombardment by monitors of the coast well 
to the eastward of the landing place as a feint, were all new 
factors, and all promised to assist towards success. 

Of the supreme importance of the operation there 
could be no question. Ever since 1914 the Navy had 
been pressing for the recapture of the ports on the Belgian 
coast, and they could only be taken by means of a com- 
bined operation. Sir John French* himself had in the 

Now FlelH-M"rs1in] VtRConnt 'Rrennli. 
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early days of the war pointed out the great importance of 
securing the coast, but eii-cumstances beyond his control 
were too powerful for him. 

It was in these circumstances that the decision to 
undertake the operation was made, and when it became 
necessary to abandon it owing to the inability of the Army 
to co-operate the intense disappointment felt by all those 
who had worked so hard to ensure its success can be 
realized. 

The Harwich force, consisting of the 5th Light 
Cruiser Squadron and the flotilla of destroyers, was the 
only otlier British force stationed in south-eastern waters 
if we except the local craft at the Nore. The 5th Light 
Cruiser Squadron and the flotilla were under the com- 
mand of Commodore (now Bear-Admiral) Sir Reginald 
Tyrwhitt, an officer whose vessels were, if wc except 
the Dover patrol, more frequently in contact with 
the enemy than any other British force in Home waters. 
Sir Reginald Tyrwhitt had several functions to perform : 

(1) It was always hoped that he would be able 
to join forces w'ith the Grand Fleet should events 
foreshadow a meeting with the High Sea Fleet. 

(2) We depended very largely on him for recon- 
naissance work in the southern part of the North 
Sea and into the Gennan Bight. 

(8) It fell to his lot as a rule to pro\ddc the 
covering force for aerial operations carried out from 
seaplane carriers in southern waters. 

(4) His force was best placed to cut off any enemy 
light craft that might be located in southern waters 
and to attack Zeppelins at sea on their return from 
raids over Enffland. 
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(5) lie was called upon almost weekly to cover 
the passage of the convoy of merchant ships between 
the Thames and Holland known as the “ Dutch 
Convoy.” 

(6) He was constantly called ujion the provide 
reinforcements for the Dover Patrol or to assist in 
operations carried out by the latter force. 

These miscellaneous duties involved a great deal of 
work for the Harwich force and particularly for the 
destroyers. 

The necessity for continually providing reinforcements 
from the Harwich force for the Dover Patrol was a stand- 
ing handicap to Sir Reginald TyrwhilPs operations; 
he book the matter philosophically, although I always 
realized how difficult it made his work at times, and 
whenever, as was frequent, combined operations were 
carried out by the two forces, the greatest harmony pre- 
vailed between the Commands. 

At the commencement of .1917 the Harwich force 
comprised 8 light cruisers, 2 flotilla leaders and 45 
destroyers. During the year new vessels were either 
added to it or replaced older craft which were withdrawn 
for other services, and at the end of the year the force 
included 9 light cruiser's, 4 flotilla leaders and 24 
destroyers. 

The force was constantly operating in the outer waters 
of the Heligoland Bight to seaward of our minefields. 
The objects of the presence of our ships in these waters, 
in addition to reconnaissance work and aerial operations, 
were : 

(c) To intercept any enemy light forces which 
might be intending to operate off our coasts or which 
might be on passage between German ports. 
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(h) To surprise and attack enemy minesweeping 
vessels. 

(c) To destroy Zeppelins either on reconnaissance 
or raiding work. 

(d) To capture enemy merehant ships trading 
between Dutch and German ports, or neutrals with 
contraband ti'ading to Germany. 

The opportunities that were given to the force under 
heading (a) were exceedingly rare during the year 1917, 
when even the light forces of the High Sea Fleet were 
content to remain almost constantly in port except when 
engaged in the operations in the Baltic, and excepting 
also on the two occasions on which attacks were made on 
the Scandinavian convoy ; but a portion of the Harwich 
force succeeded on one occasion in intercepting a flotilla 
of German destroyers en route to Zeebioigge from German 
ports with the result that one destroyer was seriously 
damaged and forced into the Dutch port of Ymuiden and 
another either sunk or badly damaged. 

Forces from Harwich also succeeded in capturing or 
sinking twenty-four merchant ships trading between 
Antwerp and Dutch ports and Germany during the year, 
but the main result of the operations of this force was 
shown in the refusal of the enemy to risk his vessels 
except under cover of darkness in the area in which the 
Harwich force worked. 

The duty of protecting the Dutch convoy imposed a 
heavy strain upon the Harwich force. During the year 
1917, 520 eastbound and 511 westbound vessels were con- 
voyed between Dutch and British ports with the loss of 
only four ships by submarine attack, one by destroyer 
attack, and one by mine. The price paid by the force for 
this success was the loss of four destroyers by mines, and 
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one by collision, and the damage of three destroyers by 
mine or torpedo, and of five destroyers and one light cruiser 
by collision. The frequent collisions were due to the condi- 
tions under which the traffic was carried out at night 
jvithout lights, and to the prevalence of fogs. The pro- 
cedure adopted by the force was frequently changed as 
it necessarily became known to the Germans. 

The extraordinarily small losses in the eonvoys were 
a very great tribute to the handling of the protecting 
force and to the organization in Holland for arranging 
sailings, when it is borne in mind that it was almost 
impossible to prevent leakage of information to German 
agents once the time of sailing was given out, and that 
the convoys were open to attack from destroyers and sub- 
marines operating either from Zeebrugge or from the 
Ems or other German ports. The orders of course eman- 
ated from the Admiraltj^, and of all the great work 
achieved by Vice-Admiral Sir tlemy Oliver, the Deputy 
Chief of the Naval Staff, during his service at the Admir- 
alty in the year 1917 and indeed in the two preceding 
years, the success attending the work of this convoy was 
certainly not the least. 

It is difficult to put into words the great admiration 
which I felt for Sir Henry Oliver’s work throughout the 
war. Our association commenced during my command 
of the Grand Fleet, but became of course much closer at 
the Admiralty, and dining my service there his assistance 
was of immense help to me and of incalculable value to 
the nation. 

It was fortunate indeed for the Allied cause that he 
held such important Staff appointments during the most 
critical periods of the war. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE SEQUEL 

The foregoing chapters have been devoted to describing 
the measures that ,were devised or put into force or that 
were in course of preparation during the year 1917 to 
deal with the unrestricted submarine warfare against 
merchant shipping adopted by Germany and Austria in 
Febniary of that year. It now remains to state, so 
far as my information admits, the effect of those 
measures. 

British anti-submarine measures were almost non- 
existent at the commencement of the war. Sir Arthur 
Wilson, when in command of the Channel Fleet in the 
early days of the submarine, had experimented with nets 
as an anti-submarine measure, and shortly before the 
war submarines were exercised at stalking one another in 
a submerged condition ; also the question of employing a 
light gun for use against tlie same type of enemy craft 
when on the surface had been considered, and some of our 
submarines had actually been provided with such a gun of 
small calibre. Two patterns of towed explosive sweeps had 
also been tried and adopted, but it cannot be said that we 
had succeeded in finding any satisfactory anti-submarine 
device, although many brains were at work on the subject, 
and therefore the earliest successes against enemy sub- 
marines were principally achieved by ramming tactics. 
Gradually other devices were thought out and adopted ; 
these comprised drift and stationary nets fitted with 
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mines, the dci)th charge, decoy ships ol' various natures, 
gunfire from patrol craft and gunfire from armed 
mercliant ships, as well as the numerous devices 
mentioned in Chapter III. 

Except at the very commencement of the war, when 
production of craft in Germany was slow, presumably as 
a result of the comparatively small number under construc- 
tion when war broke out, the British measures failed until 
towards the end of 1917 in sinking submarines at a rate 
approaching in any degree that at which the Germans 
were producing them. 

Thus Germany started the war with 28 submarines; 
five were added and five were lost during 1914, leaving 
the number still 28 at the commencement of 1915, 

During 1915, so far as our knowledge went, 54 
were added and only 19 were lost, the total at the 
commencement of 1916 being therefore 08. 

During 1916 it is believed that 87 submarines 
were added and 25 lost, leaving the total at the 
commencement of 1917 at 125. 

During 1917 our information was that 78 submarines 
were added and 66 lost, leaving the total at the end of 
the year at 137. 

The losses during 1917, given quarterly, indicate 
the increasing effectiveness of our anti-submarine 
measures. These losses, so far as we know them, were : 

First quarter ... 10 Third quniter ... 20 

Second quarter ... 12 Fourth quarter ... 21 

During 1918, according to Admiral Schecr*, 74 sub- 
marines were added to the fleet in the period January to 
October. The losses during this year up to the date of 
* ” Germany’s High Sea Fleet in tlie World War ” (page 335). 
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the Armistice totalled 70, excluding those destroyed by 
the Germans on the evacuation of Bruges and those blo^^^l 
up by them at Pola and Cattaro. Taken quarterly the 
losses were : 

First quarter ... 38 Third quarter ... 21 

Second quarter ... 26 Fourth quarter (to 

date of Armistice) 6 

It win be seen from the foregoing figures for 1917 
and 1918 that the fuU result of the anti-submarine 
measures inaugurated in 1917 and previous years was 
being felt in the last quarter of 1917, the results for 1918 
being very little in advance of those for the previoiis half- 
year. 

According to our information, as shown by the 
figures given above, the Germans had completed by 
October, 1918, a total of 82G submarines of all classes, 
exclusive of those destroyed by them in November at 
Bruges, Pola and Cattaro. 

Admiral von Capelle informed the Reichstag Com- 
mittee that a total of 810 was ordered before and during 
the war. It follows from that statement that over 400 
must have been under con.struction or contemplated at the 
time of the Armistice. 

It is understood that the number of submarines 
actually building at the end of 1938 was, however, only 
about 200, jvhicfi perhaps was the total capacity of the 
German shipyards at one time. 

At the risk of repetition it is as well to repeat here 
the figures giving the quarterly losses of merchant ship.s 
during 1917 and 1918, as they indicate in another 
and effective way the influence of the anti-submarine 
measures. 

p 
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These figures arc : 



1917 

1918 

Brilhli. 

ForeAgn. 

Total, 

Brilish. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Isl qimrler 
2iul quai'lcr 
2nl qiiarlpr 

41 h quiulor 

011,840 

1,301,870 

052,938 

782,887 

707,533 
876,00 1 
541,535 
489,064 

1,619,373 

2,236,034 

1,494,473 

1,272,843 

097,008 

630,862 

512,030 

*83,952 

445,668 

331,145 

403,483 

♦93,582 

1,143,336 

962,007 

915,513 

♦177,534 


» Month of October only. 


The decline of the losses of British shipping was pro- 
gressive from the second quarter of 1917 ; in the third 
quarter of 1918 the reduction in the tonnage sunk became 
veiy marked, and suggested definitely the approaching 
end of the submarine menace. 

The fact that during the second quarter of 1918 the 
world’s output of tonnage overtook the world’s losses ,was 
another satisfactory feature. The output for 1917 and 
1918 is shown in the following table : 



Untied 

Kingdom 

Output. 

Dominions, 
Allied and 
Neutral 
Countries, 

Total for 
World. 

1917 




1st quarter 

2nd quarter 

3rd quarter 

4lh quarter 

246,239 

249,331 

248,283 

419,621 

340,807 

435,717 

426,778 

571,010 

587,046 

685,048 

676,061 

090,631 

1918 




1st quarter 

2iid quarter 

3rd quarter 

4lh quarter, Oct. only 

320,280 

442,066 

411,395 

136,100 

550,037 

800,308 

972,735 

375,000 

870,317 

1,243,274 

1,384,130 

611,100 


It will be noticed that by the last quarter of 1918 the 
output of shipping in the United Kingdom alone had 
overtaken the losses of British shipping. 

It is not possible to give exact information as to the 
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particular means by which the various German submarines 
were disposed of, but it is believed that of the 186 vessels 
mentioned as having been lost by the Germans at least 
thirty-five fell victims to the depth charge, large orders 
for which had been placed by the Admiralty in 1917, and 
it is probably safe to credit mines, of which there was a 
large and rapidly increasing output throughout 1917, with 
the same number — thirty-five — a small proportion of these 
losses being due to the mines in the Noith Sea Barrage. 
Our o'wn submarines accounted for some nineteen. 

Our destroyers and patrol craft of all natures sank at 
least twenty by means of gunfire or the ram, and some 
four or five more by the use of towed sweeps of various 
natures. Our decoy ships sank about twelve ; four 
German submarines are known to have been sunk by 
being rammed by men-of-war other than destroyers, four 
by merchant ships, and about ten by means of our nets. 
It is fairly certain that at least seven were accounted for 
by aerial attack. Six were interned, some as the result 
of injury after action with our vessels. 

The total thus accounted for is 156. It was always 
difficult to obtain exact information of the fate of sub- 
marines, particularly in such cases as mine attack, and 
the figures, therefore, do not cover the whole of the 
Gennan losses which we estimated at 18.5. 



CHAPTER X 


“production” at the admiralty during 1917 

I'liE anti-submarine measures initiated during the 
year 1917 and continued throughout the year 1918, as 
well as those in force in the earlier years of the war, 
depended very much for their success on the work carried 
out by the Admiralty Departments responsible for design 
and production, and apart from this these departments, 
during the year 1917, carried out a great deal of most 
valuable work in the direction of improving the efficiency 
of the material with which the vessels of the Grand Fleet 
and other warships were equipped. 

Early in 1917 certain changes were made in the Naval 
Ordnance Department. When Captain Dreyer took up the 
post of Director of Naval Ordnance in succession to Rear- 
Admiral Morgan Singer on March 1, the opportunity 
was seized of removing the Torpedo Department, which 
had hitherto been a branch of the Naval Ordnance 
Department, from the control of the Director of Naval 
Ordnance, and Rear-Admiral Fitzherbert was appointed 
as Director of Torpedoes and Mines, with two assistant 
Directors under him, one for torpedoes and the other for 
mines. It had for some time been apparent to me that 
the torpedo and mining work of the Fleet required a larger 
and more independent organization, and the intention to 
adopt a very extensive mining policy accentuated the 
necessitj’^ of appointing a larger staff and according it 

greater independence. The change also relieved the 

->28 
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D.N.O. of some .work and gave him more liberty to 
concentrate 011 j)urely ordnance matters. 

Captain Dreyer, from his experience as Flag Captain 
in the Iron Duke, was well aware of the directions in 
which imijrovement in armament efficiency was necessary, 
and a variety of questions were taken up by him with 
great energy. 

Some of the more important items of the valuable work 
achieved by the Naval Ordnance Department during the 
year 1917, in addition to the provision of various anti- 
submarine measures mentioned in Chapter III, were : 

(1) The introduction of a new armour-piercing 
shell of far greater efficiency than that previously 
in use ; the initial designs for these shells were pro- 
duced in the drawing office of the Department of the 
Director of Naval Ordnance. 

(2) The introduction of star shell. 

(8) The improvement of the arrangements made, 
after our experience in the Jutland action, for 
preventing the flash of exploding shell from being 
communicated to the magazines. 

Taking these in order, the New Armour-piercing Shell 
would have produced a very marked effect had a Fleet 
action been fought in 1918. Twelve thousand of these 
new pattern shell had been ordered by November, 
1917, after a long series of experiments, and a con- 
siderable number were in an advanced stage of con- 
struction by the end of the year. With our older 
pattern of shell, as used by the Fleet at Jutland and in 
earlier actions, there was no chance of the burst of the 
shell, when fired at battle range, taking place inboard, 
after penetrating the side armour of modern German 
capital ships, in such a position that the fragments might 
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be expected to reach and explode the magazines. A large 
proportion of the shell burst on the face of the armour, 
the remainder while passing through it. In the case of the 
new shell, which was certainly twice as efficient and which 
would penetrate the armour without breaking up, the 
fragments w'ould have a very good chance of reaching the 
magazines of even the latest German ships. 

The greatest credit was due to the Ordnance Depart- 
ment and to our enterprising manufacturers for the feat 
which they achieved. We had pressed for a shell of this 
nature as the result of our experience during the Jutland 
action, and it was badly wanted. 

We had experienced the need for an efficient Star Shell 
both in the Grand Fleet and in southern waters, and after 
the Jutland action the attention of the Admiralty had been 
drawn by me to the efficiency of the German shell of tliis 
type. In the early part of 1917, during one of the 
short night bombardments of the south coast by 
German destroyers, some German star shell, unexploded, 
reached the shore. Directions were at once given 
to copy these shell and not to waste time by trying to 
improve upon them, a procedure dear to technical minds 
but fatal when time is of the first importance. Success 
was soon attained, and star shell were issued during 1917 
to all our ships, the vessels of the Dover and Harwich 
patrol force and the shore battery at the North Foreland 
being the first supplied. 

Important experiments were carried out in 1917 on 
board H.M.S. Vengeance to test the Anti-flash arrange- 
ments with which the Fleet had been equipped as the 
result of certain of our ships being blown up in the Jutland 
action. Valuable information was obtained from these 
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experiments and the arrangements were improved 
aceordingly. 

The work of the Torpedo and Mining Department was 
also of great value during 1917. The principal task lay 
in perfecting the new pattern mine and arranging for its 
production in great numbers, in overcoming the dilBeulties' 
experienced with the older pattern mines, and in arrang- 
ing for a greatly increased production of explosives for 
use in mines, depth charges, etc. 

These projects were in hand when the new organization 
involving the appointment of an Admiralty Controller 
was adopted. 

The circumstances in which this great and far- 
reaching change in organization was brought about were 
as follows. In the spring of 1917 proposals were made 
to the Admiralty by the then Prime Minister that some of 
the work carried out at that time by the Third Sea Lord 
should be transferred to a civilian. At first it was under- 
stood by us that the idea was to re-instituto the office of 
additional Civil Lord, which office was at the time held 
by Sir Francis Hopwood (now Lord Southborough), 
whose services, however, were being utilized by the 
Foreign Office, and who had for this reason but little time 
to devote to Admiralty work. To this proposal no 
objection was raised. 

At a later stage, however, it became evident that the 
proposal was more far reaching and that the underly- 
ing idea was to place a civilian in charge of naval material 
generally and of all shipbuilding, both naval and mer- 
cantile. Up to the spring of 1916 mercantile shipbuilding 
had been carried out rrnder the supervision of the Board 
of Trade, but when the office of Shipping Controller was 
instituted this work had been placed under that Minister, 
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who was assisted by a committee of shipbuilders termed 
the “ Shipbuilding Advisory Committee.” Statistics show 
that good results as regards mercantile ship production 
were not obtained under either the Board of Trade or the 
Shipping Controller, one reason being that the supply 
of labour and material, .which were very important 
factors, was a matter of competition between the claims 
of the Navy and those of the Mercantile Marine, 
and another the fact that many men had been withdrawn 
from the shipyards for service in the Army. There was 
especial difficulty in providing labour for the manufacture 
of machinery, and at one time the Admiralty went so far 
as to lend artificers to assist in the production of engines. 
The idea of placing the production of ships for both 
services under one head appealed to and was sup- 
ported by the Admiralty. The next step was a pro- 
posal to the Admiralty that Sir Eric Geddes, at that time 
the head of the military railway organization in France 
with the honorary rank of Major-General, should become 
Admiralty Controller, This would place him in charge 
of all shipbuilding for both services as well as that 
portion of the work of the Third Sea Lord which related 
to armament production. I was requested to see Sir 
Eric whilst attending a conference in Paris with a view to 
his being asked to take up the post of Admiralty Con- 
troller. This I did after discussing the matter with some 
of the heads of tiie War Oflace Administration and mem- 
bers of General Headquarters in France. 

I learned from Sir Eric Geddes that he felt capable of 
undertaking the work on the understanding that he was 
assured of my personal support ; he said that experience 
in his railway work in France had shown the difficulty 
of taking over duties hitherto performed by ojficers, 
and stated that it could not have been carried through 
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.without the strong support of the Commander-in-Chief ; 
for this reason he considered he must be assured of 
my support at the Admiralty. In view of the import- 
ance attached to combining under one administration the 
work of both naval and mercantile shipbuilding for the 
reasons already stated, and influenced in some degree by 
the high opinion held of Sir Eric Geddes by the Prime 
Minister, I came to the conclusion that his appointment 
would be of benefit to Admiralty work, and therefore 
gave him the assurance and said that I would do my best 
to smooth over any difliculties with the existing Admiralty 
officials, wEether naval or technical. 

In these circumstances Sir Eric Geddes was offered 
the post of Admiralty Controller by Sir Edward Carson, 
then First Lord, and accepted it. It was arranged that 
a naval officer should continue to hold the post of Third 
Sea Lord and that he should be jointly responsible, so far 
as the Navy was concerned, for all design work on its 
technical side, whether for ships, ordnance material, mines, 
torpedoes, etc., etc., whilst the Controller became entirely 
responsible for production. It was obvious that goodwill 
and tact would be required to start this new organization, 
which was decidedly complicated, and that the post of 
Third Sea Lord would be difficidt to fill. At the request 
of Sir Eric Geddes Rear-Admiral Lionel Halsey, C.B., 
who at that time was Foiuth Sea Lord, was asked if he 
would become Third Sea Lord in the new organization. 
He consented and was appointed. When the detailed 
organization, drawn up to meet the views of Sir E. 
Geddes, was examined by the naval ofl&cers responsible 
for armament work, strong objections were raised to that 
part of the organization which affected their responsibility 
for the control and approval of designs and of inspection. 

Sir Erie held the view that inspection should come 
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under the officials in charge of production and that the 
designing staff should also be under him, the designs 
being drawn up to meet the views of the naval officers 
and finally approved by them. Personally I saw no 
danger in the proposals regarding design, because the 
responsibility of the naval officer for final approval was 
recognized; but there .was a certain possibility of delay 
if the naval technical officer lost control over the design- 
ing staff. I fully agreed with the criticisms on the subject 
of inspection, the argument being that only naval officers 
accustomed to use the ordnance material could know the 
dangers that might arise from faulty inspection, and that 
the producer had temptations in his path, especially under 
war conditions, to make inspection subservient to rapidity 
of production. Sir Eric Geddes finally waived his objec- 
tions. He informed me that he based his arguments 
largely on his experience at the Ministry of Munitions, 
with which he had been associated earlier in the war. The 
contention of the naval officers at the Admiralty was that 
even if the organization proposed was found to be work- 
able for the Army, it would not be satisfactory for the 
Navy, as in our case it was essential that the responsibility 
for approval of design and for inspection should be inde- 
pendent of the producer, whether the producer was a 
Government official or a contractor. Apart from ques- 
tions of general principle in this matter, accidents to 
ordnance material in the Navy, or the production of 
inferior ammunition, may involve, and have involved, 
the most serious results, even the complete loss of battle- 
ships with their crews, as the result of a magazine 
explosion or the bursting of a heavy gun. I could not 
find that the organization at the Ministry of Munitions 
had, even in its early days, placed design, inspection and 
production under one head; inspection and design had 
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each its own head and were separate from production. 
In any case in 1918 the Ministry of Munitions reverted 
to the Admiralty system of placing the responsibility for 
design and inspection under an artillery expert who was 
neither a manufacturer nor rcsiionsible for production. 

The matters referred to above may appear unim- 
portant to the civilian reader, but any question relating 
to the eflBcicney of its material is of such paramount 
importance to the fighting efficiency of the Navy that 
it is necessary to mention it with a view to the avoidance of 
future mistakes. 

The new organization resulted in the creation of 
a very large administrative staff for the purpose of 
accelerating the production of ships, ordnance material, 
mines, etc. Indeed, the increase in numbers was so great 
that it became necessary to find additional housing room, 
and the offices of the Board of Education were taken over 
for the purpose. The personnel of that portion of the 
Admiralty dealing .with design, inspection and production 
at different dates, as well as the Staff organization, is 
given in the appendices. It was felt that the increase in 
staff, though it involved, of course, very heavy expendi- 
ture, would be justified if it resulted in increased rapidity 
of production. It will be readily understood that such 
an immense change in organization, one which I had 
promised to see through personally, and which was 
naturally much disliked by all the Admiralty depart- 
ments, threw a vast volume of extra work on my shoulders, 
work which had no connexion with the operations of war, 
and this too at a period when the enemy’s submarine 
campaign was at its height. I should not have undertaken 
it but for the hope that the change would result in greatly 
increased production, particularly of warships and mer- 
chant ships. 
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The success of this new organization can only be 
measured by the results obtained, and by this standard, 
if it were possible to eliminate some of the varying and 
incalculable factors, yve should be able to judge the extent 
to which the change was justified. It was a change for 
which, imder pressure, I bore a large share of responsi- 
bility, and it involved replacing, in the middle of a great 
war, an organization built up by experts well acquainted 
with naval needs by one in which a considerable proportion 
of the personnel had no previous experience of the work. 
The change was, of course, an experiment ; the danger lay 
in the fact that, until technical and Admiralty experience 
lias been gained, even men of the greatest ability in other 
walks of life may find it diflBcult to produce satisfactory 
results even if there are no limits imposed on the size of 
the Staff which assists them. 

The question of production is best examined under 
various headings and the results under the old Admiralty 
organization compared with those under the new, although 
comparison is admittedly diflBcult owing to changing 
conditions. 

Warship Production 

Under the Admiralty organization existing up to 
May, 1917, the Third Sea Lord — as the Controller was 
termed when changes were introduced by Mr. Churchill 
in 1912 — was head of the Departments of the Director 
of Naval Constniction and Engineer in Chief, and of that 
part of the work of the Director of Naval Ordnance which 
dealt with the design and production of guns and gun 
mountings. Under the new organization a civilian Con- 
troller became responsible for production, the Third Sea 
Lord being associated with him on technical matters of 
design. 

A special department for .warship production and 
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repairs was set up under a Deputy Controller, the Third 
Sea Lord having no authority over this department 
except by his association with the Controller. 

Under the old organization it had been the custom 
during the war for the Third Sea Lord to give to the 
Board and to the Commander-in-Chicf of the Grand Fleet 
a personal forecast of the anticipated dates of completion 
of all wardships under construction. My experience whilst 
in command of the Grand Fleet had been that this 
personal forecast was generally fairly accurate for six 
months ahead. 

As an example it may be stated that in the first four 
months of 1917 the delivery of destroyers mts tvithin one 
of the forecast made in October, 1910, four vessels of 
the class being slightly behind and three ahead of the 
forecast. Of thirteen “E” class submarines forecasted 
in October, 1910, for delivery by March, 1917, all except 
two were delivered by April; of twelve “ K ” class sub- 
marines forecasted for delivery in the same period, all 
except three were delivered by April, 1917. It should 
be stated that these "K” class submarines were vessels 
of a new type, involving new problems of some difficully. 

On the other hand there was considerable delay in 
the completion of a number of the thirty “P” 
boats forecasted in October, 1916, for delivery during the 
first seven months of 1917, and the April forecast showed 
that only twenty out of the thirty would be delivered 
during that period. There was also some delay in the 
delivery of twin screw minesweepers, twenty of which 
were shown in the forecast of October, 1916, as due for 
delivery in the first six months of 1917. The April, 
1917, forecast showed that six had been delivered or 
would complete in April, ten more would complete within 
the estimated period, and the four remaining would be 
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overdue and .would not be delivered until July or 
August. 

These figures show the degree of reliance which could 
be placed on the personal forecasts of the Third Sea Lord 
under the old organization. It is, of course, a fact that 
accurate forecasts do not necessarily mean that the rate 
of production is satisfactory, but only that the forecast 
is to be depended on. We were never at all satisfied with 
the rate of production, either under the old or the new 
organization. Accuracy of forecast was, however, of 
great use from the Staff point of view in allotting new 
ships to the various commands and in planning operations. 

To turn now to the figures given by the Admiralty 
Controller under the new organization. The table below 
shows the forecasts (“ F ”) given in June, 1917, and the 
deliveries (“D ”) of different classes of warships month 
by month during the period of .July to November of that 
year : 


Class of 

July. 

Auy. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deficit in 
5 months. 

Vessel, 

u 

a 

F 

D 

m 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

FlotlUa Leaders 
and T.B.D’s. 

5 

2 

7 

8 

8 

5 

5 

5 

6 

0 

4 

Submarines 
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0 

4 

4 

i 5 

1 

3 

3 

6 

1 

11 

Sloops 

3 

2 

5 

2 

4 

2 

3 


3 

mm 

5 

“ P.” Boats 

6 

6 

0 

5 

3 

3 

3 



WM 
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Amongst vessels which were classed as auxiliaries 
the figures were : 


Class of 

July. 

Auy, 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. j 

Deficit in 

Vessel. 

B 

B 

B 

n 

F ' 

l‘D 


'D 

F 

n 

6 months. 

Minesweepers , 

5 

3 

4 

4 

3 j 

1 

3 

2 

2 

0 

7 

Trawlers 

25 

\±j 

23 

14 

m 

13 

iJ 

28 

1 

33 

24 

41 

1 


It will be seen from these figures that the forecast 
of June was inaccurate even for the three succeeding 
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months, and that the total deficit in the five months was 
considerable, except in the case of T.B.D.’s and “ P ” 
boats. 

The most disappointing figures were those relating to 
submannes, trawlers and minesweepers. The ease of the 
submai’ines may be pul in another way, thus : 

In the June forecast Iwenty-six submarines were 
forecasted for delivery during the period July to the end 
of December, the dates of three, however, being some- 
what uncertain; of this total of twenty-six, only nine 
were actually delivered. Of the remainder, seven w^ere 
shown in a November forecast as delayed for four months, 
two for five months, and one for nine months. 

The attention of the Production Departments was 
conLinually directed to the veiy serious effect which the 
delay was producing on our anti-submarine measures, 
and the First Lord, Sir Eric Geddes, was informed of 
the difficult position which was arising. In the early 
part of December I pointed out to the Third Sea 
Lord and the Admiralty Controller, Sir Allan Anderson, 
that it was obviously impossible for the Naval 
Staff to frame future policy unless some dependence could 
be placed on the forecast of deliveries. The Controller 
in reply stated that accurate forecasts were most difficult, 
and proposed a discussion .with the Third Sea Lord and 
myself, but I had left the Admiralty before the discussion 
took place. 

The delays, as will be seen from the tables given, 
were most serious in the case of vessels classed as 
auxiliaries. Sir Thomas Bell, who possessed great experi- 
ence of shipbuilding in a private capacity, was at the 
head of the Department of the Deputy Controller for 
Dockyards and Shipbuilding, and the Director of War- 
ship Production was a distinguished Naval constructor. 
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The Deputy Controller of Auxiliary Shipbuilding was 
an officer lent from the War Office, whose previous 
experience had lain, I believe, largely in the railway 
.world; some of his assistants and staff were, however, 
men with experience of shipbuilding. 

When I became First Sea Lord at the end of 1916 
the new building programme, w'hich had received the 
sanction of the Cabinet, w'as as follows : 

8 Flotilla leaders. 500 Trawlers. 

65 T.B.D.’s. 60 Submarines. 

84- Sloops. 4 Seaplane carriers. 

48 Screw minesweepers. 60 Boom defence vessels. 

16 Paddle 

During the early part of 1917 it was decided to sub- 
stitute 56 screw minesweepers and 8 paddle sweepers for 
the approved programme of this class of vessel and to add 
another 50 screw minesweepers to meet the growing mine 
menace, as well as to substitute 115 drifters for 50 of the 
trawlers, and to request the Canadian Government to 
build 36 trawlers and 100 drifters mainly for use in 
Canadian w'aters. It w'as also decided to lay down 36 
mercantile decoy ships and 12 tugs, and to build 56 
motor skimmers on the lines of the coastal motor boats, 
which were then shomng their value off the Belgian coast. 
The programme therefore, in May, 1917, was as follows ; 


Flotilla leaders 

8 

T.B.D.’s 

65 

Patrol boats 

6 

Sloops ... .; 

... 84 

Minesweepers (screw) 

... 56 

„ (paddle) 

8 

Additional twin-screw minesweepers 

... 50 
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Submarines 

GO 

Trawlers 

450 

Drifters 

115 

Canadian trawlers 

3G 

,, drifters 

100 

Boom defence vessels 

60 

Mercantile decoy ships 

36 

Seaplane carriers 

4 

Tugs 

12 

Motor skimmers 

56 


Meanwhile intelligence had been received which 
indicated that Germany was building such a considerable 
number of light cruisers as to jeopardize our supremacy 
in this class of vessel, and it was decided by the Board 
that we ought to build eight more light cruisers even 
at the cost of appropriating the steel intended for the con- 
struction of six merchant ships. 

Further, the German submarine programme was 
developing with great rapidity, and our own submarines 
of the “ L ” class were taking a very long time to build. 
It was therefore proposed to substitute eighteen additional 
“H” class submarines for four of the “L” class, as 
the vessels of the “ H ” class were capable of more 
rapid construction, thus making the total number of 
submaianes on order 74. Approval was also sought for 
the addition of 24 destroyers and four “P” bpats 
to the programme, bringing the number of destroyers 
on order up to a total of 89. 

The programme was approved, a slight change being 
made in the matter of the seaplane carriers by fitting out 
one of the “Raleigh” class of cruisers as a seaplane 
vessel in order to obtain an increased nmnber of vessels 
of this type more rapidly than by building. Later in the 


o 
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year the cruiser Furious ,was also converted into a sea- 
plane carrier, and she carried out much useful work in 
1918. 

Mercantile Shipbuilding 

A greatly increased output of merchant ships had 
been anticipated under the new organization, which 
placed mercantile constmction under the Admiralty Con- 
troller instead of under the Ministry of Shipping. It was 
expected that the difficulties due, under the previous 
arrangement, to competing claims for steel and labour 
would vanish with very beneficial results. 

It was, as previously stated, mainly with this object 
that the Admiralty had agreed to the change. The start 
was promising enough. After a review of the situation 
hopes were held out that during the second half of 1917 
an addition of about 1,000,000 tons of shipping from the 
shipyards within the United Kingdom would be effected. 
This figure, indeed, was given to the House of Commons 
by the Pi'ime Minister on Augiist 16, 1917. 

On comparing this figure with that of the first half 
of the year (a total of about 484,000 tons) there was 
distinct cause for gratification; it is right to state that 
Admiralty officials who had previously been watching 
mercantile shipbuilding regarded the estimate as very 
optimistic. Further, it was anticipated by the then 
Admiralty Controller, Sir Eric Geddes, that during the 
year 1918, with some addition to the labour strength, a 
total output of nearly two million tons was possible, pro- 
vided steel was forthcoming, whilst vsdth considerably 
greater additions to the labour strength and to the supply 
of steel, and with the help of the National Shipyards 
proposed by the Controller, the total output might even 
reach three million tons. 

The actual results fell very short of these forecasts. 
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The total output for the second half of the year was 
only 620,000 tons, the monthly totals in gross tonnage 
for the whole year being ; 


January 

... 46,929 

July 

81,188 

February 

... 78,436 

August 

100,900 

March 

... 115,654 

September ... 

60,685 

April 

... 67,536 

October 

145,844 

May ... 

... 68,083 

November ... 

158,826 

June ... 

... 108,397 

December ... 

112,486 


In January, 1918, the total dropped to 58,568 tons, 
and in February was only 100,038 tons. In March it was 
announced that Lord Pirie would take the position of 
Controller General of Merchant Shipbuilding. The sub- 
sequent results in the direction of output of merchant 
ships do not properly come within the scope of this book, 
which is intended to deal only with work during the year 
1917, but it may be of interest to give here the ou^ut 
month by month. It was as follows ; 


J anuary 

... 58,568 

July 

141,948 

February 

... 100,038 

August 

124,675 

March 

... 161,674 

September ... 

144,772 

April 

... 111,533 

October 

136,000 

May ... 

... 197,274 

November ... 

105,098 

June ... 

... 184,159 

December . . . 

118,276 


Total for the year . . . 1 ,584 , 1 10 


It will be seen that the results for 1918 were an 
improvement on those for 1917, the exact figure for that 
year being 1,168,474 tons; these results, however, fell 
very shoi-t of the optimistic estimates given in July, 1917. 

Mercantile Repair Work 

The Controller’s Department undoubtedly succeeded 
in the work of improving the arrangements for the repair 
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of merchant ships. This is shown by an analysis of the 
total number of vessels that completed repairs during 
various months. 

In August, 1917, the number was 882, with a 
tonnage of 1,183,000. In November the figure became 
.'542 ships, with a tonnage of 1,509,000. There remained 
under repair at the end of August 320 ships, and at the 
end of November 350 ships, these figures indicating that 
the greater number of completions was not due to the 
smaller number of vessels being damaged or the damages 
being less in extent. 

Considerable credit is due to the Department for this 
successful acceleration of repair work which naturally had 
a great influence on the shipping situation. 

Armament Production 

It was not, I think, realized either by the Government 
or by the civilians brought into the Admiralty during the 
year 1917 that there was a very great difference between 
the Admiralty and the War Office organizations in the 
matter of production of material, nor was it recognized 
that naval officers are by their training and experience 
better fitted to deal with such matters on a large scale 
than are military officers, except perhaps officers in the 
Aftille^jy and Royal Engineers. Whatever may be the 
case in the future, the Navy in pre-war days was so much 
more dependent on material than the Army as to make 
questions relating to naval material of far greater import- 
ance that was the case with military material. This fact 
is apt to be forgotten by those writers on naval affairs 
who think that an intimate knowledge of questions 
relating to naval material and its use is of little importance. 
I trust that this belief will never become general in the 
service, for the naval officer who is not familiar with the 
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design and production of material is handicapped when 
he conies to use it. 

Ignorance of the great experience of the Admiralty 
in handling problems of production and of the past success 
of Admiralty methods in this respect gave rise to a good 
deal of misconception. The fact that it had been necessaiy 
to foim a separate Ministry (that of Munitions) to deal 
with the production of war material for the Army probably 
fostered the idea that matters at the Admiralty should be 
altered in a similai’ direction. 

The post of Deputy Controller of Armament Pro- 
duction was created under the new organization, and 
all matters concerning the production of guns, gun- 
mountings, projectiles, cordite, torpedoes, mines, para- 
vanes and all other war material was placed under him. 
I have dealt earlier in this chapter with the questions of 
design and inspection over .which some disagreement 
arose. 

I was not conscious that the new organization suc- 
ceeded in speeding up aimament production during 1917, 
and during the latter part of the year I was much con- 
cerned with the delays in ordnance production as revealed 
during 1917 and as exposed by the forecasts for 1918. 

It is very possible, on the other hand, that in the case 
of mines the results were good. The old Admiralty 
organization had not been equipped to deal with such 
an immense number of mines as were on order, and 
although a large organization for their production was 
started by Sir Lionel Halsey, when Fourth Sea Lord, 
with the assistance of Admiral Fitzherbert and Captain 
Litclifield-Specr, it had not been sufficiently long at 
work for an opinion to be given as to whether the 
results in production would have been as good as under 
the D.C. A .P. 
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In considering the whole question of production 
during the year 1917 it should be borne in mind that 
very extensive orders were plaeed in the early part of 
that year for guns, gun-mountings, mines, warships of 
the smaller class and patrol craft, and that if we compare 
only the actual output for 1917 with that of previous 
years without taking the above fact into account, we 
might form an incorrect impression as to the success of 
the organization for production. For instance, in the 
last quarter of 1917, 1,515 guns of all calibres were 
delivered, as against 1,101 in the first quarter; in the 
month of November 1,835 mines of all natures and 2,078 
depth charges .were filled, as compared with 625 mines 
and 542 depth charges in July. These figures were the 
result of the large orders placed early in the year, and it 
was not until 1918 that the full fruits of the orders placed 
in 1917 became apparent. The figures for tliat year, how- 
ever, are not at my disposal. 

One great advantage which resulted from the new 
organization, viz., the creation of a Directorate of 
Materials and Priority, must be mentioned. This 
Directorate controlled the distribution of all steel for all 
services and produced a very beneficial effect on the issue 
of supplies of steel to shipbuilders. The growth of the 
Admiralty Organization for Production at different stages 
is shown in the appendices. The immense increase in 
.staff which resulted from the institution of the office of 
Admiralty Controller is exhibited in the lists of staff in 
1918 as compared with the staff in the early part of 1917. 



CHAPTER XI 


NAVAL WORK 

The main effort of the Navy during the year 1917 was 
directed towards the defeat of the enemy’s submarinesj 
since the Central Powers confined their naval effort almost 
entirely to this form of warfare, but many other problems 
occupied our attention at the Admiralty, and some of 
these may be mentioned. 

Considerable discussion look place in the early part 
of the year on the subject of the policy to be pursued in 
the Eastern theatre of war, and naval opinion on the 
possibility of effecting a landing in force at different points 
was invited and given. It need only be said here that 
the matter was brought forward more than once, and that 
the situation from the naval point of view was always 
clear. The feasible landing places so far as we were con- 
cerned were unsuited to the military strategy at that 
period; the time required to collect or build the great 
number of lighters, horse boats, etc., for the strong force 
required was not available, and it was a sheer impossibility 
to provide in a short period all the small craft needed for 
an operation of magnitude, whilst the provision of the 
necessary anti-submarine defences would have taxed our 
resources to the utmost and have prevented essential work 
of this nature in other theatres. 

The work of the Navy, therefore, off the coast of 
Palestine was confined to protecting the left flank of the 
advancing army and assisting its operations, and to 
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establishing, as the troops advanced, bases on the coast 
at which stores, etc., could be landed. This task was 
eircclively carried out. 

The anchorages on this coast are all entirely open to 
the sea, and become untenable at very short notice, so 
that the work of the Navy was always carried out under 
considerable difficulty. Nor could the ships working on 
the flank be adequately guarded against submarine 
attack, and some losses were experienced, the most im- 
portant being the sinking of Monitor Ml5 and the 
destroyer Staunch by a submarine attack off Deir el Belah 
(nine miles south of Gaza) in November. 

The Navy continued its co-operation with the Army 
in the Salonika theatre of war, assisted by the Royal 
Naval Air Service, and bombardments were continually 
carried out on military objectives. Similarly in the 
Adriatic our monitors and machines of the R.N.A.S. 
assisted the military forces of the Allies ; particularly was 
this the case at the time of tlie Austrian advance to the 
Piave, where our monitors did much useful work 
in cheeking enemy attemirts to cross that river. 

Off the Gallipoli Peninsula the Naval watch on the 
mouth of the Dardanelles was continued; extensive new 
minefields were laid during the year, and were effective 
in sinking the Breslau and severely damaging tlie Goeben 
when those vessels attempted a sortie on Januaiy 20, 1918. 
The R.N.A.S. during the year carried out many long 
distance reconnaissance and bombing operations over 
Constantinople and the vicinity. 

In the Bed Sea Naval operations were carried out in 
conjunction with friendly Arabs, and the Arabian coast 
cleared of Turkish forces. 

In the White Sea during the latter part of 1917 the 
whole of the Naval work fell upon British Naval forces 
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when the Russian ships, which had co-operated hitherto, 
had come under the influence of the political situation. 
Our force in these waters consisted largely of trawlers 
engaged in mines weeping and escort work. The latter 
duty imposed a very heavy strain on oflieers and men, 
involving as it did the safe conduct during the year of 
no fewer than one thousand ships carrying stores and 
munitions for the Russian military forces. 

In the Baltic the situation became very diflScult owing 
first to the Russian r*evolution and, finally, to the Russian 
debacle. Our force in these waters consisted of seven 
submarines. It became evident at the beginning of 
October, 1917, that the Germans were intending to carry 
out some operations in the Baltic against Russia, and the 
question of affording assistance was at once considered by 
the Naval Staff. It was surmised that but little depend- 
ence could be placed on the Russian Baltic Fleet (events 
showed this surmise to be accurate), and in order to keep 
our control over the North Sea and ensure the safety of 
our communications Avith France it was obvious that for 
any action we might decide to take ,we should be obliged 
to divide the Grand Fleet, sending such portion of that 
Command into the Baltic as could successfully engage 
the High Sea Fleet if encountered, as well as to secure 
the return passage via the Great Belt, and retaining a 
suflScient force to deal with such German vessels as might 
attempt operations in the North Sea or Channel during 
our raid into the Baltic. 

There were many ways in which the Germans might 
seriously hamper, if not entirely prevent, the return of 
our fleet from the Baltic unless we secured the exits. 
The Great Belt could easily be closed by block-ships at 
its narrowest points, and extensive minefields could be 
laid. It .was obvious, therefore, that to secure the exit 
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a strong force would be required, and that it would 
necessarily occupy a position where it would be open to 
serious attack. 

The initial operation of gaining access to the Baltic 
via the Great Belt, though not impossible, was difficult, 
involving as it did sweeping passages through very 
extensive minefields, and even when our ships were 
in the Baltic fairly constant sweeping would be 
necessary. 

Finally, the whole oiDeration would be complicated by 
the question of fuel supply, especially to the destroyers 
and other small craft with a limited radius of action, 
since we could not depend upon Russian sources of supply. 
These were amongst the considerations which made it 
clear that the operation was not one that T could recom- 
mend. The Russian naval view is given in the following 
statement which appeared in the Russian Press in 
October ; 

[The Naval General Staff categorically denies the rumours 
circulated in Petrograd on the 8th and 9th instant, to the 
effect that the British or French Fleet had broken through to 
the Baltic Sea. 

At the same time it is pointed out that it would be a physical 
impossibility for the Allies’ Fleet to come in from the western 
entrance, because it would be necessary to pass through the 
Sound or through one of the two Belts. 

Entry to the Sound through Danish or Swedish waters 
could not also be affected owing to the fact that these waters in 
part are only 38 feet deep, while large-sized vessels would 
require at least SO feet of water. 

As regards the entry to the Belts, this would be an ex- 
tremely hazardous undertaking as parts of the routes arc under 
control of the Germans who have constructed their own 
defences consisting of mines and batteries. 

In these circumstances, according to the opinion of our 
naval experts, an entrance into the Baltic by the Allies’ 
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Fleets could only be undertaken after gaining possession of 
these waters and the adjacent coast ; and then only with the 
co-opei’ation of land forces. 

The Germans had an easy task in the Baltic, as the 
Russian resistance was not of a serious nature ; our sub- 
marines attacked on every possible occasion, and scored 
some successes against German vessels. Towards the end 
of the year it became necessary to consider the action to 
be taken in regard to our submarines, as the German 
control of the Baltic became effective, and the demobili- 
zation of the Russian fleet became more and more 
pronounced. Many schemes for securing theii* escape 
from these watei's .were disenssed, but the chances of 
success were so small, and the submarines themselves 
possessed so little fighting value owing to their age, that 
eventually instnictions were sent to the senior officer to 
destroy the submarines before they could fall into German 
hands. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE FUTURE 

It is naliiral that the task of recounting the facts in the 
foregoing chapters should cause one’s thoughts to turn 
to the future. The Empire has passed through a period 
of great danger, during which its every interest was 
threatened, and it has come successfully out of the ordeal, 
but to those upon whom the responsibility lay of initiating 
and directing the nation’s policy the serious nature of the 
perils which faced us were fi-equently such as to justify the 
grave anxiety which sprang from full knowledge of events 
and their significance. 

An international organization is in process of being 
brought into existence which, if it does not entirely 
prevent a recurrence of the horrors of the four and a half 
years of war, will, it is hoped, at least minimize the chances 
of the repetition of such an experience as that through 
which the world has so recently passed. But the League 
of Nations is still only a skeleton to be clothed with 
authority and supported by the public opinion of the 
world if it is to be a success. It is in its infancy, and so 
far the most optimistic have not advanced beyond 
hopes in its efficiency ; and if the lessons of the past are 
correctly interpreted, as they were interpreted by our 
forefathers in their day, those upon whom responsibility 
lies in future years for the safety and prosperity of the 
Empire will see to it that, so far as lies in their power, 
whatever else may be left undone, the security of the 
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sea communications of the Empire is ensured. Not one 
of us but must have realized during the war, if he did 
not realize it before, that the all-important thing upon 
which we must set our minds is the ability to use the 
sea commimications of the far-flung Empire, which is 
only united by the seas so long as we can use them. But 
while governments may realize their duty in this matter, 
and set out with good intentions, it is, after all, upon the 
people who elect governments that the final responsibility 
lies, and therefore it is to them that it is so neccssaiy to 
bring home in season and out of season the dangers that 
confront us if our sea communications are imperilled. 

The danger which confronted the British peoples was 
never so great in any previous period as it was during 
the year 1917 when the submarine menace was at its 
height, and it may be hoped that the lessons to be learned 
from the history of those months will never be forgotten. 
The British Empire differs from any other nation or 
empire which has ever existed. Our sea communications 
are our very life-blood, and it is not greatly exaggerating 
the case to say that the safely of those communications 
is the one consideration of first-class importance. Upon 
a solid sense of their security depends not only our 
prosperity, but also the actual lives of a large proportion 
of the inhabitants. There is no other nation in the world 
which is situated as the people of these islands are situated ; 
therefore there is no other nation to whom sea power is 
in the least degree as essential as it is to us. Four out 
of five of our loaves and most of our raw materials for 
manufacture must come to us by sea, and it is only by 
the sea that we can hold any commercial intercourse with 
the Dominions, Dependencies and Crown Colonies, which 
together make up what wc call the Empire, with a 
population of 400,000,000 people, 
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What, then, are we to do in the future to ensure the 
safety of the comniunications between these islands and 
the rest of the Empire? As a matter of course we should 
be in a position to safeguard them against any possible 
form of attack from whatever quarter it may come. So 
far as can be seen there is no present likelihood of the 
transport of food or raw materials being effected in any- 
thing but vessels which move upon the surface of the sea. 
It is true that, as a result of the war, people’s thoughts 
turn in the direction of transport, both of human beings 
and of merchandise, by air or under the water, but there 
is no possible chance, for at least a generation to come, 
of either of these methods of transport being able to 
compete commercially with transport in vessels sailing 
on the sea. Therefore the problem of guarding our com- 
munications resolves itself into one of securing the safety 
of vessels which move upon the surface of the sea, what- 
ever may be the character of the attack. 

I do not desire to enter into any discussion here as 
to the method by which these vessels can be protected, 
except to say that it is necessary for us to be in a position 
of superiority in all the weapons by which their 
safety may be endangered. At the present time 
there are two principal forms of attack ; (1) by vessels 
which move on the surface, and (2) by vessels which move 
under water. A third danger — namely, one from the air 
— ^is also becoming of increasing importance. The war 
has shown us how to ensure safety against the first two 
forms of attack, and our duty as members of a great 
maritime Empix*e is to take steps to maintain effective 
forces for the purpose. 

In order to carry out this duty it wifi, be greatly to our 
advantage if the matter can be dealt with by all the con- 
stituent parts of the Empire. A recent tour of the 
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greater part of the British Empire has shown me that 
the importance of sea power is very fully realized by the 
great majority of our kith and kin overseas, and that 
there is a strong desire on their part to co-operate in what 
is, after all, the concern of the whole Empire. It seems 
to me of the greatest possible importance that this matter 
of an Empire naval policy and an Empire naval organiza- 
tion should be settled at the earliest possible moment, 
and that it should be looked at from the broadest point 
of view. 

I do not think that we in this countiy can 
claim to have taken into sufficient account the very 
natural views and the very natm*al ambitions which 
animate the peoples overseas. We have, in point 
of fact, looked at the whole question too locally, whilst 
we have been suggesting to the Dominions that they are 
inclined to make this error, and unless we depart from 
that attitude there is a possibility that we shall not reap 
the full benefit of the resources of the Empire, which 
are very great and are increasing. In war it is not only 
the material which counts, but the spirit of a people, and 
we must enlist the support, spontaneous and effective, of 
every section of the King’s Dominions in the task of sea 
defence which lies before us, consulting fully and un- 
reservedly the representatives of our kith and kin, and 
giving them the benefit of whatever instructed advice we, 
with ancient traditions and matured knowledge, may 
possess. 

In framing our future naval policy it is obvious that 
we must be guided by what is being done abroad. We 
are bound to keep an absolutely safe margin of naval 
strength, and that margin must exist in all arms and in 
all classes of vessels. At the moment, and no doubt for 
some time to come, difficulties in regard to finance will 
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exist, but it would seem to be nothing more than common 
sense to insist that the one service which is vital to onr 
existence should be absolutely the last to suffer for need 
of money. During a period of the greatest financial 
pressure it may be necessary to economize somewhat in 
the constniction of new ships, and in the upkeep of certain 
of our naval bases which the result of the war and 
consequent considerations of future strategy may suggest 
to be not of immediate importance, although even here 
it may well be necessary to develop other naval bases to 
meet changed conditions; but we cannot afford to fall 
behind in organization, in the testing and development 
of new ideas, or in the strength oJ‘ our personnel 
or in its training. A well trained personnel and a care- 
fully thought out organization cannot by any possibility 
be quickly extemporized. 

It is the height of economic folly to stint experimental 
research, for it is in times of stress that the value of past 
experimental work is shown. In the matter of oi’ganiza- 
Lion we must be certain that adequate means are taken 
to ensure that the different arms Avhieh must co-operate 
in war are trained to work together under peace con- 
ditions. A modern fleet consists of many units of 
different types — ^battleships, battle-cruisers, light cruisers, 
destroyers and submarines. Before I relinquished the 
command of the Grand Fleet, large sea-going submarines 
of high speed, vessels of the “ K ” class, had been built 
to accompany the surface vessels to sea. It is very 
essential that senior officers should have every opportunity 
of studying tactical schemes in which various classes of 
ships and kinds of weapons are employed. In consider- 
ing the future of the Navy it is impossible to ignore 
aircraft. There are many important problems which the 
Navy and the Air Service ought to work out together. A 
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fleet without aircraft will be a fleet without eyes, aud 
aircraft will, moreover, be necessary, not only for I’ccon- 
naissance work, b\it for gun-spotting, as well as, possibly, 
for submarine hunting. Air po^vcr is regarded by many 
oflBcers of wide practical experience as an essential com- 
plement to sea power, whatever future the airship and 
aci’oplane may have for independent action. A captain 
Avho is going to fight his ship successfully must have 
practised in time of peace nilh all the weapons he will 
ein])loy in action, and he nnist have absohite control over 
all the elements constituting the fighting power of his 
ship. Tn a larger sense, the same may be said of an 
admirjil in command of a fleet ; divided coni rol may mean 
disaster. The advent of aircraft has introduced new and, 
at present, onlv partially explored probh'ins into naval 
warfare, and officers commanding naval forces will veqnire 
frequent opportunities of studying iHem. They must be 
worked o\it with naval vessels and aircraft acting in close 
association. With the Air Service under separate control, 
financially as well as in an executive and administralive 
sense, is it certain that the Admiralty will be able to 
olitain machines and pci’sonncl in the necessary numbers 
to carry out all the experimental and training worlc th.it 
is essential for eTficiency in action? Ts it also beyond 
doubt that unitv of command at sea, which is essential 
to victoiy, will be prcsci'vcd? Tn view of all the possi- 
bilities which the future holds now that the airship and 
aeroplane have arrived, it is avcII that tlicve slumld be no 
doubt on sueli matters, for ineffirieney might in ooneeiv- 
able circumstances spell defeat. 

Then there is the question of the personnel of the 
fleet. It woxild be most unwise to allow the strength of 
the trained personnel of the Navy to fall helow the limit 
of re.asonable safety, because it is upon that trained 
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personnel that Llic sueccss of the enormous expansions 
needed in war so lar;rcly depends. This was found during 
the late .struggle, when the personnel was expanded from 
1.50,000 to upwards of 400,000, throwing \ipon the pre-war 
iwelcns a heavy responsibility in training, equipment and 
organizing. Without the backbone of a highly trained 
]>crsonnel of .sufTioicnt strength, developments in time of 
sudden emergeney cannot po.ssihly he cfrccted. In the 
late war we suffered in this respect, and wc should not 
forget the ]cs.son. 

In future wars, if any such should occur, trained 
personnel will be of even greater importance than it was 
in the Great War, heoansc the advance of science 
increases eon.stantly the importance of the highly trained 
individual, and if nothing else is certain it can surely be 
predicted that science will play an increasing part in war- 
fare in the future. Only tho.se officers and men who 
served afloat in the years immediately preceding the open- 
ing of hostilities know how great the struggle was Lo gain 
that high pitch of cfHcieney which the Navy had reached 
at the outbreak of war, and it was the devotion to duty 
of our magnificent pre-war personnel that went far to 
ensure our victory. It is c.sscntial that the Navy of the 
future should not be given a yet harder task than fell 
to the Navy of the past as a result of a policy of .starving 
the personnel. 

There is, perhaps, just one other point upon which I 
might touch in conclusion. I would venture to suggest 
to my countrymen that there should he a full I'ealization 
of the fact that the Naval Service as a whole is a highly 
specialized profession. It is one in which the .senior 
officers have passed the whole of their lives, and during 
their best years their thoughts are turned constantly in 
one direction — namely, how they can best fit the Navy and 
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themselves for possible war. I'lie eoimtiy jis a whole has 
probably but little idea oF the great amount of technical 
knowledge that is demanded of the naval officer in these 
days. He must posscfss this knoAvlcdgc in addition to the 
lessons derived from liis study of war, and the naval officer 
is learning from the day that he enters the Service until 
the day that he leaves it. 

The Navy, then, is a profession which is at least as 
highly specialized as that of a stirgeon, an engineer, or 
a la^vJ^er. Consequently, it would seem a matter of 
common sense that those who have not adopted the Navy 
as a profession should pay as much respect to the pro- 
fessional judgment of the naval officer as they would to 
that of the surgeon or the engineer or the lawyer, each 
in his own s]ihere. Governments are, of course, bound 
to be responsible for the policy of the coiintry, and policy 
governs defence, but, both in peace and in war, I think 
it will be agreed that the work of governments in naval 
affairs should end at policy, and that the remainder should 
be left to the expert. That is the basis of real economy 
in association \vith efficiency, and victory in war goes to 
the nation which, under stress and strain, develops Llie 
highest efficiency in action. 


I 

ii 


Durg}. ’v i ' iV")ry, 


.v; 'f 
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Frequent references have been made in this volume to the organiza- 
tion and development of the staff at the Admiralty, on -whom the duty 
devolved of initiating and directing naval operations, both those con- 
cerned with the war on the surface and those connected with the 
mining and submarine campaigns conducted by the enemy. It has 
been thought that it will lend to render the references to staff organiza- 
tion more Intelligible if complete statements are appended of (a) the 
Staff as it existed towards tlic end of October, 1916, (b) after the re- 
organization which took place in the early montlis of 1917, (c) as it 
existed towards the end of December, 1917, and (d) as it was towards 
the end of November, 1918. Similai‘ly tlie Staff of the Admiralty 
Departments engaged in the work of Design, Inspection and Production 
is also shown. 

[t may be suggested also that these lists have a personal interest 
to the large number of officers of the Royal Navy and Royal Marine, 
as well as to the civilians, who rendered conspicuous service to the 
country at the Admiralty during tlic last two years of the war. The 
lists may also prove useful in future years when the staff organization 
of the Admiralty is discussed in the light of new conditions. 

The lists do not include members of the Board of Admiralty other 
than those on the " Operations ” side, or many Admiralty Depart- 
ments not engaged in Staff work or in the " Materiel ” Departments. 



(a) ADMIRALTY, END OF OCTOBER, 1916. 

Ftiel Sea Ttord ...Adntirai Sit Hontr Jaakoon, K.OJ]. 


ADMIRALTY WAR STAFF. 

WilrJ at the War Slait- Vum-Atmtral tael.) Sir Henry P. Oliver. lt.o.n.. B.v.n. 

Astlt/ml to Che Ohlel of the War Staff Oavtain Artlmr do K. h. May. 


Staff Clerk W. n. Hancock. Hsq (act.) 


oDKnATTOsa BinaroN. 

titreetor of the ODetattone HivtaUm Sear Admhal Thomaa Jaokaon. o.n.. iLv.o. 

Aeilelatil Direelori at the OveralUmo IHvtsUm Captaw Iloury W. Qrnnt. 

X{eul.-Oal. Watter T. 0. donea. d.b.o,. n,u.i..i. 


Cavtatn A. Q. Allgood tret.). 

A. IT. Heal. 

B. V. UlnUan tret.). 

U (». S. ISidos tiet.). 

W. M. Kerr. 

0. Seymour, 

n. J. L. \Y. K. WIHcoi. 

tliarics n. Sopor (temp.). 


Saeal and AfoKne Staff. 

Commander Baymoud I'ltamanrlce, p,B.o. 
incderlo d. B. Belle, 
duirlea O. Six, njs.o. 

B, Bowdon-Binltli'(rrl,l. 

B. V, Brooko-Wetib’jwt), 

B, V. S. 0 , Mesauu (r«l,|, 

•ff. W. HUrllnB (emw,), 
LeonarA SoWiiBon (flOi,). 

ft if ■5I''}»lt“tophon J, F. FtTOcli, 
Miui,-<;oni, ‘ J, P, aiUte, 


am stair. 

staff Oterk O. .T, Ttlekinan, Eea, | 

!! Beooiid Dlvlelou Ulerko, 

1 Uniindoutlid SbortliAUd Writer, | 


11 Aaslatant Clerks, 

2 Aocouotunt Olcrka 
> BztCB Clerks. 


INUSLUOBNOH BIVIBIOW. 

fftnitor ojthe IntetHaenoe fflvieton... Captatn WUllain S. IToU. o,li.> AdO. 

Aulitaat ntreetore of the IitlelHteiuie iHvMon.... Captain Bivymoi^ A. Nugent llemp.l. 

Captain Thomas B. Wardlc, d.8.o. 


Ntml and JHarlne Staff. 


Captain ... Herbert W, W. Hope. 


Cemmniider Vivian B, Brandon. 

Francis d, d. Olillton. 
Colpoys C. Waloott 

(HI*.). 

Lewis O. Foulbld 

iKrf.). 

Bmest F, dregory, 
deiald 0. Dlckcus. 

Oommaader -i Hjenry F. O, Oaren- 
tilmire.l l dish. 


Commander I Lord nersaheU. 

]i.N.r.it. J K.V.O. 

Hon. wnilaui 
Oozens-Hoidy. k.u. 


Lie«<,-CoM. Waltor.T. Begot. 

James F. Houstoun. 
Arthur W. Wood Ircl.). 

Iiteut. BogerkV. do^xialpert 

(ret.) (tempv.). 

Fine. Co)n....Poroy Wheator, 
Jlfnior Frank V. TemiJc, 

Waltet Bloolelt, 
n.um.t. 

Ceadatn ...Percy B. Hoycook, 
n.u.A. 

Cecil E. e. Wrigbl, 

IUI.Ii. 1 , 

Bcmncd F. TrenOb. 
J. a FatTuor, D,ii.P.i. 


Captain \ Oliarles B. Mulllne. 
Il.iS.LJ. I Outhbert B. Jllims. 
lAeitl.~ 00 m. \ ^ ttnarJe 

Lleut.K.li.K. Alastalr F, Uadow, 
Uetit. vAithur E. Watts, 
II.N.V.S. Iff. Bonier. 

JAeut. 10,P, Berorold, 
B.W.F.B. I Henry Howard. 
Naval Inatr. Quy V. llaymcat, s.a. 
Fleet Poim. Charles J. E. Hotter, 

OB. 

Emest W. 0. Tbrlng, 
C, Betton Bobette. 
Aaat. Pwm. Lloyd ZOrst. 

Aaat. Falim. 1 William It, 
N.N,FJi. J Oeman. 

MtAMoimt dcorgo B. Ookbutt, 


Staff aiats~ 

Ilugh Btoailbenl. Esa- 


Clufi Staff. 
Otolompher— 

a Brlokemloo, Bsq. 

11 Second Ulvlelaa Oletke, 
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1 OoDlldonllal Shorthand Writer. 
1 Assistant Clerk, 1 Extra derk. 
S Boy clorke, 29 Women Oleths. 
Q Dranghtsmes, 
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Vlie folloiiHng i7i‘iillemm ham bren amalnltd or tent for Umvorarv amlre durtno the TTar : 

/lir P. W. B.ik(nvWIII>mbam, SI., Ui.D., P. C&ToniUali-Brntlnrlt, TL. N. Dickson, U.A., D.so., Dsija., 
2/»j Lieut, Jfl. L. Hobson (loititoii lt>oU. T. W. H. Inskhr, Haq., K.a, ?,nii Lleul. B, H. a. Ifcson, 
Malar D. J. Luwa IMlim Arinv, reltl.), Oapt. P. Pblppa. ID. 0. 0. Poole, J. lioudnU mid 11. Itussidl, 
JSsara. 


TEADE DIVIHION. 


Aelha Slreolor oj Trait Division... Ooptelfl Itloliard Wobb, o.s., n.ir. 
Aetlna AesistanI DWector of Tratte SMtlen... Captain nomoo W. Dongden. 


Captain Sidney B. Drary Lovso. a.u.o. 

VP. H. D. Mbrgesson (ret.). 

B. n. Smith (ret.). 

T. 11. Pcntor Irci.). 

Philip Woltet (ret.l. 

Commaniler Thomu Plaher. 

A. n. 'Tnrleton, u.v.o. (emero.}, 

Htr Obetloa L. Oast. St. K. 0 .V 0 ., 
o.B., O.M.O., C.I.B. (ret.), 
urozvoll n. Andemon loci.) (tel,), 
Oscar V. do Satee (rel.). 

John Kiddle. 


Uaul.-Oom. John O. Wyatt Irei.l. 

welter P. Koo (ret.), 

John W. Pugh (ret.). 
lAmt.-Oom, \ Wllllem Olnman. 

BJf.PJt. / W. E. Aruold-Porater. 

^Sero.) } nnghO.Araoia.Poretor. 
TAeul.S.fr.B. W. H. Btemut. 

Uaat. I F. n. McUormlok'Goodhart. 
lt,hr.P.£. I Ii. McCormlok-GoodJurt. 
Ueut.-Cot, ...Ihotnns H. Harvlclnis, B.ii.i::.r. 
Fleet Tamm, ...H. W' Eldon Mhnlsty, o.u.n. 

Alfred B. Parker. 

Aeat. Taym. Harold B. 'PulQll. 

B.N.A. W. A. J. Boiford. 


Staff OlerJt., .J. T. Cotton, Esq. (eeM. 
S Second Division Clerks (one lent). 

1 Accountant dcrk (tent). 


Ololi Staff. 

S Clerical Assistants. 
18 Tomporarr Clerks. 
14 VV'omen Clerks. 


The fatUmina hem been appointed for temporary servlee durtno the War / 


n. B. Moss Blundell, lao.. Esq. 
(unnakl). 

Sir Frederick Bolton (unnaidl. 
E. Butus-Pyu, Esa. (unpaid). 
Mre, 0, H, Campbell (iinnakll. 


A. H. OhoiterlA Esq. 

U. C. Onmbcrtnitoh, EsQ.lunpald). 
O. D. Hardlngo-Xylcr. Esq. 

W. B. Hargreaves, Esq. (unpaid). 


UllTQ Lawrence, Esq,, 

Saritsler-al-Xaio, 

Lieut, E. Muclay 

Clhe Oamcrenlana), 
The Sari nlBundwlch (unpaid). 


SIGNAL SEOHON. 

HeadofSIanai Section Caplala Chtlstopbor It. Payne. 

Naval Staff. 

Oornmnder BnsU E. Bolnold. I Aest. Pawn... .Edward W. H. Travis. 

Everard J. Hardinan-Joncs. I IKt. Writer ...Hotllngton Batolinc. 

Staff Paim, John E. A Brown. I t Oblet Wiltore 1 1 penail.), 

(HpU Staff. 

4 Hired Extra Clerks. i 40 Women Clerks. 


MATERIEL DEPARTMENTS. 

DEPABTMENT OF THE DIBEOXOR OF NAVAL EQUIPMENT. 

Slicelor of Naval Equipment.. .Caplain Clement Qreatorox. an.. si.v.O.. n.n. 

(Is 0(80 Naval AeeielaU to Third Sea Lard.) 

AeelilanI Blrerton of Naval Equinment.. .Captain Henry L. Cochrane, an. 

Captain Christopher P. UetcuUo, D.s.o. (for Salvaoe 
work) (ret,), 

Salvaoe Officer in name Il'olsr«...Oaptol» H. Pomeroy. 

Ena. Captaln...(Eetd.) Henry B. Toad. Carpenter Liqute»ant...Xhomas Jj. Sopot. 

1 Dookyard Clerk, 2nd grade, 1 Tempy. Clerk, 8 Women Clerks, 1 Bey Clerk. 


Supetiniendenle of Contrad-lKtOt EAips. 

For Coutraot Work (not Inoludlug Destroyers) on tlio Clyde, 
Address— 3, Clyde View, Patllok, Glnsgow, 

/For Contract Work (not Inoludlng Destroyers) on tire Tyne, 
Captain Lanrenes E, Power, o.n„ J Thames, Mersey, at Barrow-ln-Fntness, and ot Simdetlond. 

si,v.o„Ad01 Address— 4. Esllngton Xenneo, Jesmond. Nowcostlc-on. 

L Tyne. 

Superintendent of Torpedo Seal Bealtmrt lulldiug by Contract. 

Captain Cyril Asset, mn. Address— 47, Victoria Street, S.W, 


Commander George IT. H, Holden (rcu. Conmmder James il> DaUnuCInU. 

Commander Vemon B. Bnehlelgh. Cotatnander Lewis G. E. ctabbe, 

Commander Sydney B. Boyd-Itlebordson. Vommantler James W. Graocy (ael,i. 

Oommemder Frank F, lieue, i).e.o. lieuL-Oem, George 11 SUnner, 


Captain Brian H. F. Darttelot, ii.v. 0 . { 
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J)7ill?A'BTMENT OP TITP DITIEOTOK OP NAVAL OONSTPtrOTlON. 
J>lTCfloT of Naml VomUmUon. 
is. IT. Tcuur<niLd*B>iu>oiiT(. Enq., ci.n. 


SxwTlnUndml oS Oon^tnxQlwn Accounts atui 
COfixUact Wotli, 

W. IT. WUitlni?. iSsQ,, O.U. 


Assijtant J)heitof^ of Naval Oomtruetion. 
W- il. limy, J'laa. 

W. U. O.ird. IStq., CJ II , ar.Y n, 

II. PludtjO, Idaq. {nH). 

A, 13. ilicliardH, JSaa. 

of Ailmirallu ^{rfinlwenl 7rorl«. H. E. Pnmclc, Ena.* ni»., pun. 

Senior Comlructive OJHc<r Uc-attacd fot ttnipi/, soviet, «7«r/ni7 ihc IVai). .1 A. YiitoH, T'Vi. 


P. L. Attwoofl (o(*/.). 
H. 13. liuyl.biul (<i<t.). 
W» il. OtviLoi tact.), 
T. Dally. 

A. W. tInlinA (a<I). 


o. n. nail. 

O. Jliilkoloy (act ). i 
(). J. E. Cainiiboll (aft,).' 
B. V. Gondall (n(7.). 

O. 13. Oooilyc,aT. 

A. ir. Gould (ret.) 

(U mfiv ). 

(I. nannnford (act.). 

Id. 13. ilani's (aW,). 

A. J. JColiflon. 

J. O. .touBliln (oet.). 


OhhJ Conatiwtors, 


A. Adnmfl. 

T. n. lii'iibloy. 
t'. M. Ciii’lpr, 
r.. B. OUailg. 

O. ri. Child. 

P. IlM'kfy. 

0, d. W. Itopkiiw. 


O. V Mniidav (ail ). 

•I. il. Narbuth, 

13. A. J. Pearuo (<cft,)» 

L\ U PcdihJk. 

ISuqitt. 

I'onulivetore. 

U. \V. ICoiiidso 
W. J. MarHii. 

T, Jj. MatliLiu (dft.). 

If. L. MiH'cr (act.), 

O. A. I'ayno 
.r, Uneon. 

W. O. Bandcrf) (ad.). 

O. Bc^oU {act). 

A. \V. WaVJon (ofL). 

L. WOullivul (act). 

EHQTa. 

Temporarv Oonatructor, 

T. B. AjaLL. Esa. 
Tewvorartt AosUlant Construehra. 


iBiisiant Gonafmcloia, ffUel Cla^a. 

J. Inne i. 


a S. IiiUlciap. 

<1. nrcQuopu. 
ti. Vavno. 

13. r. BimnniT. 

A. 0, W Stantan. 
L. 0. WilHaiiiBim. 

PBQIS. 


Aamtant Conatruitora. 2nd Cla^a. 


p. T. Blackman. 
A. P. Colo, 

W. A. I>. b'orbc'i. 
II. W. L. dawn. 


A. Akoalor. o.yo. 

J. Aiitfus, ri.ae. 

U. W. Qlon. II HO. 

E. L. Chaininifin. jj.ho. 
P. C. (JoukB. 


G. CllRNO. 

W. 11. idnstcott. 
K. n. Ilodgo. 

U. TlunnlHHt. 


D. A. Cnskeiy. b.s<j. W. 31. Hoekaday. 

W. J. Craltf. R. K, McMillan. 

.7. L. Davlflfl. M. M. Parker. 

O. 3 j. Evantf. o.Ba (1. ^^cT/. l^att'Mon, n.a. 

n. PiiJrloy. A. P< PaUerKon. B.Rr. 

T. ORiham. o.sc. P. G. Bou9o. u.a. 

Peinpeiarv AcBna AasiUino ConaUuUora. 


IT. S. Pencplly. 

P. C. 0, TlOKBM. 

If. SntelllTc, 

E«iqrs 


J. n. Sowdcn. B.SC. 
1\ E. Uowden. ii.Bc. 
1*'. W. Thorne. 

J, 0. M. WIlBon. 

Bhqtb. 


W, «r. BniiRliton. 
P. J. Pamdter. 
<1. Poiinay. 

A. P. Perkins. 


A. WairoM. 

B. V. WoIJb. 

U. XI. lVbltoway» 

BsQrs. 


H. Plillpot. 

V, Bkeona. 

A. Taylor. 

S, P. Thorn. 

Jnapeatmo OMcir of Smiliti.* I7^ofA’...33. 3\ Pe.vwon. Bsq. 

£lartfcver.,.C. ii). Hawhoiio. Eaq. (J^ent Sioin 1 \oqiA of Tiadi,), 

Cwator 0/ Dr<rwht^...W. J. Muoro, Kbci. 

SofoanincT «/ OeiwtrwcHen AccoMnfs...npoiL'0 II. Taylor, Dhci. 

Oonfideniial OUrka to D.A7.6'....d. Lnftmnn and B. W. U. Pliijatt (otl), ISsqis. 

TectiMcal C?<fh....'W, II. Malpos, Esa. 

Clerical At>ai8tant to S.O,W,..JU *7. Wilpht, Jinq. (art.). 

32 PlniL OlaoB and 01 Second Class Draushtemcn, 8 Bccond nnd 0 Third Giadc Dockyard CIcrkK, i 
nicod Writer. 13 Hired ExUa Olerks, 21 Women Clerks, 5 Boy Clerks, i Interpictcr itemv.) 4 Moaellcis. 
The folloudm aendenutn has bem re-entered for iemvoraarv service^ 

W. 0. Thomas. Ifi'ja. (Jnspedluo Officer retd.) 

Snper’mlendino NlecMcal M!naineer....(X IL WordlnAluun, ISbq., m.i.o.13., uj.mJ].. u.i.B.n. 
/ilTectriroi ^0tite«rs, Uiaher Oi<ide,...A. D. Coiuitablc, v.i.u.n.» William UcOhlland, A.u.i.z:.n. and P.. T. 
Willlaiun. (art.), Beeis. 

JSiectricaT jQhi(7lRssrs..i.H. Melyllle Ackciy, uj42.b., J. S. Boddoo (ooM, I'. P. PletcUcr, a,ut.g.ii., 
(aei.)t P. 0. Porsbar. A. G. Nowington, nnd W.P. Scott. A.it.i n u. (art.), lilsqis. 

Pirst Asalfitani BUtelncal JE)n(^ncers....W. U. Obatten (act.), XI. II. iL Greeu, a.M.i n.D„ and J. Bhaw 

(aekh IS&qiB. 

TempVt Aset, Nlectrteal ISnaiw!er8*^f.V. Morton, 4.U.1.S.13., and J3« W4 Willis, A.u.t,c.a., XIsqiR. 

Sxaminer of JBleetrical Aecomfs..,.E, 33. Bogors. Esq. (act.) 

2 Second Asslabantliilectrlcal ISnetncexs Cast.}, 8 Piist Class. 7 Second OlasR. and fi TcmDoraiy DnuiBlitO' 
men, C Tempy. Clerks. 0 Women Clerics and 2 Boy Clerks. 


PXBPABTMBNT OF TEE ENGINBlim IN ODIXSF. 
Nnoineer-in-Chiefoftho FleAr„Eno. Vice-Admiral Sir Henry J. Oram, S,o.o., 7.B.B. 
Veputu Bnoineef-in-Ohief*..Ena, Bear-Admiiat O. G. Qoodydn, c.b. 

JSno* Rcar-Admlnd Wlllkuii J. Anstoy. 

Eng. Brar'Adinirat Edouard Qaudln. 

Nna, Oaviavn Francis H. TAstcr (Lent Triwiiy j^cetton), 
Eng. Vavlain Charles W. J. Boarblook (temp.), 

Ena* Captain Edward A, Short (ret.) (temp,)* 


Assistant Engineers in Chief 
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JSmiinffr Iimeclm. 

Eng, Oaglain,,, •fohn Cr. Jtinblii. 

Ena. Oaptain... Aitlini B. Orlsp. 

Ena, Commander John McTAntln. 

Ena. Commandir DavIiJ J. CarruUiern. 

Ena, Commandtr Otxailca G. Wmp. 

Ena, Commander Arlhnr IS. Xlync. 

Ena. Commander iTranclH A. Goidon tienwv,). 

Ena. Commander TJoncl M. nobta (lent Irom E.N. 


Enaineer Inspre/ore—conUnned. 
Eno, Commander WHllftni 1 [. Uam. 

Eng, Commander John Ifiuiillton. 

Eno. Commandir .Inspyli J. Kirwin. 

Eun. Comnmndrr UrncBl Hibbo (m'f.). 
Ena, Commander Jaiiipa J. SiiTEeiifc lari.). 


Enalnerr Jjlruh namt-Oommandere. 


Leonard W. Cnreonven. 
William a. Maim. 
Uainld A. JJtowa. 
Bmcat A. Aicbard. 
Bertram W. ICnott. 


Waller W. Look. 
Broderick J. Bodrlek. 
Btanles' 0. Cbureb. 
Gcoriro Brceoe (temp.). 
Jesse U. Uaiilson, 


Coll., OicemoiM. 


Enotneer Liaitananf, 


Eno. Commander Tbomas O. Froctur. 

Civilian Enahneer^Overaetra 

PTsara. 


I Frederick B. G. Turner. 

.W. G. GlbboBB, O. Grey, W. Letty. W. G. Mathews and M. Ord, 


Emmlnrra of Enaineerlna jdrrounta,..lidwln Oedye, and W. J. Stallion, Beats, tael.). 86 Dranslits- 
mon. 10 Teinpy. Umiabtsmon. 1 Booliyard Clerk (Third Gtadol, 8 Hired Writers. 
4 Extra Clerks, 8 Tempy. Olorks, 11 Women Clerks and 8 Boy clerks. 


DEPAUTMENT op the DHlECnOB OP DOOKYAEDB. 


Checlor of Doclcvaida and Eoekt 
Supartntandrnl of Eorltvnrd Ihanrh — 
n. J, Welib, Eea. 

Manaoir, Conatrnrllve Eeparlmml — 

P. 11. Ollls. Kso. (trmpv,) (for ajmelal 
service.] 

Chief Conatruriora — 

G. M, Apsey Uempu.]. 

E, ({. Hate, Esn. laM'l.), 

0. 11, croxford, issa. (ac(.) Itempv.). 
Oonatrmtora— 

¥. Bryant, Esa. 

W, T, Uavls, Esa. Itempv,). 

Q. P, Taidtord (art.), 
n. B. Wood (art.). 

Chief Enaineer, ..t, E, Elvy, Ei 


rd nrork...Str James B. Marsliall, ir.o.n. 

Eor Special Soreiee — 

Ena. Eear-Admital Bobeit Mayston, a,ii. 
Irel.) (iempv), 

Eno. Rear-Admiral Charles Jludit (ref,). 

Enotneer Aaalatani to Eireelor of Eoekyorde — 

Eno. Captain John W. Ham. 

Ewineer Aeeiatante— 

Ena. Commander Samuel V. Perausou. 

E. B. Langinald, Esq. 

[. (lent from UatdboKUne Doekvead). 


Examinere of Dendtwrd jror®— 

T, H. Harries, E. A, iakoy, J. D. Olbhy (art.), J. Ellis, W. H. Coles, ¥, SandCTB, 
O. Heinvoud (act.), F. J. Fletcher lac/.), and J. A. Eago (act,), Eiqis. 


First Aeaiitant Eleelriral Enaineor..,K I,. Drain, Esq. (art). 


Ctrl icalAaaletunte 


t O. W. (.OTCrlflso. Esq. 

) G. C. Staiibury, Esq, (art.). 


Vlallliia laepeotora of Timber.. .w. H. Hooper and Alfred James, Esurs. 

1 Dockyard Clerk (First Gnrdo), 2 Dockyard Clerks (Sccoud Grade), 7 Dockyard 
Clerks (Tblrrl Grade), niid 0 Hired Writcis. 


DOCKYABD EXPENSE ACUOUMTS DEPABTMENT. 

(08. Vlrtorla Street, S.IV.) 

rnepeclora of Eoekvard Expenae Aerounla.,.W. Q. Boil, Esq,, i.b.o. 

Aaatelant to dtEa...J. Jtyutr, i<k«i. 

FiCpcRsc Areounta OMocr,..¥, W. W, Burrell, Esq. 

EetnUv Expenae Areounta OJlteer,..Cl. T. Jones, E^. 

Aaatstani Expenae Aeemtnfa OMteer...'C. Watt. Esq. tjor Staektakina Duttea), 

T. JomiluKB, Esq. (for stocktakima EuHea), and 
.T. A. Jeftwy, Esq. (act,) 

F. Hhll. Esq. (lent). 

Examiner of Aiseounla...tt, Haggis, Esq. 

Aeehlant Examiner afAccounia....7, E, Hotswoll, Esq. 

2 Dooks'ard clerks (Second Qtado), 0 Dockyard Clerks (Tltltd Grade), 8 Hired Writers 
1 Assistant Clerk. 8 Tempy. Clerks and 6 Women Olorks. 


DEPABTMENT OP THE DIRBOTOE OP NAVAL OKDNANOE. 
Elreelor erf Nanai Ordnance and Torpedoes. ..Sear-Admiral Morgan Slager. o.S. 
Aaeiatant-Elreotar of Torvedoea... Captain Pblltp W. Dumas. c.y,o,. an. 
Aaaialant-Elreetor of Naval Ordnance,.. Pajrtoin Herbert B. Noibuiy. 
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Appendix 


ylssiilanla In Tllmfw 0 / 
(tommamlrr Cliailca A. Scott. 

CaiiMRamtcr li'ccdeilo Ji. I!. (1, Scliccllicr, 
f/ommanAer ItAwnnl (>. Coclitivnc. 

(limi«a»dcr .Tames S. O. Balmond. 

(lomwancler trrf.) IMeolm K. Grant. 

Govmmitrirr Ishatn W. Cllliann, M.v.n. 
Oommngcr Honiarcl W. M. Ifalilmlrn. 
Jjieut.-Com, KennetU 1). AT. Ohurcblll. 

AfUm Com. ArclilbaUI Tllllicrt (teiiiiiv.). 


Nnml Ontnimre ami forpedoea. 

AcHua Conmander Geinnl D. Itllcy (lel.) Ufnmi. 
Aotlpo dommondi'r Ciullon ('. Sliommn (ret 
llemvil.), 

Cotnmr. John Cl. neudriuon tiirU. 

lAeut. Walter It. Gilbert. 

LInit, WiIllc i>. Kllioy, n N.v.n. Ilitnpv.). 

LImt. ITcrbert 0. Jloelt, b.n.v.b. Ilompv.). 
Biii.-Lhiii. W. U. J. lijlrlclKe, E.N.v.ii. Uniivv.). 


TAiiUtnaul.. .Vatilok P. Coleman. 

Ohirf Ciinnera.-.Picilerlclr J. Payno. Mnlcohu A. MdCenzIe. 

ricanaid Itontcn, W. ttlioraKoad. Walter P. Wllllamtion. 


Emineer Impeelora. 


Eno. Jtfar-Atimiral Itnkeat P. Itllls, o n. (rcl.l. 
Bnii I'nplaln U'liomaii Thorne Uemuv.). 

Jina, Conmmultt ilniirr Wall. 

A'«y. I'ommaiulfr Ifidward O. ilcllord. 


Ena. Cnmmmdrr William Tlart. 

Ena. Voumiander Alfred It. ItoniDt. 

Ena, Lieut. Commander Jfrederlclc Ti. Iloljeitnon. 


Olitff Tiisiieeter of Nanai Or<tiumee..,C<immander (act.) John A. Diuican, 0 . 11 . 

itiDitlaHlg <0 Chief Zncveclor of Naval Orinanot„.Commander Dleby Bt. A. P. Weston (rrf.l. 

Cmmnander JIrnry G. B. Ilovan tret.). 
CommaniUr tact.) Leslie 3. L. HoDjmond Itrl.), 
Captain Preentnan G. N. BlsliDti, n.u.A. 

IVie follou'liia amtleman haa teaii lent for apeelal aeralce durina tha War... J. Storey, Beq. 

Naval ajdloers omploaal on Tnapection and Experimental Ordnanea Putlea, 

Under Chief Inapcetor of Naval Ordnance • 
tnapoclor of Steel... Commander Harold Q. JnokBon (ref.). 


Aaalelant Inapeelore of Steel. 


Admiral (ret.) Sir Itamund B. Poe, o.o.t.o., b.cj>. 
Major-Oencral B. Waoe. o.i]. lleiiwv.). 

Captain H, B. Evans. n.N. (ret.). 

Gaufala William II. U. Daulell, n.it. (ref,). 

Captain Olando W. AI. PlcndcrlcnUi. o.ir. (re(.). 
Conmander Henry ITioiniiBon (ref.). 

Gommander Clinrlcn 1C. MeCoIlam (ul.l, 

Commander John (0. Bray (ref.). 

Commondfr 'J. H. Gooch (Emeroi/.). 

Commander A. If. Treniayiio (ref.). 

Commander ileKliiald O. Drentm USmrrnv.l llempv. 
Commander W. 1’. Oaboiiio. a.n.. n.N,ii. (ref.). 
Lieul.-Com. AtUiur W. Tainlliiaon. 

Linri.-Om. Bianh B. WDllo. 

IAeul.-Com. UuBli J. Orr (ref.). 
tileuirOom. Blowellyn E. XJ. TJowoIlyn (ref.). 
rdeul.-Oem. John O, Al. Aleilordy (rt(.). 
lAciil.-Com. Albert S. Grant (rrf.), 

Uail.-Oom, Bohert P. 'Veosey (ref.). 

LtmifOam, Allator W- McDonald (ref.). 


I4ml.-Cm. Eniph B. BoiUUy (ref.). 

Ideicl.-Com, WlUloni H, Oallwe)) (ref.), 

JAiul.-Oem, lleuiy T,. C'healon lEmerav.) tact,), 
Aieuf..Oom. Predotlclr J. Davie, ii.w, R,N.n. Iref.). 
lArut.-Com. W. E. (hiuipton (ref.). 

Uait.-Com, W. O. U. Cieu lr«l.). 

Ueut.-Com. H. .1. Cl. lAwionce (ref.). 

LieUt.-Com. J. If. C. Ogllvr (ref.). 

J-ieiif. Uemy 3. U. jaile (ref.). 

Lieut. Bohert J. Sweet (ref.). 

Ltiut. Jl.N,lt. Beauchamp H. Venner (ref.). 

Colonel J. K. J. JoocUyn. ha. (ref.) (fempv.l. 

Lieut, .Colonel Xlnslleh, n.h. liit.) (fmipy.). 
Uait-Oot. Q. MnOdnlay, 11 .A. (ret.) Umpv.), 
Ueul.-Cdl. B. L. Holncs (ref.) (fetapv.). 

Major CTiorlca A. Blehop. R.11A, 

CapfoiA G. B. Alaopbeteon Grant (fempv.). 

Gapfoin Altrod D. B. Godftay, imi.a. 

£ny. OayU H. W. Uotcalle (reU. 


37ie fvllovdm aentlenun have also Seen appointed for temporarv service durina the War ; 
n. B. Halls, O. J. Hill. A. E. Bee. I,. T. Jarvis, J. W. OttpsUclt. 0. E. Moss. 

W. B. 0. Hochln. B. Cttniy-Bionton, T. W. Bhcjipard, Esqrs. 


Lent from Borne OJHce. 

H. 'rophoni, H. B. Bennett A. O. Lowe. G. 0. Smnnsr, E. L. Afooklln. 0. P. Honter, W. E, Alcnd, 

W. (L'uiucr, P. Bowen. A. A. Hephnm, O. H. Xaylor, U. E. Plnmbe. P. W. Coclishott. A. X'olbo. 

ingbfun, L. B. Hooper, H. X. Blugdove, and W. 0. Eynnn. Esqia 

Under War OffSta. 

lAeaLCom.idhrsE.h.'Bxa, I Gopfotn Hntbanlol P. Xroiinaii, n.u.A. 

Lieui-C<m. Arohibald H Goolden (ret.), | 


fhe followlnB aenOemm have been appoinled for temporarv sendee dtiritip the War : 
J. L. Copes, H. JaepBoo, A. AlcPherson, and P. B. Cooisey, Esqts. 


Superintendltia GfeiA.. .Thomas G. Andecson, Esq. 

BfpiKy S«perin<endtH 0 0(erb,..W. P. DonlOls, lien. laeU. 

A.-aManI SuperiMendino CltrH...E. Morrleos, S. W. Smith latf.l and 0. Stevens (aef.l, Psqrs. 
Seoond Hirlslon QlcrP. Hocbyaid Otorks linoluiina AeSna) Phst Grade 1, Second Grade 0, Thiid Grade 
9 , Xemporanr Olerlia and Boys 49, Dtatightemcn 7, 
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Supfrinlm'lMl ofOrdnimM Slorai ..OaiiMn tUrrlUKtuii II, Ohov.kUlut. n.H. 

SUDerinteiulmt o! Ordiianeii Stores. ..VL Ti'atlists. 

H’rodartok Word (act.). 

Q. B. Wooclwnid iwl.), IDsiira. 

Siipertnlm'Wi'i Oler7e.„A. MoF.trlaiio, TIM. (acl,). 

Kami Orflnaitre Store Ot)leer,..W. A. Mortimer (odi.), Em. 

Depulu Ordiumce Store Osieers T. \V. Midmor tdelacfiril for Speekit Dulu), W. U. llowo toel.), N. 'i'lioiinn, 

and IV. Vauglmn, Ewirs. 

Asiislant Onlmnia Store OAorre J. A. W. Baltol (srl.), 0. (I. Ciwonn Uiel,), W. E. Eyloo laol.), 

O. n. Murray (art.), niid A, X, llocd (iii:(.), EMtd. 

Bxaminer of Nasal Ordmaoe Worh...\f. D. Elvaus, Esa. (aot.). 


1 OrdnanoQ Depot Olrrk, First Orade, 

4 OrdnancQ Doptt Olorka, First Orada (aol.I, 
IS Ordnance Uopi'it Olcrks, Second (diadc (art.). 

0 Ordnance DepOt Olcrks, Tiilnl Umdo. 

7 Ordnance Depdt (Berks, Xidrd Orade (acll. 

1 Tilted Writer. 

IS Tamporary Hired Extra Olcrks, 

14 Tomnorary Women 01(>rloi 
0 Boy Glcrkn and Boy Writers, 


Aettm Aestetant Ordnance Store OJfteer...Sltoiftotd ..CT. Swift, Eca* 
Chief Anahiet... Sheffield ..John 0. W. Uumtroy, Esa. 


Norn. — OIDcers of the Naval Ordnance Deparimont scrvlni; at Woolwich and at the Foitu nro not 
given. 


ATO DEPAaTMENT. 

Director of Air Services Jlenr-Adinirnl Oliailca Ti. Vaiiklian-rjoo. 

Civil Asslstnni W. U. Perrin, Esa. 

i'rivals Seerctaru „.... Pavinaster last.) U. IT. ThoinBon. 


Snperlntendent of Aircraft Conetruclion 

Naval Asshtanl 

Aset, Supts. of Aircraft OonstrucHon ... 


Aset. Supt. of Nmrines 

Personnel Captain 

Inspeoting Captain of Air Trainbuj 

Captain 

MUIIars Ltaieon Officer 


Captain Murray V. Siiotor, o.i). 

(Oommodoro 1st Class.) 
Captain A. V. Vrvyaii, l>.8.c>. 

Oaptnin D. T. Norris. 

Captain A. J, Davies, 
iriny Ootnmandir It. IT. Olarlc-n.tll.1 
Wina Commander (B) W. UrlRgn lael.). 
Captain E. Edwardn. ikao. 

IVina Commander E. D. Briggs. ' 
fMTd Dunhoyno, 

Lieut. J, E. Flko, B.v.o, 


Commander 


A. D. Warrlngton-Morils. 


J. L. Forbes. I 

a. 0. S. Eiint. 1 

Wina Commanders, 

0. a, J, aandall. 

J. W. Seddon. 

1 E. L. WuodcDck. 

P. F, M. Fcllowrs. 1 

0. Q, K, Edmonds, D.S.O. | 

S/iUttdron Commanders. 

J. D. Maolrvortb. 

1 II. A. Wllllauison. 

J. W. E, Allsop, 1 

J. Bird (act.). 1 

PHoht Commanders. 
n. A. MtoUdl. 
a. a M. Pink. 

1 8. V. BIppo, D.B.O. 


Uentenant-Commemder ,T. I. ilaTtlson. 

Nnptneer^Commander Francis aanken (oet,), 

Nap,‘Lieul.-Ooinmander A. Lcnmon-Bcrty. 

Bnoineer-Ueutmant a. Btansinoro. 

W, A. 0. Baudlord-TIictnpsan. 


P. A. Brook. 

W. A. Buraa- 
O. W. Otanllold. 

A. 0. Fronch-Urewster. 


FllaM Llmtenanls. 

Ti. IT. Eaidstafl. 
h, J. Elllniayor. 

W. 0. Mlohlo. 

E. J. 0. aoberts. 


Fliaht Snb-LUnA 


]3. V. Sassoon. 

M. E. A. Wclffht.1 


Warrant Officers ilsl orade). 
F, W. Sc iff. 


D. W.'Otay, 

F. P. neoves. 
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Warrant OMc^rs (2«ti onuh'). 

I* a -Abbott. \V. N, Kormby. 0. Y. JVriti liell. 

•I. y. .1, n. ILoIiIm. .r. Ominby. 

!l. C>. fJonpoi*. fj. lUvvscn«A|>i>i). \V. J. Wnnllu. 

vy. T. (JiirtlH.'J. J. 8. Mfttl!il.vy. 


Lmti.-OoiMinandi'ra, liuV. i^.li 

VV. A. Brlsbow. | (b lEolincti. j l'\ U. U. Hluolulr. 

liirHVmo. , ) O. P. «lcnkln. } 


C. U. Abbolfc. 

M. if. i*. AUoii. 

(1. U. AiuU'uwt). 

I\ 'P. AriDhtronii. 
<f, Arthur. 

T. M. Jliirlow. 

1'. J3, liari'inKluii. 
W. <). ilPiitU-y. 
it. U. Jlpi'IcIcy. 

A. li. miuh. 

T. 8. U. lUuiit. 

J, 1^, liourkti. 

J. H. Bnubivuau. 
p. A. BuimiUB. 
ri. Oalrrl. 

J. li. Ourmlolmol. 
a. U. Otfter. 

Ijj. n. Ohtldfi. 

li). fl. COOtCHllOtt. 
j. Oniii;. 

J. CJ. T. (Jrawfowl 
.T, O. Chirrio. 

J. \C. CUTWttb 
G. 11. B'Aroy. 

II. C. Doat. 

U. Jlodd. 

J. (.1. Potaftt 
J. W. IDoKford. 

.1. V. IClHdun. 

A. 'J’. JCvuiia. 

A W. Farrcr, 


A. C. Uakor. 
i). O. M. Bov&n. 
li, O. make. 
lO. Butt. 

0. A. Crow. 

J. W. 0. Uobbyn. 


likutniants, /f.AT.r.fb 

W. R. Flint. 

B. FJtnvor. 

J. hi. KnUH.'r. 

A. ti. Oriidle. 

R. IJ. N. (rnimore. 

It. 8. Ooddard. 

11. (iunloii. 

W. <1. nmiit.. 

J. l‘I. A. (Ircatorex, 

Ib fiiunUton. 

•i. V. lUMlluy. 

II. A. nrthcdnKtmi. 

8. n. urn. 

Fi. liugff. 

T. O, B. Jlooko. 

W. U. llonicn. 

K 0. Horsley. 
t>. 0. M. TTunio. 

A. J. Uucflt. 

A. <1. lonldpfl. 

C. Kent. 

A. Jjindellfl. 

W. A. liftwrcnec. 

ll. n. Imch, 

O. K. by«o. 

(I. hfaMpIno. 

\V. ll. MoiHb. 

T. A. TVlom*1clon/ 

H. R, MiiUiWl. 

W. ll. MttlvUU*. 


tiitb'LicnUnanis, 

Jl. Eyes. 

,1. l). ilreenwomlrf 
A. ll. UriggB. 

J. IL }lA«on. 

30. JI. Haworth. 

Q. Un^elion. 

2nd rAeu(en(mi...A. Berry. 
<7A. <?un;tier«..A. Snyuton. 


ll. .1. hfurntt. 

(I. (1. Kollson. 

'P. F. Nurljury, 

'J’, Jl. ulivoi*. 

'i\ A. Fnrlcor. 

It. M. N. pL'rkti 
V. E. Pollanl. 

\V. •i. Polyhank. 

0. 1L. rowrll. 

J/. 8. M. J»yke. 

Q. M. Ktica. 

A. .U(>I)prtaon. 

V. M. UoittM'H. 

E. H. Hiiundors. 

J. 0. 8avuK0. 

K. Mccreliuu 
It. (1. 8hiro. 

N. Sladden. 

A. F. n. fli)uvlU>iuce. 
H. r. SiuytU. 

8. JO. Bpeuoer. 

O. A. W. Taylor. 

A. K. TouliivU\-8mlU\. 
8. AT. Udalc. 

J. B. Vomon. 

II. N. \VaiTmrlon. 

A. n. Wlilto. 

\V. 8. Whitelaw. 

J«’. O. WJllJainu. 
tl. B. y^hupcrlti. 


M. J. II. Alolyiioiis. 
A. V. Ucoti. 

3b ThoDiBuit. 

T. AL Wllnon, 

N. If. Wood, 
a U. Wrlslit. 


(Hvll Staff, 

Deputy Superinteruiino Clerk.^'R, W. (Iriflln, Bua. 2 Asat. Tnepcctors oC Aircraft Armament. 

Clilef Bxumlnor....r. B. Jonca, Eaq. 8L Temporary Clorka. 

{tent ftom Inland Seomw,) Improvds. 

Bxamlnor...Q. B. PledRcr, Esa. (net.). Temporary Women Clerka, Hfglior Grade. 

liieni /rom inland Bevrnne.) 78 Temporary Women Olerka. 

InBpeet(ir^AirerQflATmamciit,..D,D. Dow.Bao. 7 Boy Olerlca, 

2 Idinm’ Staff Olcrka (acL), Civilian Teohnieal ^aaiamni>..IlaiTls Bnotlu Eaa. 

4 Bocotid Dl'rislon Clerks (2 emino loith Army). Aaet. Teehnieal Adviser.. ,3., Bolaa* Esq. (tetnvv.), 

3 Assistant derka (l aeryino tvlih Army). A. J. S. Flppard, ]jsq. 

I Extra dork, ist Class. F. £. cowHn, Baa. 

1 Tempy. Accoiintaut 01erk» 1st doss. D Dnnigbtsincn. 

Kor2D.--*Z7M Officers of (he Boyal Naval Air Service are no( shown. 



(/.) ADMIRALTY, APRIL, 1917. 

Fhai Bea Lon/ ^Admiral Sir .lolin Jclllcoo, ci.o.D.t &c. 


ADMIRALTY WAR STAFF. 

Ohifjijthe Wat SlaO- Viee^Admltal lael.) Sir Henry P. Ollvpr. ir.o.B., Bi.T.o. 

Ahiiilanl lo Ou Chief of the War Staff.. .Oaptaiu Arthur do K. Tj. May. 


Staff OUrlc \V. II Itanoork, Kan. (act.). 


OPJjRA'noNS DmsioN. 

Dlreelors of Uus Oaeratlona DlvUloa Bear Admiral Thomas .rackson, o.n.. «.v.o. 

Cavtala Clcoi|$<i I*. W. linpo, c.u., AdC, 
Assistant Diiectura of the OtJCraiUms Bisision.. .Captain nrnry W. Urant. 

TArut..Col. IVallcr T. C. Jonos. d.r.o.. n.>i.i..l. 


Oattlain. 


.A. Cl. Allftood del.) 
A. P. Real. 

I!. P. Cliitloil iret.). 
0. Q. a. Kolos (irf.). 
W. M. Kerr. 

C. Soymonr. 


Naval and ifaime StaJI. 

CommamUr Pmloilo O. H. Polio. 

Chnrios CS. I>ix. }>.s.o. 

P. JlnwiIon-RmtUi (ret.). 

H. V. H. 0. Moaaiiiii (nO. 
T. W. RtlrlliiK Cemem.). 
Iioniiard Itobliiaun (act.), 
Huffh A. Wlllfaoisun iact.). 


n. j. h. nr. K. wiiii'ox. 

Oharlcn T>. Ilopor (Imv.). 
Herliort Mad. Kdwards (torn).). 


J. ii’. French. 

fdmf.-Com, i. P. Olblw. 


cm Staff. 

Staff Olfrh...O. J. Rlokman, Keq. I 

2 Second DlTlelon Olcrhe. 

I OonildeatlalSherUiand Writer. I 


11 ABHislanl Clerks. 

2 Aceouulaut dorks, 
u Kzlra Clerks. 


INTKLLIGENOE DIVWXON. 

director of the Intelltaeneo I)ieieton...Cavted$) William It. Mall, o.b.. AdO. 

Assistant JDireetors of the IftlclSgence Distsion,..(laptatn Tlayinond A. Nnirent (ifwip,). 

Oavtain Thoiunn 13. Wardle, j>.8.o. 


Cattatn, Herhort W. W. Hopo. 

AcRentlno U. Alliig- 
(on. 

Rupert 8. Grratkln- 
■Wllllams (ret.). 

Coimimder Vivian R. Brouiinn. 

Planets Q. O. CSiilton. 
Oolpoys U. Walcott 
(rst.). 

Emcet F. Orenory. 
Gerala 0, Blokens, 
Morris 13. Oochrane, 
P.S.O. (ret.1 
•Tohii Casement. 
Goollcey B. Bpleer- 
Slineon, i).b.o, 
RcRlnald A. Norton 
(temp.). 

Commander i Henry P. C. Caven- 
IJlmera.) J dish. 

Commander lAont nersoholl, 
BJff.VAd. S K.O.V.O. 

tlon. William 
Closens<IIardy, e,o, 
0. p, Sorocold. 

Jiord Ablngor. i 


Naval and Marins Staff. 
Lleul.-Com. Waller T. ItaBot. 

Arthur W. Wood 
(ret.). 


Ena. Oo»)....Foroy Wbcatcr. 

Jfoj.* £1. \ Frank V. Temple, 
U.-Ool. I ii.)i.i.i. 

Major Waller Btnolalr. 

Bai.n.1. 

Percy B. ncycock. 
n.K.a. 


nTMai ^ “■“•hJ- 


Captain ...Cecil E. 8. Wright. 

ii.».n.i. 

Retnord F. Trenoh. 

J. a Farmer, 

lUl.h.1. 


I } Ckatlct B. Mullins. 

I Lieul.-Com. T. „ 
n.N.r.£. fH-FMiot. 

Zleiit. R.N,B. AlaslatrP. Hadorr. 

Strut. I Arthur E. Watts. 
11.N.V.S.. J F. Bonier. 

Hyde Konnara. 

B.tf.V.B. 'll™'!' ^ Howard. 
Naval Iwtr, Qay V. Baymont, HA. 
FlerlPavm. Charles J. E. Rotter, 

C,B. 

Ernest W. O. XhtlnS. 
0, Botton Roberts, 

Asst. Faina. Eloyd Elist. 

Asri. Vam. I WUllsm B. 
R.N.rjt, > Osman. 

AWifunuin Oeortio B. Ooibult- 
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Staff Otart-B... 

TFurIi OrniuIhFiili, IDna. 
W. <i- ■foUm, I'M, («<•(.). 
A. JlnclchouHe, ISini. 


(7MI mu. 

Oailmratiliet... 

O. Hrlckcii<lPi>, Ew], 

Second UlvSion (.Seckti. 

1 C'onflrlunttiil Shailliaml Willi'r. 


I AFUliitivnI, (Jlork, n Extra DIi'iIm. 
a ])oy Clerks, :17 Women Olcrkn. 
n DriiuRbtuuiou. 


Tho fplloivtnu ffpnttrmrii hawbttn apjiolstpd or lent for tejnvorart/ mrtfr (luring the irurt 
Sir V. \V‘ naker-WJlljriiUnm, lit., hr.,v.. Ii\ ftavomUHli-Uciitlnel,. A. CeeJI, IT. N. Dlekson, M.A., b.Hf'., 
<1. 11. kltzonuirlee, Eniiis,, 2nr< JAatit. It. Ifolrflon (tonden Itnif.), T. W. TI. liV'Ub. Kmi., K.o., 
2»rt Jiiput. bl. S. U. T'Ochoh. XI. X-oreson. X'M.. U«lor E. .1- I-iiBiiril ilmlum Afmg, rM, T. O. V. 
I'lilmor, Dr. O. Coutaiul Poiry. J. TtniulnII. It. Xtimsoll. and If. N. SclilUet, jMm. 


TXtABE TMViaTON. 


MUng nirrelor of Trade l>lvMon...(!aptain Ulolurd Wclil>. ii.m. 
Acting Ansiatant Iliirrior oj Trade l)lvbioa...Oaj)taiii XXoraco W. Iionitileii. 

Oanketn W. XI. 1). MarRcnson (ret.). 

Xi. XT. RiiiltU (reU. 

T. 11 . X'oHU'r (ret.). 
riiMln Walter trel.l. 

IteKiiiald li. Ciiehinn (rct.l. 


IJemmaiuler Tliomaa k'talior. 

A. II. 'I’arlotoii. tt.v 0 . (eniera.l. 
Sir 01iac1i.s I, Cunt. HI., K.n.va)., 
o.u.o.. (I.I.B. (ret.). 

Maxwell II. Aniluinon (art.) (rrt.). 
Ow'itcW do Satie (let,). 

Joliii Riddli). 

Walter V. Xloo IrcU. lacU. 

1 lugliXn. Miilloneiix. 

Eihmril It.'aoniDton (rel.). 
Andrew Jj. Htranse. 


ihnumniuler 1 
If.A'.it, f 
L(eu(.-l'em. 


n. W. iconriok. n.n. (rM. 
Jolm O. Wyatt (ret.). 

Joan W. Piigli (ret.). 
Ii'rojieb J. Akneandor (ret.l. 


I oei.. f XV)' 11am f lininan. 

^B KV k I AmoliHe<itstcr (temporardg 


fletactirdi. 


Slalf Clerk.. .J. T. Cotton, Esq. (aetlag). 
1) Ucoond Ulvlelon Olorlrs (one lent). 

1 Acreunlant Oleik (lent). 


Aleut I.innel A Uainlot (triniiv.). 

WIlMiun A. Wlllock (trmuv.). 

^*(B»ieiff.> Aniold-Ji’oralcr. 

rArut.Jt.U.B. W. II. Stewart. 

Aleut. I It. IT. McOormlok-Clooilbart. 

“ I li, MoUormiek-aoodluirt. 
iTuliu B. 11. Joco. 

ArHinr N. Itlelden. 

..■HOnty 0. JlmVi (rel.). 
Tliomne TL XXnwldna, ii.u.T..x. 
Ik W. Eldon Munlety, o.u.n, 
Alfred' E. Parker. 

John Siddallii (temiitt.). 

'L Henry .1. U. Maitland. 

Jt.K.y.n, I Alexander B. Molltaou. 

Asst. ) Harold B. TiifllU. 

Patm. f Vr, A. J. Boxfonl. 

E. tf.lt. I Joseidi II. Wlleon. 

dell Staff. 

2 Olotical Asalstanto. 

IB Temrorary Oloi'ka. 

14 XVoiuon Olorke. 


B.tf.K.Xt. 


Ene. Cent. 

Tjtent.-Oel. 

Pteet Pavm. 

Staff Pavm. 
Sub..T,leut. 


The /ollewing have been apuoinled for temporafv service during the IPar ; 


n. B. Aloas Blundell. iii..D.> Enq. 
(unpoki). 

Sir Eredorlok Bolton (iwiiafdl. 
E, Bnrne-Pyo. Esq. (unpaid). 
Mrs. O, H. Campbell (unpaid). 

A. U. Otarterla, Esq. I 


n. 0. OumliorbalcU. Esq. (un- 
sold). 

Allan ne.aoon. Esq. lunpoldl, 
a. D. Uardlngo-Tyler, Esq. 
w. B. UaigteaTOS. Esq. lunpold). 


Olive lAWience, Esq.. 

3wrialer-al-liaui. 
lAeut. E. klnolay (The (Jama- 
mians). 

The Earl of Bandivich (mvabt). 


Aim.BXJBUAEINB BIVISION. 
Etreef(ir...it«ar-Ad)niral Alexander 1. DnS. OJI. 

Seertlerv...t. T>. id. Cavananh. 

Asttatant Bireeigri.„Oapta(tt H. Walwym nA.o. 

dande Boymonr, d.b.o. 


Commander. ..(S) I. W. Cariingtoa. 

(SJI.) a. B. Eewes. 

(S) E. IT. llnessll. 

(Q) Beetoald'Q. B. Bendetson. 


SiaS. 


Commander.. .A, M. Ecats-Brown. 
2;teut.-ffotn. IT) IT. E. JHtcldns 
(B) I. W. Clayton. 
ffng.-Oom. B. W. Blley. 


ComUd/n of tSfine Swaging'.. Captain Is 0. Preston, o.n. 


BiaKAL SEOXION. 

Bead of Biantit Setlim...Oaptain Cbrletopher E. Payne. 


aommander...Svertad J. BAtdmansIonee. 
Copt. di St. Ual. J2.Af.A. Stepben a Wane. 
Staff Pmm. . . , Jelm E. A. Etown. 


tfoeol Staff. 

Patimaelrr Edward W. H. (ftavls (aet.). 
Wk Writer. ...Haitlnstoo Satellffe. 

2 dilet xmitcis (1 pensd.). 

CtvH Staff. 

I 40 XVomon Clerks. 


4 Blrcd Eitm Clerks. 
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MATGRIEI, DEPAUTMENI'B, 

JJJjI'.Ui.TMr.NT Oli’ THE DIBECrroil oir NAVAIi EQUIWIENT. 

Vila lot ii/ifaiiul tlnilvment ..Uaiitain Clionont arcntorci, o.d„ u. 7.0.. n ti, 

(lb also Nasal Asaislaul to Third Sta hold). 

.l-.bibtaiii Vircblora oj Nasal Jlautpmcal.,.Captam AIn.ii D. JIoUiiiui, ii.h. 

Oaolam Oliilstoiiluic P. UcUinUn, li.B.o. Hot 
h'nlvttos work) IrcU. 

Sidvaiie Odlirr id Tlom Waists. ..Oavlain It Poincior. 

Viio. iMiilain IKM.) nmry a. Tonit. Carpentir ?/i(’«toian(...TIioiira Tj. Horcr. 

J Uoukynid Oliiik (2nil eiadol, 1 'J'ciQDy. Olntlc, » Women Ola'ks, 1 ilo/ Olcrk. 


Biivcrinleiiilmts of Oontraet-balH Bliivs. 

Foe Contract Work (nut IncIiiAlna Ilcalroycra) on tlic Clyde. 
Addrora — 3, Clyde View, Pnitick. ainnuoiv. 

( For Oontrnct Work (not Inoludlni; Dosttnyera) on the Tyne, 
'L'U\inc(i, trciaey. nt E^tlolv-ln■FatuollB, and at Sunder- 
land, 

Addroffi — 1. Eillnnlon Toiracc. Jesmond. HoTmintle-on- 

Tyuc. 

SupsrlnlciidcHl of Torpedo Soat Vnlrsyera bitOdlno Iv Oanlrast. 

Oaptaui Cyril hearse, ii.n. Addrcis— 17, Victoria Street. B.W. 


Oaptald llrUu 11, F. luiltolut, u.i)„ ii.v.o, { 


Ouiilain Hlephon □. IkukUlte. 

Commander Ocuiso li, (I, llnldon Irct.). 
Voinon S. B inbli'lnli. 

Sydney II. Uoyd-IMnUaidaon. 
Fniuk F. lloau. i).s.o. 


Coiiuiiamli'r Jainen 11. Dathnn (rrl.l. 

IjOivls G, E. Oralibo. 

Commander It.N.11, .liunea W. Ginccy (urM. 
TAeut-Oom. Gurbon 0. O. Saniant Itel.). 
JAent. R.N.R, (leoreo J. Wbcidri. 


BEPATIIMBNT OF TITH DUlBCTOlt OF NAVAL aONSTEtRTTION. 


VirceUir of Nasal Coiistniotion. 

Sir Fiualnoo IT. Toimyeon d'Eynconrt. K,0,v, 


Snpri inlendbiU of CoMlruHion Amounts and 
Contrast Works, 

W. n. Wbltbid. Esq.. o,n. 


AsHotanf fJlreetora of tfavai Oonetruellon, 
W. J. Horry, Jtsq. 

W. It Clord. IBaq., on., H.v,o. 

□, FlelRO, Esq, loot, I, 

A. E. Blobards, Eea. 


Saperinlendenl ofAdnUrallv Rorperiment IForii»..,£, E. Frondo, Esq., o.D., u.D., y.n.n. 
StHlor Oonilriielive Ojfloer (re-cnlered for Ismpv. seisio/idurlnpehe War)...,h A. Yatos, Esq. 


Oltirf Constructors. 


E, L. Atlivood (art.). 
H. E. llnyland (act.), 
W. U. Outer (act.), 
T. Dolly. 

A. W. Johns (oct.). 


C. F, Uandoy (act,). 
J. 11. Noiiiotb, ii.y.o. 

E. A. J. Pcaroo (act.). 

F. L. Fctblck, Esqrs. 


Constructors. 


Cl. H. Doll. 

G. Ilulkoloy (act.). 

0. 1. It. Comnbcll (act). 
S. V, Goodoll (act.). 

0. E. Goodynar. 

A. (1. Gould tiel.) 

tiemw.). 

0, TTaminfard lark). 

E. E. Harries (act). 

A. J. Hobson. 

J. 0. JoqeUu (act.). 


0. W. Koirldeo (act,). 
W. j. Alortla. 

T. L. HatlilnB (act.). 

F. L, blaTcr (act,). 

0. A. Fayno. 

J. Hosurs. 

W. Q. Sanders (act.). 

0. Scott (ant.). 

L, H, Stonktold (act.), 

A. w. Watson (ocU. 

L. Woollard (act.), Esqrs. 


Assistant Umstnictors, First Class. 


A. Ad.inis. 

C. M. Cuitor. 

E. E. Oioils. 
a. H. tMia. 

F. ITlokoy. 

0. J. W. Hopkins. 


J. Tniies. 

0. S. LUlloran. 

E. F. Spanner, 

A, G. w, Btautan, 
L. 0. WUllamson, 
Esais, 


Asslslanl Constructors, Seuiail Class, 


A. F. Cold 
Q. AlcOIogbile. 
ILIiay. 

X). E, J, OFord. 


V. 0. Sbcpltcatd. 

F. C. 0. Eogcis. 

F. BiitcUFc, Esqrs, 


Tateporan OonsWuctor. 
T. B. Abell. Esq. 


TemporarV Asslatant Coualniclots. 


A. Alcsster, dao. 

J. Anttns, II.SO, 

0. W. Blon, B.sa. 

W, 1'. BuUetwlok. 

E. I,. Ubnmpncss, n,sa 
lA 0. OOoks. 


I). A. Cnsicory. ji,so.l| 

W. ,U. lJc)cKAda7. 

W. J. Ointe. 

A. inmliDilir. 

3. Ij. Davies. 

E. K. Mc-Millaiir 

I). L. Evans, li.Ba. 

Ms Ms l^Atkor. 

B. Fotrloy. 

O. Metis Pflitaon, D.A. 

T. Gmhnin, B,so. 

A. Ps Eattcisott, Dssa 


F. a. Bouse, j>,A. 

,1. II. SoFdet), B.eo. 
T. E, Boinien, a.eo. 
F. W. Thome. 

J. 0, M. Wilson, 

Esqrs. 


c 
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0. dia<io. 

W. U. Kast.i!ntt. 
it. M. UodKO. 

O. UuimlHotl). 


I'emtwrtini AcHm At~>ittaiU (Innslnietm. 


W. cT. Luiiffhton. 

n. t’Jillpol. 

V. .1. ParniiLer. 

J?. i4k(>otis. 

([. Pi'intoy, 

A. 'J'ixylor. 

A. V. Puikliifl. 

S. 3<'. 'Jton. 


A, Warren. 

H. n. AVeJln. 

( 1. li. Wliitcway, 

ISmiih. 


ImveMna OJIcn afSniUliB' tVoik... E. T. fCiU'Siui, Kmi. 

Sutrvcvor...O. E. Eawbuno, Eaa. U^nt/rom Itoard of i'tatle). 

Curator ofDramum.-\f- 3. Moow. Esri, 

JUxatuimr of Coiulruclton Ateaunfo... Oooree Jl. Taylor, End. 

Ooiijldential Clerko to n.N.a....J. Lniriuan and S. W. E. Vlviictt (act.), EHUts. 

S'cr/miral Clerk... \i. n. Maliwa. Euti. 

Clriiral Aaitstaul to S. C. .E. J. Wrlaht, Enq. (act.), 

32 Eltut OlnssMidOl florond Olftfls IlnuiEhtBiuen. 8 Hwond n.«d 0 Thlnl CiraUo EocUyuvd Clcrlin. 1 Tlbrd 
Writer, 13 Ulccd Extra ClorI,ii, 21 Women Clecim, 3 Boy (.'lerlm. 1 InWrvretcr (tetnn.), 4 niodclltiB. 


The foltmlna aentteman has been rt-tntcral for teuworaru service-- 
W. 0. Xliemna, Eeq. UnsvtcHno OJIlccr ntd,), 

SWDcrtnletMno Htfetrkal E>iiiUiecr.,.a. II. Wordlnsliom, Eaq., M.i.it.n., >i.i.b.b. 

Westrteat Enolneers, Itiaher Orr«tc...A. D, OonataMc, u.i.u.n., WHHam McUldInud, A.M.i.E.r., and 
E. '1'. WlUIniiiK, u.i.n.R. (act.), (Eeqre.), 

Eb'ctrlcal Mna'meisn...Vi. Melville ilokcry, U. 1 . 13 .B., J. S. Beddoe (act.), E. E, Elrtelirr, A.u.i.n.n,, A.U. 1 . 11 .I]. 
(act.), B. O. Eoreter, u.i,B.ii., A. Q. NoivInEton. ai.i.b.b.. anil W. B. Bcott, a.k.i.ii.I' 1 . (act.). EseiB. 

Birst AsalatarH Elcctrtca) Xnirtneere ,..Vf, n. Gliatten (act,), U, IT. E. Qrern, A.u.i.li.ii., and J. Bliaw 

A.u,i,ic.i3. (act.), Eaqrs. 

Temptt. AbsL Bteelrienl BUU!lnrers...B. Morton, A.MJ.B.B., nnd E. W. WlllK A.>r.i.o.a, EBqro. 

Braminer of fSleelrkal AeeeuHla...BS. E, Eogcre. Ecq,, A.it.t.RiD. (act.). 

Oierte in Chimie..,3, Q&ll, Eeq, 

8 Bceond Assistant Slcotrlool Eneincors (act.), a Flint OIuss. 7 Beeond OInss, and 5 'XVmpomry Urawhki- 
uen, 0 Xouuiy. Olerks. fi Women Olctks nod S Voy Clerks. 


DHPAETMENI OF IflE ENQINEEE IN ODIEP. 


A’wtnccr-in-OAic/ of the Fleet ...Ena. yire-Ailmiral Sir Henry J. Oram. K.u.n., y.u.B, 
Ennitv EnoineerAn-ahtef ...Ena. Sear-Admiral G. 6. Goodivln. o.n. 

Ena. Eear-Admirat WUUmn J. Anslcy, ci.n. 


Asaiclont Eiurlnecrs-in-CMef 


Ena. Sear-Admiral Edniuird Qaudln. 

Ena. Captain FiiuicIb U. Ueter (Acnt Brioriiv Section). 
Ena, Captain OboiIcB W- 3- BcnrlilaclE ttemp.), 

Ena. Captain Edward A. Short (ret.) (temp.). 


Enaiacet InapeAoris 

Ena. Captain Feroy H. Uortell (act.) tfmpa,). 

Ens. Coniniaiidcr John MeTsiiirln. 

Havld J. Cacrutbers. 

Obatles G. Wore. 

Arthur B. Hyne. 

Eianols A. Gordon llempv.). 
litonal M. Holiba Went fiom E, N. 

Coll,, Greenwieh). 

(nioinae G. Froctsr. 

WUliam Q. HUn. 

John Kaiullton. 

.Toseoh J. Klrwln, 


Engineer Incpectorc— continued. 
Etta, Oommander Frederlok W. MOrsIiaU. 

Erneat Elbba (act.). 

James J. Barsent tael.). 
George Freoce llempu,), 

Enalneer Zieulenanl-Commattders. 
William S. Mann. Stanley 0. Church. 
Bertram W. Enott. Jea.se IL Ilntrlson. 
Welter W. Look. Geoigo Vlllor. 

Georgo W. Odom. Harry Tt. Carter. 

Frederlclr J, Fedrleb. Edwin B. Bb. ,Tohn. 
Enaineer lAeulenant Fredorlolt E. Q. I'nmer. 
John S. Orr, 


OlollUm Enatneer-Overseera ,..W. O. QlbbonB, 0. Grey, W. Lotty, W- G. MatUrwB and M. Ord. 
EBqiB. 

Emmbiers of Englneerina Accounts. ..Edwin Gedyo, and W. J. BtnIIloii, Esqrs. (art.), 86 Hranghta 
men. 10 Xompy. Hrauglitemeii. 1 Hoolryord Clerk (Xhlrd Grade), .S Hired WriterB, 4 
Extra OlerkB. 8 Xempy. Olerks, 11 Women Clerks and 2 Boy Clerics. 
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jxspahtment oij' tite miEoroR op dookyaros. 

Vlrector o/l>o^var<t$ and Dockuard Work...8{r James B. ftrarobaIl» s.c.n. 

For Special Sfrviee — 

Bnff. Rear-Admiral ilobCEfc Mnyston. 0 . 11 . 
ir^.) (lompv.), 

Hna, Rear-^l(Z»uraE OliaclcB Kudd. 

Enohieer AesUtknl lo Dircefor of i)Dc4’varJfi— 

Enfftnect AsuiBiarUa^ 

Mff, Commander Ramuel H. D’orgufioii. 

Pciclval 0. W> Howe. 

!r. E. Elvy. Eaa. 

E. B. lADffnUVlcI. Esq. 

Chief Snulncer^-.T. B, Ehy, Bsq> (Imtfrom UaufbowHne Roehi/ard). 

Examinm of Ttoekyard Work, 

1\ If. narricR. E. A. J^key. .f. D. Ofbby (ae/.)* J. EUts. \V. Ti. Coles. E. Sandris. 

0. Tleiiwoorl {act,), F. J. 3'letcber (a«<.)t and J. A. Ease (aoM. Esqre. 

Ifirel AaaNant Ekclrical Enalneer...Fu Tj. Brain. Esq. (acf.). 

metlail f O- W. lovoriagc, Esd. 

Oiencai jtMismnis fitoubtirr. EBa. (ncl.l 

riilUan Instu'florB 0 / H. Uoopor (inil Alfroil .Tamcn, Emis. 

1 dockyard Clcik (Mrat Orndcl, 2 Dockyard durlis (Second CStado). 7 Dockyard Clrrka 
(‘Hilrd Grade), and 0 Ulnid Wrltcts, 


PMORI'EY SEtmON. 

BirMor...Viee-Mmira} Artliut Y. UocKtldgo. 

Amhbml Btreclor (Ncvatt—Bniifimr CopMn T, U. Uolcr, n.ir. 
dssictoni UiMelor (OlvW—M. F- GaimtIeKi, Esa.. at.ii,. i.o.a. ilmvJy. lent fmyt Inilla OMlcc). 
Buy. Sear-Admiral Olmrloi W. Gregory (rrf.). 

.Tamo) M. XkompBon (ref.). 

Albert B. L. Weslamty Irri.) (JtrWoI), 

Bw.-Oapt. JMoer W. A. Pairott (re(.). 

William A. nowlctt (reM. 

Joeoolv larngniald (ret.}, 

Aailalanl Bxamitwr, tel Oratia (acU-.O. W, Ralloy. Fjiq. (tent from Ccntract Deparlmcni). 

1 Aeslntant Olork. 1 Improvor, and 10 Women Olerka, 

The lolloielna aenllemm have been appeinled or lent from ether Vepartmenle for ionyararv ecrvlce ilurina 

the Wan 

J. I. Givyiiii. i.o.B.. o.n.13. Kendall. i.o.B. (India OSee). 

G. B. Saueoiii, (Forcim OMre), and K. U Winter. i.o.B.. EoaB. 


DOOKYAIID EKPENSB AOOOUNT3 DEPARTMENT. 

(08. Vivtarla mreet. B.V.) 

Znepeetor of Bordeparit Mapenie Accounte...W- O. Roil, Esq., i.B.o. 
Aseistant to diiia...3, Rynn. Em. 

Sivpaue AeeomU OMeer,..'F. W. W. Buirol], Eeq. 

Bapuhi Mpenie Aeeounte 0Stccr..,Q, T, lonon. Esq. 

Aeeiilant Eimenee Acmmit Oflteer„.T, Elatt>, Eeq. (for SbxhtaHna BttUet}, 

T, JcmilnKe. Ifnq* IM HioMedetno ButM, and 
J. A. JoEroy, Eeq, (act.). 

E. EaU.Esq. (ImO. 

Hxaminer of Aeeounte.. .IT. Daggle. Eeq. 

AseUlant Bxam'mcr otAoemn1e,..J. E. Horewoll, Eeq, 

S DooUyntd Clcrbe. Second Orndo, 0 Dockyard OlerliB, Tlilrd Grade. 8 Hired Wittere, 
I.. 1 Aeelutaut Olork, 8 Tenuiy. Olerlte and 0 Women Oleike. 


nuperhUendevt of the Dockyard Branch-- 
n. J. Webb, Esq. 

Mamger Oomlruotivc Deparlmcni — 

1'. D. Ollla, Esq. (lempg,). (For tiiieciat 
aerviee.) 

Shief Ooneirmtora — 

G. M. Apooy llempv.l. 

E. R. Bate. Esq. laiM'U. 

0. n. Crogford. Esq. (ad.) ItampyX 
Conelnielors — 

F. Bryant, Esq. 

W. T. Darla. Esq. (tempi/.), 
a, F. Liidturd (acl.). 

J. McQueeu (art.), 
n. B. Wood tael.). 
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nMPAJITMJSN'J' 01 ’ Tim DniBO'i'OIt oif MAVAr, OllUNANOK. 


Dimtor of Naval Ordnance.., Cavtain Ifredcrlo 0. Drcyci, u.D, 
AsalatanC JDireclor tif 2favdl Onhiance...,Captain Herbert It. Noibuiy. 


Aaalalaiilo to 2)ire<ior 0 / Naval Ordnaiicf. 


Ooomamlrr OlidrlGS A. Soott. 

O. Ooehraiio. 
iBham VV. Oilison. m.v.o. 
Tturiiard W. M. 

Archibald (dllunfc (ac^). 

Coiimr. RN.V.U, Jobu Cl. Houderaun (act.). 


Llcnl,-Com. ICciiiictli B, M. CJhurclillli 
Liout, \^aUcr It. OUbert. 

\Wlllo II. ICllioy, R.ir.v.ii. Uempy.). 
IfDrbtfft O. Mode. n.K.v.u. ilomvy.), 
8ub‘IAeut. W. 21. 3, Hlrldgc, Ei.ii,v.u. {teirwy.l 


Llnttpuaat .A^rcdoiick J. rayite. 
ifhief £/(4n}2Ci‘...Uatcnliu A. MocICotizlo 


Ntialnfer I^peclora. 


lino, Um- l(//»r}an4tnOHfc 0. JllIlH, o.ii. iict.) 
Jintf. (Itiitlain Tliuiiinfl TU'inio iiciniw.). 

Eno. Qoiiiinandcr llonry AValb 

ICdward 0. Uufford. 


JSno. Comniander Wllliiuu ITait. 

Alfred It. Koinpl. 

Vernon A. A. 'IVr Voeii. 
Frcderluk L. Eobertuun (ocb). 


Ohlfif Inapeelor of NaOfU Ordrianee.. .Commander (acC) John A. Duncan, ci.u. 
AnaMmia lo Chief Inapeolor of Naval Ordiianee,..CommaadeT Dleby St. A. P. Wostou {ret.), 

tfomnimtdtfr Uenry Q. B. Dovan (rrC). 
CommandeT {act.) Iicsllc J. T«. Hummond (ie(,), 
Vaptalh Preemau 0. N. Bishop, u.u.A. 

The foUowIno oenfleman Jiaa heen Jont for apetial Bcrviee during the TVor... J. Storey, Hsq. 
OJHoers employed on Znepoollon md N^^pcrhnental Ordnance Mlee, 

Tfiidcr Chief hmieetor of Naval Ordnance 
iMprctor of Steel ..Oommandtr Harold G. Jackson {ret.), 

Aftlna iMpeclor of Steel.. .Licui.^Oom. LlowoUyu 23. H. Llewellyn (fcf.> 


Aflsfsfanf i«sp«pfcrs of Sled. 


Admiral itet.) Sir lidmuud R. Poo, G.o.v.o., k.ojj, 
Mtijor^Oeural E. Waco, an,, n.-v, {tempv.h 
Captain U. It. Evans. n.y. (rr/.). 

William il. M. Dniili'll, it.w, (rfl.). 

Olnudo W, M. Plcmderlentli, B.if. {ret.), 
WlllJiuiiIX. Taylor, ii,n, 

Commander Henry Thompson 

Charles K. MoCallum {ret,), 

John XI* Bray {ret,), 

T. R. Qooch \Smerov.). 

A. H* Trumayno <reC). 

EeslnaldO. Bronton (PmsrtfV.) 

{iemvvX 

uommtnvder .B. W. F. Cabomc, an., BiB. (ret.). 
LieuL-Com. AtthuiW. Tomlinson, 
irronlc It* Willis, 

Hugh J. Orr (reC). 

John O. M. MoUordy (ret.). 

Eobert P. V«saacy (ret,), 

Allator W* McDonald (ret.). 


Idcnt.'Oom. Italph B. Bodilly {ret.). 

WUiiaiu D. uUlwell (pel.). 

Henry Jj, Chestoii iEmcrgy.) {ad,), 
X’rcNlnrlck J. Davis, n,if.n. (rcl.). 
W. 3^,. Coniplon hrC). 

W. a It Oreo (ret.). 

II. J. G. Lawrence ird,). 

J. It C. OKllvy (ret). 

Lieut. TTenry B. H. Bills {ret,), 

Bobert J. Bwoet {ral). 
llrieul. 3i.N.li, Beauchamp H. Vennor (ref.). 

Lieut. L.N.V.R, Tom M. Ohomhera. 

Colonel {iemp. Erio.-Qon.) Ck> 0 ])r‘r Penrose. R. 11 . 
Colonel J. E. J. Jocelyn. u.A. (ref.) {tmpvX 
Xiei(i.-Cet T. BusUnh. xv.s, (ref.) (fe»i7»i/.). 

G. Maoldnlay, r.a. (rei.) {teniVV.), 

B. h. Haines (ref.) {tempy.). 

Major Gbai’lcs A. Bishop, n.u.A. 

Captain C. B. Maci>h('reoii Grant (timpy,). 
Captain Alfred D. li. Godfi'ay, r.u.a. 

Eny. Uapt JJ. W. MutciUfe (rel.). 


The foUowino ffcnUemen have also keen appointed for temvorarv scririue dnrlno (he War : 
H. B. Hhlls, O. J. mu. A. E. Lee, lu T, Jorvis, J. W. Cai>BU^, 0. 13. Moss, 

W. E. 0. HoOkiu, E. Oarey*BiontoD, T. W. Bheppord, Esqts. 


LeM from Bomo Office, 

H. Topham, 8. B. Bennett A. C. TjOWC, G. O. Simmer, B. L. Mocklin, 0. X\ XTuntGr, W. H. Mend 
W. Turner, F, Bowen. A. A. Hepburn. 0. 3L Taylor, C. 13. Blumbo, P. W* CocksLott, A. FoLhminshani 
L. J). Hooper. H. T. BingeiOTO, and W* C* Evans, Esqrs. 


Under W(vr OJHcc, 

Lieul-Oom. John A. L. Hay. ( Captain Nathnulcl F« Tintman, iUi.A. 

Limt-Com, Axchibold 0. Gooldcn (rsC); | 
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The teHoKing irenllemcn have hem amoinUi ter tempmani eervice duriva the War ; 

J. Ii. Capes. IE. Jnokson. A. IlePbcrsoii, and F. It. Couiser. Ksqrs. 


SuverhUrndim C/prI;...Thomii« O. Andenson. I!sq. 

Deputv liuperMendlno OlerIe...W. P. Uanlols, Jisq. tact.). 

Assislant Superiulendina Clerls ..K Morrison. R. W. Sinltli (net.), and U. Stevens (act,), Esqrs. 

1 Second Division Oleik, Dockyard Clerks (Includtm Aetivil) First Grade l. Second Grade 0. 'Elilid Grade 0, 
Tcniuerary Olerks and Doys 43. Drauehtanicu 7. 


Supertnleudeat a! Ordnance Storee—OaDtatn Barrington II. Chovalllor, n.ti. (reltred), 

Assistant SaverMemSmte ef Ordnance Sloree...U. Fatheia. 

Fredcriok Ward (net.). 

G. B. Wood-ward (art.), likqrs. 

Suverintendlna Olerb.„A, UcFarlano, Bsa. last.) 

NaiKd Ordnance Stare OMeer.,.r/f, A. Mortimer (act.), Bsa. 

Dsptitv Ordnance Store Olteers ...T. W. Mldinec (detached for Speetal Duly), W. □. Bowe (act.), N. Tliomns, 
and W. Vaugban, Badts. 

AssManI Ordnance Store OMevra ...J. A. W. Ballard (aet.), Q. C. Oosens (art.), W. it. Ityles (act.) 
C. n. Murray and A. T. Becd (act.), Esqm. 

Ertamtncre ofNaedt Ordnance Work,.,Vr, D. Evans (act.), and F, J. l^ayne, Esqrs. (act.) 


1 Ordnance Depot Olork, First Grade, 

4 Onlnanoo Dcirot Olork^ First Grade (act.), 
13 Ordiianco Depot Olerks, Second Grade (act.). 

0 Ordnaneo Depot Olerks. Tlilrd Grade. 

7 Ordnance Depot Olerks, (Lidnl Grade (act.). 

1 Hired Writer. 

13 Temporary Hired Extra Olerks. 

14 Temporary Women Olerks. 

(I Boy Olorlra and Boy Wrltois, 


Acllno Aeiletant Ordnance Store OStecr... Sheffield., .0, BwEt. Esq. 
Chief AnaltKl,..Sheffleld...J‘obn 0, W. Humfroy, Esq. 


The felloiclnff have hem appointed for special lemporam eerviee i 
Dr. 0. Woismann. 

Dr. Ida S. Haolcan, Dr. J. 0. Oavronsky. H. Davies. E. 6. Bidnbrldgc. and H. Bplen, Esars. 


No‘mpi>OIllceiB of tire Naval Ordnanoo Department serving at Woolwich and at the Ports are not shown. 


DEPARTMENT OP THE DIREOTOlt OP TORPEDOES AND MINING. 


Direetor of Torpedaee and Utnina 

Srcretaiy 

AealstarU Dlrcclor (T) 

Oapitttn Algernon H. 0. Candy. 

Aeeislant Jlireetor (P). 


.Rear-Admiral The Hon, Edward S, EltzbcrhoTt, 
Tamaeier lad.) Paul S. SUlckland. 

I Aeslslant Rirectar (Ml, 

Captain P. Hlibley T,lteliOoId-Spoer, d.s,q, 
.Captain Vernon H. S. HaggaiO. 


Matai Staff. 


Oopiain Claude G. B. Brandon (rsi.), 

Gordon a Praser (ref.) 

Bryau G. Oodfrey-PaiisBOlN u.v.o., o.tt,a„ (ret,). 

Commander Evan a Bunbiiry. 

GeoBrer 0. Caiidy. 


Thomas ^ Pfonlo. 

Malcolm K.. Gnuit (ret.), 

Walter G. BIge. i>.s.o. (act.) (ret.), 
GManI B. Blley (ret.). 

James S. C, Satmond. 

Prcdcrlo E, E. O. Sriirolbcr, 
Carlton 0. Bketman (ret.). 
.Bortmm Vlgne, 


JAenl.-ammr, 
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Ueutenaiit Pfltrlok P. Colomnn. 

Benjamin B. 0. Jnmciion. 
AIbcd J. Pnrkon. 

Bng. Oommr OlinrleB j. M. Wulkico. 

Oh. Oumer James Wood. 

Oimner Leonard Beptnn- 

Wnllioi ’rhoroBootl. 

Walter P. WUlIamBon. 

am staff. 

Bwito _ }p. E. ConraOii. Esq; 

Znmmlor «/ Hfliws niul ilMna pfjjoc, ESQ. 


AIB DIPAETMENT. 


Dirt etor of Air Serolea (Fifth Sfa iMd) 
Private Beeretary 


CommoSoro Oodfrcr M, Palnr, o.d., m.v o. 
Pttvmathsr (J. A. Uhoro. 


Wmal Amltlant Contain A. V. Vyvyan, B.a.o. 

Aist. Supl, for AlrMm Captain B. T. Nnrrls. 

AriiuiNienl Captain Captain A. J. navies. 

Aaat. Bnpi, tor Fnirbm iPIns Cesimavdrr (E) W. Briitga (aei.) 

Feraonnet Captain Captain John D. Edwards. o.b. 

Ftraonnrl Commander irinv Com. E. 0. 8. Hunt. 

Oaptain Lord Bunboyno. 

Military Lhiaon OMeor lAeul. J. E. Pike, It.ir.a 


Oommaruler 


.T. Ii. Porlics. 

A. M. Eonuraorp. 
J, 1). Mnekwortli. 


F. B. T. nowletl. 

U. II. Dyde-Tbonison. 


J. Bird (act.). 

F, A. Brook. 

P. G. Brodrlbb. 

G. W. Orandcld. 

Enptnoer.Lteulmtt»ta. 


A,D. 

IFinff Oommanien. 

A. Okllvlo. 

0. B. J. nandall. 

Squadron Commatidera. 

T. D. Maekle. 

U. E, Maude. 

FKolii Conmiontleps. 

B. H. Dunning, i>.b,o. 

J. 1. Harrison. 


Warrington-Moiils (act.). 


Francis Eonkcn (act.). 
n. Ii. Woodcock. 


Tito Maater of Somidll. 


W. 0. MIclde. 

B. J. 0. Soherts. 

S. V. SIPPA D.B.O,' 

H. B. XomlinBon. 


T. Hlnsholwood. 

F. W. Luona. 

B. Btansmoio. 

W. A. 0. SandfonVTIiompson. 


FlipAt mciitcnanfs. 

O. X. Freeman, da.o. I L. J. Klllmayer. 

D, U, B. Galbraith, D.fl.a. O. V. Issatlior, 

P. A. Johnston. I B. F. 9. LeellA 


E. A. Bold. 

F. W. Strong. 

M. B. A. Wright. 


FlhM Bui.-Lieul T. P. M. Alorondor. 


D a Abbott. 
0, 11. Brown. 
J. Ti. Clatt. 

J. V. OolHns. 
II. Cl. Cooper. 


T. B. Barrington. 
W. A.IBdetow. 

J. Ocalg. TTiS 
Aord Ersklno. 

J. M. Fraser. 


IForrant OFircrc (1st prade). 
F. W. Boarff. 

irorrant OMoera (2nil (fratle). 
W. T. Oortis. 

A. Deokin, 

.1. Hobbs. 

F. J. Hooper. 

0. Layyell-Apps. 

Oommmder JLN.V.Ji. 
a. Ilolmos. 

ldcul.-Oommaaders, 

0. W. Gamble. 

E. W. Hogarth. 

G P. .Tenkln. 

A. Ttaudolls. 

G. HoAlplua 


J. S. Mathias, 
a y. HDteholl. 

J. □. Onnsby. 

A. B. Eedstono. 
W. O. J. Wardlo. 


X. A. Uonoklon. 
F. a TT. Sinclair. 
F. G Williams. 
H. B. WlnmculB. 
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ZiiaUenanIff, S.N.7.II. 


0. II. Abbott. 

D. Gordon. 

A. E. Penn. 

M. n. P. Allen. 

G. M. Gordon. 

E. M. E. Perks. 

0. It. Andiows. 

W. 0. Grant 

W. E. Plalster. 

J. Arthur 

3. E. A. Orcatorox. 

F. E. Pollard. 

F. A. Baldwlu. 

J. W- Griggs. 

W. J. Polybank. 

T. M. Barlow. 

Bon. D. Q. Quest. 

0. n Powell. 

W. 0. Uentloy. 

B. T. Hamilton. 

L. B. M. Fyke. 

A. D. Jlllffli. 

G. Unselton. 

A. F. Eced. 

J. P. Bourke. 

J. F. Ilcdley. 

G, M. T. Eecs. 

J. S Buekanan. 

B. E. nfll. 

il. D. E. Itestler. 

F. A. Bninpiis. 

E. ICugg. 

F. B. Eigby. 

W. BmUnshnw, 

T. a B. Hooke. 

A. Eobertson. 

B. F,. W. Butt. 

W. IT. norden. 

E. 0. Bt. Jobn. 

a. Calid. 

n. Cr, Horns, 

E. S. Baunders. 

•T. D. Carmtcbacl. 

E. 0. norsloy. 

J. 0. Savage. 

B. 0. Carter. 

H. Howard. 

E. Beorelan. 

E. H, Coekshott. 

D. 0. M. ntuuo. 

□, Bbaw. 

J. 0. T. Ctawlord. 

A. J. Hurst. 

G. 0 . Shepherd. 

Q. Crawley. 

•T, K. C'luwon. 

A. G. lonides. 

E. G. Bblrc. 

W. B. Jones. 

N. Hladden. 

0. It. D’Aror. 

0. Kent. 

0. A. Slater. 

F. E. E. Davis. 

W. A. Lawrence. 

A. F. H. SmsBpIcce, 

n. Dodd. 

U. B. Lcaeh. 

F. H. Spragg. 

J. 0. Dothlc. 

0 . W. Lestor. 

<T. E. Steele. 

A. J. DronsAeld. 

0. LIghttoot. 

C. Suekllng, 

J. P. Elsden. 

A. E. Low. 

P. J. IT. Bummer. 

A. T. Evans. 

W. !«. Maish. 

0. A. W. Taylor. 

II. Eves. 

J. J. Mcakin. 

A. E. Toiilmln-Bmitb. 

It. B. Fnlkncr. 

S. n. MuIIard. 

Fi. F. Turner. 

A. W. Fairer. 

0. .1. MiirflU 

B. M. Ddale. 

a. J. V. Fill. 

0 . 11. Murithy. 

E. 0. Walker. 

S. Flower. 

G. 0. Ncllson. 

H. E. Warburton. 

P Gartoii. 

T. F. Norbniy. 

A. n. White. 

A. S. Oendlo. 

T. L. Oliver, 

W. S. Wbltelaw. 

It. 0. M. aillmoro. 

A. Orr. 

n. 0. Woodward. 

B. S. Goddard. 

T, A. Parker. 



Sut-Zleiilenanta, R.N,V.S, 


jr. 0. HI Bovnn. 

T. H. IlaTkncaB. 

A. D. Newbury. 

It. a Blake. 

G. A. Hanison. 

G. C. PnlSb. 

B. D. Clads. 

E, II. Hawortb, 

E. XT. PMlctt. 

0 A. Crow. 

E. A. IToebton. 

H. G. E. Eecs. 

W. B. Daniels. 

A. U. Ilorsflold. 

W. B. Sinclair. 

A. L. Davis. 

C. E Lymn. 

T. M. WllsDii. 

F. M. Dawson. 

J. T. Matthews. 

N. H. Wood. 

T. A. Ellis. 

E. U. Methold. 

0. n. Wright. 

J. D. Greenwood. 

M. J. H. Molyneauz. 


S. B. K 0>ictor. 


AiBt, Pavne. RN.B. 

I 


a. r. Oieen. 


Oix/a Blast. 


VmitV SupertnIeiKllna ClfiH.-.K W. Qilflln. Baq. 
CPilef P!ramlner.,.J. n. Jonoo. <ac<.). 

(Lenl/totii Inland Bevenuf,] 

JSjtamlner..,a. li. Plcdgi’r, Khn. (ac(.). 

ILirnl from Inland Bciicntic.) 

Iiwrchr ofAireiafl Armameni—S. T). Kow.JJsil. 
2 Minor HtilT Ulcifes (orl,). 

4 Second Division Ulocks (2 serslng iHt/i Army). 
!) Assistant Clerks (1 emina <ci(k ArmvI. 

I nxtia Clerk, 1st Ulnss. 

1 'I'cinDr- Acconnhuit oicrk, Ist Class, 


2 Asst. Inspectors ot Alronilt Armament. 

SI Tpinporoty Oletks. 

Improvers. 

3 Tomporatv Women Clerks, Qlcihcr Grade. 
73 Temporary Women CTctks. 

7 Boy Clerks. 

Civilian Tadmloal Aaitatanl...I[imIa Booth, Baa. 
Asil. Pwlmiua ArIejser...lL Bolos, Itsq. Utmpy.), 
P. B. Covrlln, Bsq. 

11. B Uomrd. lisq. 

A. 3, S. Fippardi lisn. 

0 Dranglitsmen, 


The foHoiohg have teen oppoinled for lempormv eervtee durtna Ihe War ; 
Major D. N. G. Bllon, v.n.g, | A. Berry, Giq. 


Nom—r/m OMeera of tin Boyal Naval Air Beivlce and of iha Air Slaliont are nol ehom. 



(r) ADMIRALTY, END OF DECEMBER, 1917. 

Flikl Sea Loril and UkieJ of tho Naval Staff Admiral Sir Rosalyii B. Wemyss, 1.0.11.1 a.M.a.. ii.v.o. 


THE NAVAL STAER 

Ifrovlv Okies at (ha Nm'al Staff Virr-Admtiat (arl.l Sir IToiiry 1 ''. Oliyer, e.?.!).! m.V.o. 

Aaii^iiaal Ohirf nf the Naval Staff .^,.}tear-Admiral Alovaudor Jj. i)u!r. o.B. 

Dtpuiv t'iridSea Lunl Itaar-Admiral OiiorEC W. noDP, 0.n, 


Scentary la A.O.N.S..., Fieri I'ayta. (act.) Jobn D. M. Cayarngli. 


Stan OUrJs W. U. Ilincoclc. Baa. iueU. 


OPKRA'CIONS DIVISION. 


Ttlrerlar eftke Operaltetie DiiiWoii tlTnme) Cajdain A. D. 1 * Ponni!. 

Oeputil IHrnlot of the Opcrailona JDivivIon Oauiain Uciiry VV. Uraiit. o.n. 

Aciiatanl Mec/ory oS the Operationa Division Captain Charlca I*. It. OoncU'. d.r.o. 

£iieut.-Col. Wnltur X. U JoiiiH, d.b.<>.. n.>r,i..i. 


Captain 


.. A. 0. Allitooa (rtf.). 
A. C. Jloal. 

Jt. 1 ‘. Oluttim (rets. 
n. Cl. H. J'IoUh (ret.). 


Naval and Marins Slaff. 

Llrtit.-Oom, J. P. OlblJB. 


a>cii ir. viichOT. 

Uliarl™ D. Bopor (temp.). 
Commander Kcmictli (I. H. Dcwnr. 

F, Bowdcn-Smitli (ret.), 
fi. V. B. C. SlPnaum (lei.). 

T. W. atlrlinB (emiro.). 

TiPonaiil UobliiBon (aot.) 

Oommr. 3t.N.B. Ihiks aS Sntlirrlunil. 

IFimt. Comm, IIvkU A. Williamson. 
liient.-Oom. 11m. Josiiib M. KeiiwortUy (temp.). 


SlalS Oirrk,..V. It. Bailey, Ew. (««!.). 
£ Bccoml DIvlBlonu OU'iKa 
1 UonfldcuUal Sliorlbaud Writer. 


lleul,R.N.r.S. Sidney T. Morris. 

Harold I. Doar. 
CliailcsE. Vcnmans. 
Iicoiiard E. Dander. 
Wlltred A. Joluwon. 
Xbonian C. Spnrway. 
Fit. Svb-lAnit. Stanley E. InEtani. 

aoddatd. 

r'w!™k! J- Meeeo. 

Civil Staff. 

1 1 Aaglslant CIci'Icb. 

Z Accountant Cletlta. 

3 Extra Ulcrlie. 


TLAHS DIVISION. 


Dirrrtor of Flam Fear-Ailmiral linen .T. B. Keyra, ii.n., t'.M.d., m.t.o., i>.r.o. 

Assialant ffheelors ofFtana Oapinln Cyril T. M. Eollir, o.ar.o., 11.S.0. 


Captain Oodfroy P. Ordc, B.U.T..I. 

Naval Staff. OivS Staff. 

OoBMaonder lames S. MaU EltrWc. Staff Oler}c...\. IlacIilvonBc, Esfi. (art.). 

Alfred F. D. Carpoutor. 
lAculenant diaries W. D. ATosnOll. 


AdillHonal Offletra borne (nnyentrilif for the Naval Staff Here aliiimi in the Novendiir " Ltil " 
under ' Fretidcni.' 
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INTlfiLLiaiSKOH DIVISION. 

VUcGtQT oj the IntdlUl&ice mvl 9 lon...ReaT‘Adniiral Sir W. Reginald Hull, K.a.iir.a., o.b. 

Aeolnlnnl Direotora of the InUlUo^nee DivlaUm...Cavtain Raymond A. Nugent. 

Captain Ueniy SSL. Eltiiozi. 


Niml and Marine Staff. 


Captain ...WIllKin) M. «Tamoa. 
Cojimamlif Vivian R, Unmdon. 

Ji’rauclH 0. O. ChlUoii. 
CoU>ciyfl U Walcott 
(nt.h 

MorrU R. Oochranc, 
Uot.). 

dooffrey B, Sploor* 
miution. D.S.O. 

Walter 0 . Lucm. 

(Staff ojHeer *2nd 

Al/ml 0. Dewar (rrU. 
R. 0. Ormp-Webh. 

Commnndfr \lord Iicrdcholl, 

J IC.0.V.0. 

Halt. William 
Cogous-llardy. k.o. 
0. P. Scroi'old 
R. J. 11. lilppUoy. 
(loorgo tl. Rady. 

Commander iNoruiAii Craig. c.o.. 

Jt.N,v.n. i w.p, 

D, U CaltUrop (acU. 
A, 0« DeunJaton. 

W. Dudley Ward, 
K,P. 

Ifl. H*. Wood, 
ir. Paitoi, 

Cooll N. R. Wright. 
111 . A. Clarduei 
(lmpv>). 

LUul.-Oom. Walter T. Dagot. 

Arthur W, Wood (ret.). 
Roger V. do Xialpcrt 
M.), 

]JP B, Adoaak. 1 
R.V.r.R. JN. do ftioy. 

Jauica llaiidall. 

Coin, Peroy Wheater* 


Maj. ((• lit. iPranlc V. Teniplo, 
Ur Cot. > 

I’oiey tt. Heyoocki 

B.UJV. 

Maior ......Waller Sinclair, 

IC3f.L.I. 

Brijuiinl R. Trcikch. 
R. 11 X. 1 . 

Arlliur Pceli n.u.L.i. 
ibkiff OfficCT 2nd 
Utade.) 

Cecil £. S. Wrlsht. 
UM.h.1. 

Ohorlca B. Mullins, 

U.U.L.I. 

Oapt J.C. Rammi, r.u.l. 1 . 

fAenl Rtlwatd S. Williama. | 

Andiow 11. M. JC.aggnrd. 
F. U. Delllukl (act). 


Ltrid. iBoniomln ,S. 
2i.N.V.Jt. i Phillips. 

Ncvillo Rorboi. 
Burton B. R. Co])C. 
if. Ti. Beazley. 

E. C. miiggln. 

C. B. R&T^aun. 
Desmond 

MooCarthy (uttmid), 
Biitold 0. S. Dillon. 
Reginald J. llopc. 
Charles W. 1<. Mouby. 
Walter II. Biuford. 
Xletbuife a'. Sullivan. 

E. Bowen. 

I Naval Jnatr. Ouy V. Rayninit, 

D.A.. 

Flat Pavn. Churlcs J. E. Eottm 
o.n. 


Lleul. I ArChui E. Watts. 
ll.N.VJt.l F. Uomcr. 

Urdc Krimaid. 
F 1 .U 1 F 0. lliuks. 
Fnuik lUicli. 

A. F. StoveiMOii. 
lljmiy M. nownrd. 
A. D. Kuox. 

K. Uaidaon. 

E. 0. 1 I. Orpos. 

IS. EaUough, 
a. D. N. Hope. 

L. A, WIllouBliIiT. 
Uonol B. Wlx. 

W. F. Clarks. 

UtttlUW^ F. N. 

FlUacniia. 
Frcdcricit S. Ee E. 
Baillb. I 

Iiftin Cur^VDO. 
Ums Solid. 

TIcrboit A. Moraih. 
EongltisX. Savory. 


Ernest W. O. Xbilng 
Wllllimi 11. Eves. 
Btajf Pai/m, John N. Fletcher. 

Lloyd Elrst (aotJ. 

Sub.-Uciif. I J. SIroson. 
n.N.7.a. J Sam B. Willlumson. 

EjItT' 

J. F. Loughunn. 

Aasf.Favm. I William U. 
lt.N.y,R, 1 Osman. 

William Cawiliera. 
ir.j.Xi.RDberhon. 
P, Jt, Bwiiiwton^ 

MittsMpmttn QroigoD. Uoihnt. 


Stair GkrJca — 

JlngU Broad) lont, Esi]. 


Civil Stall. 


CarbmmUut— 

0. Bclclcendcn, Enil. 

4 Sei'ond Elvtslon Clerks. 

1 Coiifldentlal Stiortliana Writer. 


1 Asabtant Olerlr.XtCcuDV.OlcrliB. 
1 Supervising Asst. Oleik (ocX). 
4 Boy Clerks. 70 Women Ckrlcs. 
10 Vrmightemon, 


TIus talkmim tme icea oppofnkd »' Imt lot iemtararv urvlev daring the War ; 

W. IT. Anstto, M.A. (Sail Iraia Dmtumlh Oollfee), Eso., *Tr F. W. Baki^wniiraliiini, Bi. fEB., L|J^' 
Baskcoml), IT. E. B. Boollon, Esiirs.. Sad IMttt. E. H. Eudnioso Bioyd. Ucat. CWttor, A tkdl, 
E. Bussell ditrke, 0. S. Ooulis. o.ai.o., Esata.. JTon.O. Colville (awjrti<(0,Iilctit.lilOMC. H. N. Dleliaon, 
«;*, Asara B. B. km iimt Irm local GoiU Board). liSQM.. 0. H. Xltemamto o,B,, O.U.O.. 
11, it. FohI, Ebois.. Sad Ltetd. W. L. Fraser, J. W. aoiidwln. A. 0. Qmiit Buff, Cecil Ilimliury 
iitmaldl, EsotA, Arise U. llalnes (rinpaW), OopX E. B. nanmor, Snd. lAcut. B. L. Uotoon ( Wnrtsn 
JltBl,), a. W. 0. Hunt, Esq., Lieafc J. D. Inlisip, It.F.O., T. W. E. 

Esata. and JWeat S. S. O. Leeson. E. toln, Esqis., Cavl. Loolr. 

Army reU, Tim Marl al Lytton, Oapt. E, 11. Molynoui, Lari Xtonk-Bretton, an,. Bro. W. 
Montgomery, ila.. Him Jtai Muller (tunmW, E. ^vlll, R. ID. Norton, o' 

Ocstcrloy. 2«d Lit «1. Orr, Capt. I6» i\ Unld» U, W. l*roUjcro, II, lUckhtuii, M.A., XI. Rmsml, K* 0- 
Trencli, Esqra,, (Ml. n, B, UBhw, Limt. V. N. B. U, Xinoent, B, Vatiiian-Wfiliwns, K.o. toijiaid). 
Cl. Young, ic.T.o.,Esani. 
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TRADJ! BIVISION. 

Dfmbir of Ttoih DIuf9{on...<?i]))rarn> Alnn G. ITctham. 

Aetino Anaiatant JHrerlor 0 / Trade 1>ivU>ion...Capini7i Ifoincr W. Lonsdon, o.m.g 
Secreiaru to l>.T.D„..Niaff Pnym. Joliu KlUdallfl. 


OaDtatn W. D. n. MargcsHon UetX 

T. U. ITmtcr, (rf/.). 

Philip Waiter (rel.). 

Itcglnald Tj. Gilelilnn 

Oommander Mavwell ft. Andornon {retx 
WlliUiti 0, CaiiMo (ec/.). 

Kdwaid It. Oompton (rel.). 

Sir Uliiirlcs L. OiiBt, 2)t., k.o.v.o.. 

an.» aK.n.. (tel.). 

ORCar y. rle HiitRO (rofij. 

'HhonMiq l^iahoT. 

Walter P. Koo (rrM. 

Andrew L. Htiwiuro. 

A. rr. Tiirletnn, m.v.o. (('mr-ro.). 

0 . VaiiRh.in (teninv.). 
lEotiry de 31. 'I’nnror (tmitiv*)- 
TlolKrt 0 . M'jIroii, 

( William Ginnian. 

W* 3'i. Arnol<l-i<'orHl(H* (fmvf^raritv 
fleUiclied). 

''twmrn.) 0 Amold-FoKiUT. 

W. n. atowMl. 


rjleutrOom, 

n.N.vji. 


Lieut. 

R.N.V.n. 


|.r<\ IT. McOormlck-doodliart. 
J It. McOormlok'QoodhaTtu 


John D. IJ. Joeo. 

KURCllO A. lAllff. 

Arthur N. Ploldon. 

JnUii ntcK. Tiobertsoo. 

.liciiiy 0. Iluali (rrU, 
Iiicuf.’.CoU ...Tlu>miiB 31, nawldnfi. o.ic.ri.* 
Ffeef pavnt. UraUniu Uowlctt. 

Siajf Vovnu Otmulnahom Pilor. 

Wlllliun 17. Scotland. 

Staff Pavm. lUiuold 11. Tiifllll. 

J W. A. J. Tloxford 

} TIem7 J. Tl. MalbUntl. 
Alexander B. Mnlllaon. 
Aitliur Ilrlffht-Biiiltli. 

|jftaoDh n. Wilson. 


J3na. Gom . . 


Si^.^TAeut. 

R.ir.v.n. 


Asat. Pavm. 


-.,4 ) Hholto G. 1 >oiik1u<^ 

Aoat, ravm. i . « vtnmif/iK/i 


2 Second DlyMon Olorks. 

1 Accountant nicrlc (lent). 

2 Ulorlual AsalHiante. 


OinU fiittfft 


> UurU S. ICtngsford. 

) jrrodcrlck J. J. Bhhloy. 


U. a. Mofn llliiiidoll. flan,. 

TX.T>, (i/npn/d). 

/Gr Piodorlek Dolton (unpaid). 
(S. lluriiu-Pyo, JSsq. (unpaid). 


15 ToniDorary Clerks. 

2 Bor Ulorka. 

2 Ulghcr Grade Women (Clerks. 
S5 Women Olerks. 

The Mhwliio have leon nppoltited for tempmarv service dririuo the War r 


Mrs. a IT. Gainpbell (unpaiti). 

U. 0. Oumbcrbntob, ISea. (un* 
Paid). 

Allan DeocoTit Dqq* (unpaid). 


J. J. X'enton. iSsa. 

a. 3>. lJarc11niro*Tyicr» Ksa. 

W. 1 ^. UMCTeaves, i^Mr\. (unpidd). 
J. XLctoii Lopper. ISsQ. 


aiGNAIi PrVIBION. 

Aotino Director of Sional 2 )ltJir{o}i...< 7 ofRnMm(frr...Blebnni Ta NleholRon, d.r.o. 
2 ^a»aF Staff. 


TAent.‘CoM, Gnrnld D. Vllllem. 

J/Iou( X'ranels p. 0. llrldROninn. 

Froderlofc \V. i 104 woll. 
ftieiil. U,If.V,S. W< ClovolanihStOTCiis. 

Prodortclc W. Atlotbury. 

ItloQol W* HmiUngdon. 

Afoior if.Af.A. Btepbon 0. Wnco. 

CTapA (act. Mafor) A. AT. Edward Oilldiplo* D.s,o. 
„ , ^ . (StajflrojCrr. 2 <?fadr) 

Free< i'avm.... JonnlB. A. Brown (act,)* 

Slaff Pavm, John C^. Syson. 

Atexiuuler (I Home (act.). 

Edward W. H. Travis (act.), 

George H. Bussell (oct.). 


Foi/nt. ft.NM. John W. Sells. d.s.o. (act.). 
Sttb’LkHi. R.N.V.R. Brian Bhys. 

William 0. Pliclps. 
Gordon 0. Young. 
John B. N. Cliarter. 
lAuience a ilohinson. 
Haiold a. Parnell. 
WUllom a. Willmot. 
James L. A. Iliiggan. 
John Jj. P. Lambo. 

Wt, Teleff. ...John Tt. Barnes. 

TTt. irftt»f,...Johu Ck Aiiemoll (act.). 

2 CJilef Writers (1 pcnsd.). 


5 Qlrod Extra Clerics* 


mva Staff. 

I 1D4 Women Clerks. 


ANn-SUBMABIWE mVTBTON. 

Director cf t/ia AnH'‘Suhm<irhie Division Captain WlUlam W. Flslier, M.T.O.. n.iT. 

yCssfitant-Birector of the Anil’S uinutrine Divlalon Captain (Baudo Seymour. D.a.o., r.it. 


Seoretattf to D.AtS.D. 

Captain (aeL) A. M> Yoats-Brown* s.8.o. 
Ommatider ...John w. Canlnirton, i>.s.o. 

George B. licwfs. 

Edward H. Ilnssell. 

Tilonel rr. nordem. 

iKsveson G. B. A. Oatopbell, p.s.o. 

Henry L. Ultchins. 

Eno* Captain Henry W. MeteaUo (ret.). 

Ena. Com. ...Edsor W. TUIoy. 

Temp. JSnff. TAeut.’Com. Tbonios Ciur (act.l. 
Zf<c»t.> 0 an»....BteplienS. Ifinglleh. 


..Staff Favm, (act.) Marcus Blolco. 

LUvl.’Com. ...Arcbibolcl kf. Willoughby (emeto.). 
Ifieut.’Com. XjOuIs O. licinooclU (act,), 

Taoy M. W. Wallis (act.). 
ZMenant ...Anthony H. (loattey. 

Colin A. 0. Uutchlsoii Itrmp.}. 

Lteuf. William L. Prt'eoo. 

Henry V. M. TTafKanl, 

Cecil A. V. Bupor. 

PakoT\Uan\ W. A. H. M. Beatty. 
t)oiinid ZX, htcarh. 

Staff Pavtn. (art.). ..Gordon Ptanklin. 

Sub'UctiU E.2/.P’.E....Paul Alea. Uoitati. 
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staff Cleih. 

1 Clerical Asalclant. 

A Tompomrr Olerlrs. 


Civil Staff. 

W. Q. JoluB, Eeq. (act.). 

W. B. Halo, Esq. (act.). 

1 0 Wamca Olecks. 

2 Boy Olecks. 


raNESWEEPINO DIVISION. 


Dlrnlor of Mbietmeepine Captain LloucI Q. Frcalon, o.o. 

Captain laM Harry E. Cayley, D.a.o. (rtl,l tLiaUon Officer). 


Commander Henry U. J Bundle (act.). 
Lieut,-Oom. Orobam 0. Olen. l>.s.o. 
Xbomas 0. UaeOlll. 

2 Temporary Clerks. 


TAeulenant Cliarlen H. Powell, n.K.T.R, 
Gerald U. Uorse, n.i),T.n. 
Staff Favm, Hcelnald B. Eord (act,), n.s.R, 
£ Women Clerks. 


Captain Bertram H. Bmltb (ret,). 
Captain H.A.N, Qeotea E. Hyde. 
Commander Hush B. Mallcnoux. 
John Etddlo. 


MBEOANTHE MOVEMENTS DIVISION. 

JOireelor of MereanlUe Afoeemmle—Oaplatn Erederlc A. Whitehead. 
Seeretarv. ..Staff I'aytn. (act.) Paul B. Btrlokland. 


Staff Favm. John M. Hodge. 


Culhbert D. Donsetaff. 

Commander E.N.E. Herbert W. JCenrIok. ii.n. (ret.). 
Ueut-Om. Clando B. Evans. 
lAeui.-Com. B.N.R. Cecil E. Plllcincton. 
JAeuleaant S.17.B, James H. Harding, 

£<si(tenaal B.N.T.ll, Ecedclok O. Udstona 
Sub-Ueut. B.N.V.Ji. Pblllp S. Enowles. 


Fleet Fam. H. W. Eldon Manlsty, a.u.a. 

(Omaaiaino ISanaacT of Convoy.) 

Commander Beglnnld O. L. Owen (ret.). 

Commander Henry D. King, 0.6.0., V.D. 

Hollo Applcyatd. 
Ueut..Oom. John 0. Wyatt («(.). 

TAeiilmanl GoolTcey E. Burton, 
lieutenant Jl. Hubert M. Etsdcll. 

aenffroy E. QUbert, 

Alan F. Herbert 


Aeat. Favm. Klf.B. Fblllp E. Hutchinson. 

Aset. Paum. B.N.V.B. Jlobort W. Carroll. 

llobcrt P. AVbIte. 

U. liobblns. 

liobert H. B. Bt. John. 
Eubert 0. Hlclnnan. 
Thomas Sberratt. 

N. A. Leslie. Esq. 


Captain Herbert M. Edwards. 
Commander Ercderlo O. B. Fellb 


Captain ...Oathoart B. Woson, ci.ir. 0 , (Captain o 
Bavol truss). 

Oommmder...Meill 07 E. O. Moore. 

Norman B. Youol (rst.). 


Staff Favm. Eyre S. Duggan (act.). 

1 MUior Staff Clerk, 0 Temporary dorks. I Boy dork, la Women Cterks. 


TEAININO DIVIBICN. 

Blreelor at Trainlnii,..Bear-Mmirai James 0. Ley, o.v.o. 


MATERIEL DEPARTMENTS. 


DEPABTMENT OE THE DTHEOTOB OE NAVAL EftHIPMENT. 


BIrectOT o/ Naval Bmipment...Cttpiain Edward M. Fblllpotts, Oji.. AdO, 
Aeeislanl Blreelor of Banal Esulpmcnt.. .Captain Hiimpluey T. Welwyn, d,s,o. 


Captain Alexander Enrriiietan. 

Claude G. B. Brandon (rat.). 
Commander ... George n. II. Holden (ret.). 

Frank ff. Bose. D.s.o. 

Sydney B. Boyd-Blchardson. 
AUck Stokes. 

Edmund L, B. Lockyer, l>,6.o. 
(ret.) (act.). 

Commander Lewis G. E. Grabbo. 

i ■WllUams. D.B.O. 


hiettl. B.IT.B., Arthur F. Ocoxiord. 

Zfieut. I Norman Wilkinson (tenm.l. 

B.N.V.R. ‘ Charles Tliomas Vempy,}, 
a. Eayno (tempv.), 

Hubert A, Tookney. 

ocen icing. 

Oswald B. Moser. 

Bimtneeer Oapt. Henry B. Toed (tel.). 

Carp, Lkul. ...Thomas L. Soper, 

Carpenter ......Josephs. IjVgg. 


10 Lteutonants B,N.V.B. tor work at Onlports, 

1 Dockyard Clerk, and GradA I Higher Grade Woman Clork. lA Temporary Women derks. 
a Uodellcra. 1 Woman Modeller. 
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SATiVAOJi SF,OTXON, 


Aftr,htani Jyirccior of Naiial Stiutvmoni (for SdlM{ff)...Ctwfatn Cliilflfcoplior P. Metcalfo, d.s.o. {id.). 
O'iittnimrler .Tame? II. Dablian (rct,)> | lilaif ...Arthur W. B. McflacnBor. 

y Women iAt'iks. 

LifiU. ...Georffo ‘Davis (tenwv.)* 

James O. Int^am (act.) (lenirv.). 


fialvaoo OMora* 

Oommmdcr I James W. Oia(*oy (ad.). 
ll2f.lL i Ivo J. Kay (aei). 

OJimlpH IC. Boiiflsow (net.) (Icmnv.). 
(AoJ fu (JhirJ Sedoaae OMclt 
I n MctlHfifanmii). 

Goot{?o . 1. Wln'clrrlccl.) rtenmy.K 

Comtnfviih’r -i JlPvliprt Jl. JVIiilct (act.) (U'nijw-). 

J? .V.F.il. I DavldW. AIc(lumoI«rI.)(/CiXipy.). 

J I jf ■ lant Oiflcers — 

hlenL^Vom (hiviion G. (}. Dntitimi. (rr/.). 

VPt'miiv. Amount Siihmae 
OOlcor). 


Lleuf. Ii.2f.V.2i. Gix'll tl. BMopp (tmpv.). 

GilbPili K Ovorao {tmvV‘)» 
John I'h McOucPii 
John P. (Ilbnoy (lempv.)‘ 
Jiiincfl Hmllh (Umpv.). 
Goi'taid [i. V. Joao<^ 

Sitf. II. Vlao (ai't.) tiewmr.l 

Knt. tlfttt OIiftilCT I'. Bmlth Umiiv-)- 


Nnml f!almic AdeUa ...e. VV. YoiitiK, Esa.. 


HiinerintenJfnli 0 / dimlract-hnlU .SVi/jn — 
Iti'iir-AiiaUml John E. M. Qri'cri. o.n. 


Eor ConlKiot Worlt (not liiolutllnit Ue?lroyere) on tho 
Clyde 

Adilttw— Bi'OomhiiU, EromnUHl Brlvc, Partlcb, lilnseow 
Kot Contract Work (not inoliiillne Dcstroycts) on tlio 
Tyna Thnmes, Itorecy, nt Bniiw-ln-Eiuinai, and 
ut Himdcrlund. 

Addirat— 4. Ofiboino Vllko. OobotllO Avcmio. Nfwcnelle- 
h on-’J’fiia 

Onvtcvn ftup.rintmrJ/'ni ot Torptio liool Jlcfroyrra buUdho hy OoiiiracL 
C'aplain Oyill Anocr. Addicaa — 47* VlolorlaBtreot, fi.W.I* 


EAir-ztihniral Alfroil E. A. ((rant 


DEPAKTMENT OP THE OONTEOEiaUt. 

<!oulrontr...Sir Alan (Jarrott Amlcnion, it.aA 
OMt Aiaislant..,J. A. 0. OUaniplon, Enq. 

Secritaiiat, 

flrm(ari/...E. It. Hoott. Enq., 0A.1.. Aiskta/it Seorctary c/ l/te AdmliKtiy (act), 
i’r/iwiunl «inrft...J. II. Abialiain, Knn. (oct). 

AhuMitni i'rlndtal Olirka—H. T. Hlaclnvcll, I*q. (wT.). 

.1. A. U. Chomnlnn. Eho- (ixk.). 

0. W. Ixivciiito. Eta. (o'(.). 

W(i/TC(ciI's...l''. X ToKor. Ewi.. AltiiHl WotUin, liSQ. (act.). ^ , 

a AoUnrt Minor Htidf OlorliB. 2 accoud Olvlidon lacdis, I Aotlnir Bccoud Qratlo, 1 ActInB Tlitid Orado 
Dockyard Clcrloi. 19 Toiiiny. Oluchn. and 98 Woiuon Olerlcn. 

The Jollmiita toe licca appeiakd far temiiorary aervlee durtno the War; 

A. 0. Olauson, b.c. (vnyaid), and A. Qllbcrl, Eoqra. 


DEPARTMENT OP TUB DIRECTOR OE NAVAl OONSTROOnON. 


Director of IfaraS OayotrucUon,., .Sir EitsUico U. Tonuyaon d’Eynconrt, x.oji. 
Deputy Director ol Aaaal Oomtr«<iion...Vf. n. Onrd, Emi.. o.b.. u.v.o. (ocI.). 
Aashfmt Directors ofDaml OoH»tn(C(io».,.T. Dolly, Baq. (oct.) iSwerintendent of Dacol 
(jomtructiaw), A. W. Johns. Eaq.. (act.). J. II. Narbeth. Eoq« M.T.O. (act), 

II. PlcrtRo, Esq., A. JB, lUclHirds. Eaq. 

Supainiendeut of Admiralty Dxperimetd )Kofft8...jtt. E. Jfroude, Eaa.. a.n.. j,r„D., r.an. 


Cldef Constnielors. 


E. T*. Atiwood (act). 

B. E. Iloylaud (act). 

P. Bryant (act.). 

A J. lla]j 8 oa (act). 


0. W. RnlBlit (act.). 
O. It Monday (act.). 
O. A. Poyno (act). 

V. li. PotUolc, Esqrs. 


Assistant Oopdructors, nit Otm. 


X. II. Deutlcy 

lOrcntcclno). 
A. Coniinn 

iOyereeelnoi. 


Q. Doclvnoy 

(Oversecitia). 
W. E, Noblo 

(Ocmeehia), 


Oonstfuctors. 


Cl. A. Bnaactt (act.) 

tOtorseelao), 

0. M. OaTliM (Oft). 

B. I). OhaclB (act). 

0. U. OUlld (act.). 

S. y. Qoodalt taclJ 
(Tenpy. detaahed). 

0. Xlounatard (act.). 

B. B. lincrtcB (aetj. 

It. lilt^cy (act) 

C. J, W. JUoidtIns (acf.) 
A. B. llocloy (art). 

O. tv. Eorrldso (act). 


P. M. Ixse (oct). 

U. S. DKliorap (act). 
W. J. Mortln. 

T. D. Matidaa (act.). 

E. L, M.iycr (act). 

B. JI. Mcryon (act.) 

(Orcressina). 

A. Nlaholla (act). 

W. O. aondora (act.), 
A. IV. Watson (act). 

Ij. 0. WnUatt«on (act). 
T.. Woo)lotd (act). 

Eaqrs. 


B. S. C'lirphcy 

(ilucrsfcina). 

IV. Prouilo (I/aslar). 


R. P. Potlior: 

T. (J. (J. Rorcts. 

W. n, IVttUond, Eaqrn. 


f). MoCIoRjirip. 
K. .). Mniik. 

J. E. 1*. iRoon. 
F. V, V. Rokcu. 


Assistant Oopstruetors, ibid OJaas, 

V. O. Siicphcard. 

S. N. Tiovuii. 

JC. II, Wothliw, limiH, 
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Tcmitorut u Gmatruchrif. 


A. a. Ako^itcr. B.HU. 

J. An(?ns, it.Bo. 

O. W. Ulmi, n.'in. 

Id. Tj. OhaiJii)uc;js, B.SiO. 
i}\ U. (JOClCri. 


1 ). A. ('(jHlu'i’y, 

J. Jj. l>avleu. 
r>. L. lOvaiiP, B.HC. 
't. (IralJiim, b.bu. 
W. It. Hockaday. 


A. }fi. iCImlitiilcy. 

M. M. J*iU'lcoT. 

IK tlcL. i*ntci'tion> 

i,.ne, 

A. 1*. IMttciaou, u.si'. 


l<\ .f. A Puuml. 

V. G. JiOUbPi B..i. 

T. Tl. D.Hu. 

T. L'l. tSowdcni D.sa 
J. 0. M. Wilson, Efi'li'ti. 


Tenuporarv -d^Una .IssisUmt C'oiistruviora. 


G. Clia>ie. 
rT. K. OliirJc. 
yf. IL. Idutitoott. 
G. UiiiiulDCtt. 


W. L. Tiaiighton. 
P. J, Pariultcr. 
O. Id. pL\aoli. 

G. foiuiey. 


A. P. Purkius. 

rr. i»hlU)ol. 

P. Bkecii^. 

A. Taylor. 


S. P. Tliovn. 

A. Wurrcii. 

G. II. WhiUwdy, liSatu. 


Temvoratv Aa(ti^(int.*.Si. W. Dana. Pfirt.i Kf.A. 

Imocciino 0 ,(jieet' of SmiUu* 7ror2'...E. T. Pcareuu, Paq. 

CnratoT of DraAohioa..,Vf. J. Moore» Esq. 

OonMmiial (Jhfle to /Aiffinnii, Esq. 

Techtiiedl Ghrkto V>.JV.6*....W. 11. Malpaa. Esq. 
fid PdruApa.) and £96 As&iHfcanfc OveraeoiB. 

27 Pirat Ola^ aud 111 Second Glofid Draiichljiuon. 1 Pliet (oe/iTW) and 1 3'itird Grade Dockyard Clciico 
10 men aud 17 Women TyniaLs and Clerks 1 iloy derk. 4 jVIodclleifl, and 2 Bunnrititers. 
iSajii Elerlricnl lSnaiiieer....O. II. Wordinsliatn, Esq., nr.i.k.n.. u.z.r.c. 

Sleetrleat Jitufineors, Uwher Guile. .. jS.. D. ComUhle, 11 . 1 . 13 . 1 :., and E. T. Williauia, m.i.u.ii. (art.), Esqro. 
Btlielrioal linoiiieera.^n.. j^IelviUo Ackcry. it.i.iJ.Q.. J. S. Beddoc, a.sl].u.c. P. P FlHcIirr, 

A.M. 1 . 0 . 11 , A,u.i,!3.iii. (net.), P. 0. PoidLur. U.I.O.C., W. P. SeotC* A.S£.i.i3.i!i. (nr/.), and B. VViSkUjian. Enqrj. 
First Asaistant ISlecUicat JSmineers,...\V. IL Okatten (oe/.).!!. IL IL Greon, a.u.i.c. 1 !.. and J. Sliasr, 

A.U. 1 .K 1 .D. iaei.), Bsqrs. 

'Fempv. Aest, Eter/r/cnt ] 5 naineers....F 4 Horton. A.u.i.s.n.» aud B. W. WUIla. A.K[.i.n.c.. Esqrs. 
Becond Arulatant Elcobilcixl Engineers (nr/.). 8 Ididt Glass, 7 Second Clo^s, and o Temporary 
DiaugUtsmeu. 0 Teiuiiy* Clcrltf . 6 'Women Olcriu and 2 Boy Clerks. » 


DEPARTMENT OP THE ENC41NEEB IN GHIEP. 


Enainaer-ln-OM*/ 0/ l/ta Plact„.Z!na» Ftce-AUmiral Ocorfio G. Goodwin. o.B. 
Depuift JSnoinctr-in-O/tU/ md f/upormteafftni of Naval FiwineeHnff^ 

Ena. Ecoir-AdmM Edouard (luiidin. 

As,iislanl EnalneiT]i.in.GUcii^^^^* CaptfAn CllMlca W. J. BcatblOCfc (fcJKpV.). 
Asaimni Captain Jolm HoLaurln. 

Ena, Captain Edward A. Bliort (ret) Hmp.)» 


Enainecr InappciorB. 

Ena, Cnp/a/n... DaTld J. Carrutbers. 

Ena. Commoadcr.. . Frederick W. MarKliall. 

Artliur E. Tlyno. 

Joseph .T. KIrwin. 

Lionel H. Dobbs. 

John Ilaiiilltun. 

TLoiuas G. Pi'or(>or. 
William B. Mann. 

Robert Dcoman. 

James F. Shaw. 

Ena, Xi<2u(.*Co»ifftu}kZ«r...SlaQlcy 0. GUurrb. 


Enainecr Oommandm. 
James J. SarRont. 

.Tfsso U. Darikoo. 

Ernest Nlbbs. 

Enuhwr IdeiitenanUConmandm, 
iMTtmm W. KnoliJ. 

Prodcrlck J. Pcdtlck. 

WoliiT W. J<ock. 

Jliirold ]$. Tcxstcvln, i).q.o. 

Oi'orco W. Odani. 

Edwin P. at. John (ret.). 

Horry H. Carter. 

John ti. On. 

Edwin WlUInmBOji, 

Lawrciico Tiiruor. 

Enoineir Brian J. H. WMlklubon. 


Civilian Enoineer-Oversecra, .. W. letty and £f. Ore). Ewim. 

Examiner of EockuaTdWark,..li. Js’agc, Esq. (act,), 

Examinera of Enaineerina Accounts,.. *£. J. Hartnell (aef.) and J. P. W. Iluttirlpy (art.), Esars. 


10 lat 01ns.s Draughtsmen, 21 2nd Oluro Draughtsinun, 14 ^'ciuporury Draiightsmen, 
a Dockyard Clerks. 1 Hired Writer. 6 Tomporory Clmioi, 2 Extoa Cierks, 2S ’Women 
Clerks. 2 Boy Clorka. 


DEPABTMKNT OP THE DEPDTV CONTROLLER FOB DOCKVARDS AND 
SHtPBDiUlINa. 


Eepuiu Oonlrolter,..mt Tbommi Bell, e.b.u 
Eireolor ofEoak^fards and liepaira,„ 2 ivar Admiral Iiaiireucc E. Fewer, 0 . 0 ., c.v.o. 

Eapitfa IHreclar of Dacbvardit and Rcpair 8 „.‘E, R. Bate. Esq* 
SuperintftukntoSDoQlcvardSrancii^ Aaaiatant JHreclor of JCorkparda and Repalre^ 

ZX. J. Wohb, Esq. Eau, Captain Robert B, Dlxuu, n tr. 

EIec/r2cu2 Eaplneerina AEataUtni.,.Vf. McOlcllancL Esq>* 

Beerdarv to D.O.D,£I....P. 0. Boutly, Esq. 
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Ufanagei', Vonstnu'lhf — 

V. li. Ollls, JS«a. Uamgv). it'or stifclal 
soniirc,) 

OIM c'onetruclors — 

0 . M. Aimcy, lilBti. ((f/npt;.) 

(I. IT. (jKtxfnnl, K'lq. tiu’f ) Ueinfij/.i. 

U. U. ITiill, JUhii. {art,} Uomw.), 

Cuiiali Hi'foi'U— 

W. T, Davlg, mq. (fcirtji// ). 

O.li'. liitilfonl. Ki!ia< (nif,}. 

J. McUuoi'U, lilnq. <ai‘/.). 

IX. B. \Vuuil, Ubii. Oiitl,). 

Kjiatntiurj q 


Ifot Speelal Heniae — 

)Sm. Jteai-Adulral KniK'rl MnyBlon, o.B. 
{ret.) itempii.) 

X«n. J!i ni •Admiral CbnrlCB Build. 

XJiiB. Captain Albert T!. lomiikinn Irrt.), u.K. 
Ktifi, iliijdiiiit (I. tv. Murray (r<(.), r.h. 

AiByinrir .Irif'-liui/r — 

Comiiuiiidii Kiiiuui'l P. Foi'dunon. 

Hiiff. UriU.-Uommitiider J, G. Jiudite. 

T. J'l. I'llvy, Kmi. ILini Srom IJMltioviline 
Ihicitgaul ) 

T1. Xt. huiiruiiaid, lilbu. 

Uuflwud irurft— 


'J'. II. U.iril' 1 , 111. A liiiti'y, .1, I), tilbliy lael.), .1. Klllii. VV. Ii. CidiB, I''. UiiiuliM. 

O. ILumvoud lai'U, b'. ■>. l<'luti'lii'r (ar(.), J. A. b'w (net.), luid .1. II. MiitUu (acl.). Kuim. 


nil ill trot Kaolnri'T Tl taker (hade-. T. X'ldiri*. Khq. ituaptiX 
liMrieal JlHulnri rs...J. H. Uulduc. A.H.i.ii.n. (ad.) ami A. IS. VianUIIiiB (ad ). IiImiui 
I'lisl Analelanl nilitud Hnaiimra. .11. 1*. lllal.i' (ad.), Xt. Ji. Brain (tttl.), 

.1. Miuuiv (ad.) and .1. II. Ward (ml.), XO‘tiirb. 
lllaienl Aanitaiil...(l. 0. Hhuibury. XOiia. (ad ). 

Senior ViolUna Iniprdor of U’mbfr...'W. XL Ufxnjw, Mwi. 
yiiilliia Ziiat'edor of Ttnibrr... Allred Jaiiira, Usd. 

!l Diirkranl (Xlerka (flml Gnidu), (I Uiickyaril UlarLa IHrcnud Oiadel. 1 Srolut T»auRlitninaii. 
0 Li'lTHt Oliun Dianiilitiiuiou, 14 SnutiiKl Olasi Drauidilbuien, 14 Duekyanl lllurLs (Third Chade), 

3 Hired Wiltura, 4 Temiioiary Olcrkii, 23 Vciualo Gierke, aud D Boya. 


WAJRSmS WtODUCaTON SECrtlOH. 

IiONDON STAlTli’. 

Vlredot o/IVarehip I‘rotbiHUm...'W. J. Bary, Kaa.. 

Divntv Vtrodor of lyarohlp ProdvcUon...llnalni<r Ooptaln J. 0. 1.lvoi»l(1*e, u.Ji. 

AeaMaiU Diredor of Warship l’redacll<m...'M, A. I’cnico, Xtsd. 

Suporlntindmt of Warship VroduelioH..,yf. II. Carter, l^q. 

Senior i'naineer Asaiolanl, ..Jmglneer Captain IT. I>. Martull,B.H. 

Senior Oonatruollvo A. Yales, Esq. 

Svvorintmdmi of WalsMp JSiedilcal Work,..J. McCaBcry, XSuq. 

Secrdani to Director of Warship Drodnction...'S,. J. Wrlffht, ICsq. 

Coruiirudoro.,.h, Adams (acL), CX, Bulkcloy (or!.), 0. Xj, Goodyear, J. C. Joughln (ad,), 

E. V. Spanner (ad.) and I,. B, Btausnold lael.), Eagin. 
llngtneer Assistants.. .Engineer Ooinmander ^y, A. Wilson, a.u.a., b.n. 
naglnaor Commamlcr Xr. A. Qordnii, n.N., W. J. Slalllon loot.). Esq,, W. G. Mathews (loiapv.l. Esq. 
Electrical Englneers...A. J. Foard (ad.), A. Moore (oet.), Eenrs. 

Aeslelaiit aonslrtictore,,.yf, Bullarwlck (tempv,), W. J, Cratg, u.so. (temw,), B' Fairley (Umvy.), 

XE MeUXlUn (trmpv.), D. FL J. OFotd, J. W. WesHuIro ((mi>v.). Esais. 

Ehnanolal ZnBpeetars...l!l, Gcdye, S. O. Enlght ((empv.), Esurs. 

Emliirer Impcelors (tempy.)...Jl, K. Brown, Q, Burton, L. TL irorsyth, W. A. GuthiiO, Esots., tient, 
II, W. Gill, B. A. MoFarlano, C> 'Clllotson, T, XI. Mhthows, B. Hutoheon. S. H. Warren, E. H. Pollelt. 
li. ' J.jlilolibs, lilsats. 

Znspedina OJIteer„.yf. O, Xhonus (ret.). Esq. 

EM Asststanl Bleelrieei Ena!neers...a. It. Jowott (sol.). 0. II. Elyne (act.), 

E. F. Kill (aci.), Esqm. 

Examiners of Aeeounts ...E. E. Itcgera (tempv.), G. SEylor (lenuiv.), and 
W. E. Vanstono (oel,), Esqia. 

Assistant Examiners of Aeeoimts..,T, EnU tad,), J. Boulden (ad.), W. Bray (acl,l, W. J. Case (arl.h 
F. U, Gay tad.), A. H. lIolUs (aet). S. W. E. PIppett (ael.), G, E. Wilson tad.), Esqts. 

2 Bookyard Ulecks (aet.) (First Grade), 4 Doekynrd Olerlis (acl.) (Second Grade), 7 Bianelilsuien, 

2 Boolcyard Clerks (oel.) (Third Grade), 82 Temporary aerke (lomalc), and 
l4 Temperiviy Clerks (ooals). 

OTOBOOE STAFF. 

CoTnn. 

XI'’arsMp Froduetfon Euperln<endcn<...n. J. Blondlotd, Esq. lAddress..,LOl, West Gcomo Struct, Glasgow. 

Eepulg Warship Erodudien Superintendent.., E. W. Beaile, Esq. 

Warship Eredualton Znspsdors.„A, 0. Beard, F. J. Borry, J. Bryant, W, E. Bead, W. T. Uoakln, 
W. B. noginan, F. G. MeCullech, F. W, Itolison, Esqrs. 
iFarahfp Froduedon Znspedors (Ewlttesr),..J, APidchy, W, Bugs. B, MoMlllan, M. Mnnro, Flsqts, 
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TkM!. 

lyarshiv Vmlwllon Supciialetulent...A. W, W'oithington, Esa. Milbiirii Uoufco.' Ne^tcMlle- 

on-lVuc). 

Voinlv WareJilv Production SupfTinlcnfUnL,.3, IniicSi Efiq« 

Warahip Production 2nsp€ctoia...1^. J. E, Leatherby* J. J. N. Batoy, A, B. Blatcbford. A. E. HooiCi 

J. W. 'JHiiiicr. J, Siuniuioii. blLars. 

Warship Production Impulora Wnuinrcta)...P. Oawe, 0. Eludlay, 'J'. filXiBrlrto, 0. btuart, Fwib, 

UDiimy. 

Warship Production nupcuntrndcnt..<M. P. Payne. E^sq. (AtZtZreJtff...2aa, Koyal Llrcr Bulldiiifia. Jjtvcritodl}. 
Depulp Warship Production Superlnteiutcnt.,.Jf.hVclelit. Esa. 

Worship Production I»epeetora...W. J. Bunday, E. A. Clnmlen. IL V/- M. nniilEOn, 

T. M. Xaylor, EsiltB. 

Warship PioduetUm Inspectors iEiigtncer)...B. Gould, J. Howells, C. Vcilty, Esiire, 

London and SuDinuiur District. 

Warship Production Superintendent.. J. W. Dlppy. Esq., Admiralty (Bloek V.l. 
SlANOHEaiTm, Budffidld, and Lddds Distmcit. 

Jtnoincer inspector.. .TC. Anthony, Esq. 

BlaUINaDAIC, OOTDNTRT, AND LUIOESTER DlRTRKm. 

Dnuincer lnepeetor...JI, II. I’ctcis, Esq. 


3 Doolcynrd Cleiko (Second Uradcl, 0 Dockyaid Clerks (Third Giadel. 


DEPAllTMENT 01*' TUB DEPUTE OONTEOLLEE FOE AUXILIAEV SUIP- 
DUILDINQ. 

Veputp Controller. 

MaSor-Gencml A. S. Oollsrd, O.H.. B.E. 

Director of AualUarp ShlphuUdlno. 

Dopulp Director of AwrUiarv Shiid/uildlna-.-A. Vf. Sampson. Esq. 

Assistant Directors of Ausslliarv SMpiuildtnp..,T. A. Abell, Esq., T. W. Davis, Esq.. It. M. Glllks, Esq. , 
Peter Stoble, Bsq., Dr. n. A. Trendgold and TAcuh-Ool. E. W, E. Pinkney. D.B.O.. A.B.O. 

Depute tssislani Directors of Aualliaru Shipivildins,.,ilaJor IF. L. PlckcTSelll. ii.y.i., Henry 
A. Butt. Esq., 0. Scott. Esq. 

Directors of Ship Repaira...Q. S. F. Edwards, and H. M. Grayson, Esq. 

Assistant Direetors of Ship llepairs,..JL E. Parlctt, Esq. (ael.l and A, W. DaTldson, Esq. 

Deputy Assislant Director of Ship Mepaire...if, W. Jack. Esq. (acf.l. 

Inspectors of Shipping.. .B. L. J. Willson. Esq. (oc(l ; Carp. Dieiit.-C'em. (rel.) Georee Dickey, n.M.. 
Carp. Ueut,-Com. (rrf.l l^bcrt (J. Withell, B.H., Gory. Lieut, iret.) GeotBO Ilcevcs, b.h.. 

Carp, Vteul. (ret.) Jolin E. ElstoBO, it.N. and Ch, Carp. Georee Blm, b.n. 

Oulporl Biaff.,.U Senior Inspcctois and 21 luspcotors ol Uhlpplne. 

Chief Inspector of Auxiliary Shipbulldlno—V. Wnwn, Esq. 

Assistant Inspectors ofAuxiliaty Shipbul!ding...J. Catto, J. W. Donovan. EsqtB. 

23 District Suporlntcndents with Deputies. 

Technical Assistants...!. II. Bell, W. IT. Benoy, W. Bmdnoy (lempv.l. J. E. Cole (iempv.)^ G, Puller. 
E. Graham (tempv.). H. O. Hodge, E. E. Oldcrshaw (Ismpv.). Blanchard Peskott, T. 0. Eollond 
(tempv.), Henry Sanderson, 0. P. Sanderson, D. S. Smith ilempv,), Allan Stevenson, W. L. Stuart 
dentpir.), Alexaudor tlrwlu (tempv.), P. Walker, and B. E. Wells. Esqts. 

Technieol Assistant Dnainesrs..,73isa}amla Allen (tempv.), H. T. Backhouse, John Bm (tenipp.), H. P. 
Olarldee, Borman A. Oollard (leniyv.), John Denny (tenipv.). W. Howie. John G. Jobnntone, W. hi. 
Morlson, F. Q. Postle, J. E. Eobb. J. Eobertaon, G. 0. Thompson. J, W. Thompson, and F. L. 
Williams, Esqra. 

Tempv. Assistant Ewln«!re...FrcderIck Bolton, J. T, Oatr. ThonisB O. 0. Ohrolj J. Collie, A. Drew, 
U. E. Parmer, P. B. Gripper, A. E. nurse, J. Kirkwood, O. P. Mookay, J. MitchclljJ. 0. hlorgan. 
lAeat. W. T. Nash, B.N.V.U., a P. H. Nlghtlnsalo. W. Bobson, 0. M. Skiiuior, P. Thomas, W. F. 
WoKh j. B. Whyte, 0, I. WlUdnson, and J. S. Yonns. Esqts. 

AdmMstraltys GPloers...T.yndcu H. E. Blalco, F. F, Hopkins, John E. K. UacEenzIe. 

J. G. 11. Smith, nod W. U. Sykes, Esqrs. 

AdmintslraUvs Asslstairds...T, A. Lawreuson. A. Plokeraglll, Cl. W. Ward, Esqrs.. and 
Oapt. W. Eoss-Brown, 

Superintendent of Shipyard Dxlensions . . .Maisr Q. W. Brhns, u. 0 .. lar.A. 

Tempv, Oteriedt Assistani„.Vf, Wlnstanley, Esq. 

Assistant Superbilsndeit of Fortilnys,..M. F. W. Flower. Esq, 

Tenpy. Asel‘)laiUs.,.Oapt, 0. E. 0. Beadle. b.o.a„ Oapt. T. B. Oonll, major J. W. Handlton, P. M. 
Tju lilqq,, Cant, j. Woblusoi' Lieut, Thouins V, Stoub B.N>v,n„ oud Oapt, E. U. S. WhltA 
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JJUl'AIt'l'MlSNT Olf TJJI! DUPD'rr UONTIlOXJJdt J/OU A IIM/MUXSNT I’UODUlXTlUN. 
Vrjititi/ CoiittttJlrr...flir li. 'Havcii, K.v.]ii. 

Sur.ri'htii/ .-W. It. J’cttifor, Ijau. 

Nnml Asshlml.:, Kim. Com. Artliiu M. Lratcr. D.s.o.i n.ir. 

(Jiolfiait AsHintaiite to V. rietii). Khq. anil JijvdciiRli Ktifih, JJan* 

Vinelot of I'roihiclion, (luiis, jtlomitlims mill Kh/tiln,. Ji. 1, fl. JiCvruoii, Kwi. 

Ttciiiili/ Director of rroductioH, t/iiim, Jfotmttima anti Nitrhtc. ..U.H UaivcII, Kiia. 

Aiiiikltuil Mrccloro of 1‘rmludioii, (timr. Uoiiiithim itnii KioliU...li,. T. ClluscacUiio, Hon., auil 
Muinr tv. GMuMuillii, 

HriiulU .lAsiiiliml Virivhrc of J'mlurUon, tims, Moonthioj and ,'Hu!il/'..,Chait A. Ilakcr. Eyii. and 

a .1. ft. Orluii. Eh(|. ' 

llirei'liir rtf ]'roiluettmi...‘Voritaloce <fc Ali«/’?...A. II. ilall, liui. 

Dtiiidii Hiittlor of ProttHrtlo)i.,.Tnri)rdtM'n A* Arliie!L..Ooimnainlor Oarltnn 0. Hhpramn, n.N. (ocl.) (ii'l,). 
^I«..l3(iiiil JArrclnr of l‘)oincHoo,...VoTvrdjort olid Aliim...l!. A. D. Acliiuil. ICi.ii. 
raiiiiiiiiie H<rllon„.fAeid.-Oommr. W. If. MnUoniitill, n.N.v.u. 

Tiflmiral Adoliur to lt.A.M.... 11. T. [toil, ICaa. 

Dii-ii'lur of l'iadurtian...Aiiiiuimilion...il, 1?. tViiodwaid, Hen. 

DOiiih/ Dimlor of l‘rnitiielimi,..AiitiHuiiitiott...llla1or V. 1.. Wat'iOii, ii.o. 

AashJonl Oitrelor (iii'l.) of l'iiidiielwii...Ai,imimlttoii...rAciil.JL K. 11. JoiHa. ii.n. Iret.). 

DeMu AtslAanl Mteclor of rro<liu:tU)n,..AmmutiUion...H. B. Xtayucr, Emi. 


AiBsnip riumxfOTioN. 

UireetoT of Atrslltp l‘roiluolioti..,¥,, fl. tllvm, h'mi. 

AMiin Koclion,..lKiiig Copt. iSilmul A. D. Maiilcnniiii, u.H. 

Il'iav C'oomr. lliuold Ij, ivoodfoolt. ii.w. 

Ooiamuuler J. lUnlrdlii) IfriUKT, it.K.v.U. 

Alrahip llimiM Scctiou..JSnB. Oommr, JakIIc ItnlitiiR, ii n. 

film, Jjieul. Etadoi'lRlt II. Cl. 'I'liiniT, li.K 
Knt. lAeut, Hoy U. I’aiTy, n.w.o.. n,s. 

Ilmltoiien !tfHioii.,,rjl<'ul. CouMr. Sldnoy tt. rowcoi'li, b.ii.v.b. 

JAoiit. Cliartes A. Hlntor. b.n.v.u. 
hind. Al/nil II. WlilUi. luB.vjt. 
hind, .lolm «. JliiUor, tt.s.v.tt. 
fAl'Ut. CJoclI blRhUlmt, U.M.V,1t. 

Jilivlrio ond IK/r SccUm,,,hleul. ArUinr 1*1:100 1! pml, n.M.v.u. 

liout, AtUiur.1. Oubntno. ii.H.v.B. 

Alrahln Ooiulruclor...O. J. it. UmuilioU, liBii. 

Amitliinl (liimlrurtom...l\. 11. W. HTniiB, S. A. McOivitliy, L. J. BatUoll, fj. riiyno, U. liny, 
A. 1'. Colo, lA Huh^llo, llsara. 

Coals.. .A. It. Wlcillcld, EBa. 

AlrMp I’roiiialloii and Ina>)eolio»...1i. IHirUin Jones Esn. 

Pllalil lAtvt. U. Bntblott. 
hhol. K II, tluivwlili, B.H,y.ii. 

Lititl. pT. I>. OreenwooU. ii.B,v.n. 

Uvb. Ueut. D. Gismvoad. b.b.v.k. 
Admlnialmlliw dtaff OMcer...Maiot S. ItoWiwoa. 

Oilil Aaaiatml to I1.A Bngc, Eaii. 

OhUf nta«iililamm...O. Wnlo, Esa. 


jatalrlel Proirrcm lSiiliin<k’rB...C. F. DomUni!. Ii’sd.. londont w. S. IMwnrds, Msi).. BrimMimo ; .1. ji. 
nnllts, Jilin.. Olamno l 0. Q. Hoiniln, ISen., Blimchestcr ; J. B. Orton, Xnq., Jjarriiiii ; A. Ii. itoniiins, 
Esq., SlteJUeld', Major F. Vf. Yatos, B.iii.. Qrmilliami uud Oaplain Q. IVllsos Youue, Hiiocaslls-oti- 
Xvna, 


BniPYAED IiABOim DBPAETMJJNT. 

Etreolor of tha Shipyard Lobovr llc]jarfi»snl...Slr I.vndcn Macassey, Esn.. R:.ii.iii., ir.o, 

Aaalatatd Direelora...a. r. Itloiriah, Esq. lOmeroi Div.). 

3. E. Jloiid, lisq, (IVclinlonl Dio,). 

0. J. Spencer IZaboar Dio,). 

Vlce-Atlddnil W. lie Balls. m.v.o. (Sulaltlulioii DIv.). 

Major E. Williams (Priority tmil Transfer Jjiv.), 
Siicratary„.U, E. A. IdUlolt, Esq,, i.u.B. {«oO, I tuldliyence 0.ffleer...C, F. FnTtar. 

Aeal. S«cri'(arii.„B. F. Jamrs, Esq. I llalabltklniieiid Ojin<icr„.U, Wntsoii, Esq, 
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SitbelituHoa hut ion. 

Ena, Cufit. iiU,) JuHiior W. A. TiiitulL 
OiHfital Duiaioiu 

Fnpcnntent^nit of Gmoiai fytctJoif,. AV. Wieiieli TiCo» KHa. 

/>upcKn/<‘ui^4>»i nf ifvOoUallOu Ji. llatilihci JjHQ. 

fimisoK AVlckh. 1 . 1 . 

LaliOUf EiPi • «tt, 

HufierinffiUleni hmtl HirK Jt. Pox, Ksa. 

Legal Ass!^liiufs...C. U. \V. J ilinaun, 3^.i • P, BliO'Ood. IStq, 

Tixhnieal Etotston, 

thief TeohiiUnl lnwechr..,A, MeUeimott FJernVe. Psq. 

IhHficctor of iyouini'6 n*orA\,.Litdi/ Ocitriido CraHloul. 

Pi ioi'Uu and Trmmftr Divisimi, 

Aeohitani Hal C7r(s$),..LiettUnani A* Tj> SteuJtoiisc. 

Mlou'ino hn\ c aho been appi^inicJ, or lent from olhir 3)< pit? in,c)ih fve tenipoiary service 
diirino the TF<^*.* 

\V, Adam, J. J, Ttlddleatono. W. Clough, W. Qrahnm. P. Orar, U. Ueywood, J. B, 1J!11, Austlu 
Keudfill, W. Kno^vl(!s. E<i<i£i , Afliu lU Tu Alacoa ley, \V. S. BnLrUltG, IX, A, SharDe, 

IDdas.. Mua K. Toogood, 0. iL Ycatiiuin, 


EUtrlcl Elreclors, 

A. L. Ayre lOlaaoow). 

.T. IQ. UalcGi Uiarrow). 

J. IT. Biowertou (Sotifhamiilon), 
A. VV. Chontlcr (Belfast), 

TA.«Col. W, Ooopor (Lieerpool). 
Lt,'Col. A, Oiidlti (£o»(fon). 

Ena, EeafAdmh (ret,) 0. W. 

Gregory (ry«<?d<>), 

IT. 0, Joklit (UuU). 

Eng, I'avt. (ret.) J, lAiigmald 
(BlmliigAam). 

TT, jr. McOlnro lN«wrw,Ue), 

J. Gordon (Uanlid), 

Eva. Jlear’Atlml, (ret ) A. JS, £. 
Wcataway (Brfrtoi). 

S7Upvard TeoJmicnl Officers, 
Eng. Rear-AdnU. (tel.) J. TI. 

Adams (Oumlce) 

,T, I). Mol). Barbour (TAveipocil). 
R. If. Bothimt (Cardljf). 

II. BnolEuall 

H. G. I>. Cuar {LU'crpool), 

A. Dudgoon iOla^pow), 

J. Duncan (Ab6ttl<en), 

n, 0, PnrduUar UJlasgow). 

J, Grigg iOtamv}). 

J, D, Outbile (Brisco?). 

Jolinoton lliiRhcs (Vclfaaf), 

.7, r. .Tomca (Liverpool), 

G. .ToUtuon (Zondo))), 

1 I. LtUdman (Neweastlc), 

G. AT, Maokay Wunderland), 

J. B. 0. Moekonglo (Olasgm], 

1). M, McKay (Glasgow). 

B. jr. Mills (Nnocaallo). 

F. Mooniom (Oardlff), 

T. 11. Bcath {(Jlasgoio). 


Local Areas. 

P. W. Sbmdy (f^toelehn). 

0. B. Thomas (Lctlh), 

V. Wohsior (GfA«<ww). 

U. P. Wolld (tfum. 

,r, Wllaou (Eihtcl), 

Enolneer Technical Ofiteers. 

AV. Vmlrowfl (LmuJon), 

.T. Bouthrono (JAmpovD, 

R. iiouohcr (Li^udm). 

J. II. ClmuilH.*i«i [Belfast). 

A. Ooidliior (Hum. 
a n. Doldgp (TTnm. 

E. Edwards (MrnUughatn), 

,r. AV. Elliott {Mapchrshe). 

Tj. 1’. G. Evans (fjondon). 

I). Gray (ftculs). 

.T. E. JifUiiiUon (ttanoto). 

G A. Tlait (teeda). 

S. jj. B. llcl)l> (naellopopl), 

(J. !<]. ITcnzoll {Leeds). 

0. S. Iloinn (Aionrh^l^r). 

0. A. lIo>^«rfh (Glaoaow). 

0. 11. tTohn.'ton ((Jlaegois). 

A. MacDonald (G/aSf/mi*). 

G. N. MoVK*ar {(flmnjow) 

AV. Mnrdm'U (,'iufnhtland). 

G. IS. NlcholHOn (Vardilf). 

,J. P. Phillips (NeveuBik). 

.1. H. Bold (OUisffovt). 

(1. B. lllcUntds (Tlimn'itgAarn}. 

A. Bobortwn iOlargmo). 

U, M. Bayers {Lomion), 
a, iT. aswell (Zefds). 

Eng, Be<tr'Adsd. Ucf.) B, ,1. Tonch 
(Soufkamplon). 

O. Turner (Bflslnl). 

W. n. AVfti'wIoJr (Leeds). 


T, Wordo (Eriirrpoo?). 
T, Yorstou 


TMonr EeouMion OMccrs. 
p. Black (Zondon). 

IT. Blair (Jfclfmt). 

,T. Cox (Blnmngliam). 

W, G. Oniiokshaiik ((fUirgow). 

.1, Cuinihigham (liilfast), 

J, Evan^i (Liverpool), 
W.n.FlAierdhtnml). 

W. M. Gibnon (London), 

1\ OiliUtbs (TAurpoul), 

IT. ITndclnn (Cardiff), 

The Bar( o/lIardwUke (LMidon). 

T. D, Hoppol (LmHliin). 

U. A. Herd (Eirmuigham). 

M. Hodgson (Niii'cahllf). 

R. B. Holt (NetimsUf). 

\Y. .T, Jackson (Glasgow). 

II. Ay. Johnson (ilardiff). 

A. AV. R. Kewlcy {AV?fcasHt). 

A. G. Zawri'iico (London). 

kl. LUhgow (Cflusgow). 

A. Magnay (yrtwisdc). 

\A^ Maish (Stndhamplun). 

W. KoPon (Soulhampion). 

Tt. AV. Gft'cn (Liverpool). 

(I. II. PoaTson (ATcwcasdr). 

AV. Ranisdon (TAverpool). 

J. T>, Reca (CantW), 

U. Rbaw (Leeds). 

O. (J. Bled (IVrwMflGiO. 

R. Toimrt (Glaeffow). 

E. J. AVetors (EtsoeastU). 

W. J. AVIiIto 
W* P. AVtlllnins 
J. U. Wood (Glaioov}). 


Ruperlntcndents of Shipvard Lubour. 
Licni.''Colonel w. Cooper (Aforsev). 
LieuL-Oolonel A. Gadlo. 

JBng. Capl. (ecK) J, Tjongmald (SirmingJiam), 
A. U Ayre (Qiaaoow), 

J. E. Baker (Eairow). 

J. H. Brewerbon (SouGiamplon). 

XI. G. Jeken (Hull). 

H. W* Johnson (Oardi^O)* 


Eupeiinkndenls ofShipvard Labour — contd. 
J. M. LUhgOW (Gh(sgow). 

H. n. McClure (E.E. Coast). 

Depulg Chief XioLouf Oioanising Officers. 

ZI. IIodffBon (E,E. Coast). 

W. Nelson (Eoudiamion). 

Transfer Officer 
E. J. 'WnlierB (N.E, Ceeal), 


T 
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matkkialh anu I'luouray djcpau'i'jljsmt. 

Oirietui of Mati'fittU ntul l*riontt/ ..Licut.~Col. It. 3. Huino. 

Pcraonal AaaMaul la JJliecbir...Lte»t. 'V. (1. Itobcvl'ion, it.H.v.u. 

AjalalaiU J)mdorii,.,ISn 0 . Vav>. 'lohii A. iMoIuu'iIh (art.). 

•I. Itagcrs, Mh<(. Uidim Chief CuMlTuctoi), 

M. rLiiffia»i>, Jddq. 

lA RmIUi, Kwi. 

fJetU-.Cum. A. At. MiicUoliril, it.N.v.n. 

Ihviilii laiiiefani l>ireelort..Jitnr. Com. tlriiry U. Aimluy lad.) iemaov.). 

.1. II. Hkcltoii. 

Oaiit. iVilihyiO). 

Atlciun Jiumli'y. I'lutl. 

Afintljiifihtittw o)t>1 Ttehniciii Aatiotaiila...lAiul. L. NIiMill. Hnb. FAiiil. W. 3?. HuKilcn it.K.v.n.* 
Heo. i.mit. A. Mllivor, iS<'(. bifitl. (i. II. N. TUi>ii»imi\i, fill). lA EJ. Kiumtk'iu, u.ii.. 
A't’ii. t.iiitf A. <). Muvor, tt.li., .1. P. PowHl, M. Jiiiilpor, l>. Oiiiiioioii, It. 0. irawthoni 
K. JIdMit.R . 1 . AiJcirrlirlil, 0. Mcllui-oii, It. 1*. l‘iuU>iiry,iliinJiJiuiTurjir'r,lt.ll.1)ioilli),J'l6aiti. 
titulidicitl Am!.lnnt>...U. U. TiiUIi, I4wi. 

Ainidiinl Pnumahr ..0. H. ('lrau‘lM)ii. 
lifiiuiliut of Aeroiiiila ..(I. \V. ilrowu titt’f.l. 

S 'ri'iiiiiy. (Jlcilkii, l>n 'I'uiuiiy. WuiiK'u OIvilw and 'J'yiihlu. 


HTATJS'i’KjK PEVAimUilN’J.’. 

Mieelor of SI<iUal!m...liiaiU.-(.'oL J. (}. ilrli.iirell, D.a.o. 
Detniv l>lreelor...{aful. U. Al.'U'iao. 

IJeada of Hiethmo—lAeut. .7. O. M. lliitti'rworlh. 

2uil l.tcHt. J. llaiubly, 

•T. N. Elriiuluii. itai. 

A. I'l. ICIrkiiH. I'lBd. 

W. J). Dumcld, liiKl. 

U. Oollliin, 1 ^ 1 . 

Aa.>l. I’aiim. B.Ar,«....WIIHiun II. Auhtii'P. 


iflNANOIC I7XVIHJ0N 

AuMniil Aeeouill<iiU.('oural...A. Uuiiiilunii, Bnt|. (iii’l.). 
fluvtnnbndimi UhTh...\. XI. At. Pox. Tlwi. iurl.). 
llomhf Aeeoimh OlPocra in <hai</o of llrnnehe«.„\V, J. llcnii. J'lud. (aol.l : U. (1. rolicu, JEmi. (nd.). 
Dofiuiii .leeamla OffleeiJ..,ll. II. lUIn, Pan. (ttd.) ; 0. IT. Cuiirt, Jikiu. iwl,), 

W. J. H. (XrvCfllmid. I!hi 1. (ncf.l. 

Aesiilaiii Aaaiml» OMleorii...lt. II. Westlnke. Mm. ! U. 31. Donny, iSw. («eU iloatfrom 
Xliluiul ilrvenHcl : P. 11. Joluiaun, Ilgii. (lent from Inland Jtcvemie). 

AssManI MJHiemr Aamnlo OjOhm [lontiv Inepator af]3ockvarilIlJstimseAeeottnta)...M. Hall. J<lsq. 
AsiUtant Awiltiirii (lent from Uaiional laearanoe AuMt J)evarlmcnt),..A. J. CaiiiRi, A. K. CodrI, 

II. Ii'oidda. Xj. U. Ullieon, IE. Q. EDucb. A. I’aitc, Ehheb. 

A UttltittylBluR AGBlilauA ulnkii. 1 AaalBtattli Clnlc, 1 lUraa AcoountanE Clrak. Ifl Tciuvoiacy Clcrlca 
APHlatanlNi 7 'I'onponity Awblant Aooountants. 24 Xompoiaty Men dorlia, 2 iBKhci Grade Wouicii 
Olurks, 70 Teniporniy Wooiod Olerlis and Typlatm. and IC linprovias and Hoy dvrliB. 

( IKilA the emepUm of (ho AtoL Expense Acooimis O0en, the Staff of this Sivlson am 
also ohoion wider the Mott, of the Ac<mntanl.Gentral.) 


OOSHNCIS INVESTIGATION DIVISION. 


Adiiisor upon Cools of Prodaalionx A j. Tpldnnnv v«n iro* 

Asslolant Aocouni (feneral WWnuoy, E«a.. y.o.A. lai /.). 

JJrptdp.,,lf. W, Papworth, Esq., A.S.A.A. (Aeliiia Supcrintmdtm Oloii). 

Heads of Seotlons,„0. D. Hritton, Emi., A.a.A. 

W. Ellea run, m., a.0.a. 

F. N, EldBon, Enq. ir.o.A. 

0. IL Olddrld, Esq., a.c.a. 

II. 7. Palmer, Esq., a.c.a. 

0. 3, Sturt, ERq., A.a.A.A. (Aellna Asslslml Accounts Offlret). 
Assislant Audilore (lent from If al tonal Insurance AwiU Dept.) . . . J. A. OlarknoD, A.a. AA, • W, Ii. Naiainelll, 
A.B.A.A., 3. Wblnoup, A.a.A.A.. lEsare, 


Suporisdeniltui Ariiountiints...U. A. IllaekXotd, A.a.A. : D. M. Entclior, a.b.a.a. ! E. II. Nlcloion, A.O.A. ; 

W. 3. PlillUpii. A.a.A.A. ; II. 0. Pocoolc. A.B.A.A. ; M. I'riee, r.a.A. i I*. TV. Xtuublo, 
A.' A ■ J 0. W. W'“toii. • 0.’.i n. O. Wllfliio, p,0.* , ’ iqts. 
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I'l. Bilker, a.ua ; A. B. Uayley. a.i'.a. ; N. Bull, O.A. : II. B. BiRen, a.i'.a. . \V. II. 
Oonper. A.a.A.A. ! J. DicKson, aA. : II. V. JMwiirdB, a.o.a. : 1', JiulluBtou. a.o,a : 
A. Fioldlim, A.O.A. : n. Gannan. A.0 A. : Jl. a. Giooiislilclds. o.A, : 0. T. Orinies. a.p a, : 
A. IfuBkInB. A.H. i.A. ; li. C. Howard. A.fl.A.A. : .1. A. lioivoock, asa.a. ; U. XaiUer, 
A.a A A. : W. B. MaiiBilI. ARA.A. : W. J. Motion, a.s.a a. : (i, T. Needluim. a.oa. 1 
U. V. OlilDcld, A.i}.k. ; .1. PoUer, A.B.A.A.t U, Bmltb, A.0.k.; <T, S. Btuart, A.a.A.A, : 
JO. M. T.iylor, A.a.A. ; R. S. Towson, A.O.A,: H. Iivccdale. A.ai. ; P. II. Walkot, 
AS. 1 , 1 . ; O. C. WIllBon. ir.s.A.A.: 10. G. Wolfe, A.o. i. : T. C. WliIttakGr, a,s.a.a., JOeqre. 
61 'rempor,ir 7 ABslataut Aeunnnlanlfl. 1 Tcranoinry Man Oleik, 26 TiinpornTy Women Clerks, 6 Boy 
Clerka, U1 Third Orado Clerks and Becorders. 


DEPAETJEENT OF THF DIREOIOE OP NAVAL OKDNANOE. 


Birertoreilfaval Ordiumci,..Oaptat» Frcdotlo 0. Dtoycr, o.B. 
Astklanl-Vlrecior of Natal Orilfumeo...Cai>lain .Toseph C. W. Ucnlcy. 
Atiiit/ants ia Ntreetor of Naval Ordnaner. 


Commander Oharlcn A. Soal.1,. 

lOdwanl 0. Uoctirane. 

Jsham W. Gibson, m.v.o, 

Bernard \V. 01. Fairbairu. 
Areldbald GilhcrI. (arU. 

ISdwiinl (t. do S. .fiilios-lluijbao. 
lU) Slanlfy T. n. Wilton. 


Oommaniler (0) Gerald P. TAUiitburst, n.s.o (/emti.l 
Oommr, lt.N,1'.lt. John 0. lleDdcrson tael.). 
JAeut. Walter B. Ollbeit, 

WlIIlo D. Ellroy, n.ir.r.B. Uemvv.). 
Stdi-Llrut. W. n. J, BIrlilee. n.N.v.n UemM,\, 
OhieJ Otmner Uerbert U. .Telian. 

Commnmlmei Armourer Briieet Addy. 


LieulenaiiJ...Frcdotick .T. FaynA 

Malculm A. McAeiUBle. 


Ena. (Japlala Tbomas TOiniue t/eiimi/ 1. 
Ueary Wall. 


Ji'na. Commander William Hart. 


Simneet Intpecton. 

Nnti. Commnndrr VValler G. EJeppel. 

Freilerluli 0. 11. Palon lleiiipi/.l, 
letedoriek itobcttsoa (octl. 

Una. Xiienl.-Com, Blanlcy W. Cooke. 


Chief fntpeelm of Naval Oidiiuiiee...Vooimanr2er larU John A. Pnncaii. o.B. 
AttUlanlt la Chief Impeetor of Naval Otinaim ...Commander IJrnry 0. E. Bovaii (reU. 

Commander Balpb Q, Binwlddy. 
Commondir 1 aaUo .T. T>. tlammond (rtl.l. 
Commander (aet.) John A. L. Xlay. 
CaplttlH Frceiiiaii O. N. Bishop, i(.u.A. 

A. IT. Dodd, Esq. 

Emmuier of Chin.llIowUim AeaKnls...A. 11. TlnlUeld. Bed. (net.), 

Eramiiicr of ffiai-Ummiino B’o>l!...'W. R. I). llclmer. Ban. (nel.) ttempp.). 

The foltoivimi mnUeinim hii'i been lent for special serrfce dm ina Ike rror..,J. Btoiey. Ena. 
Naval Ofhem emploiied on Inspiclim end Ikrperimenlal Ordnance Duties. 
Xfadir Chief Inspector of Naval Ordnance : — 

Inspector of /lteel,..Gom«ia>ulrT llarold 0. Jackson (reU. 

Deputy Inspector of Stecl..,Vulonel J. R. J. Jocelyn, »,A, Iret.l. 

Owiliun Inspcelor of Bleel.,.DIeut, 1). K. Uorwond, 

Aetino Inspcelor uf Steel... Commanilor (ocl.) Llewellyn E. U. Llewellyn Irrl.l. 


Aeelslant Inspectors of Sleet. 


.Idmiial (Til.) Sir IMimmd 8. Poe, a.o v.o., K.an. 
ifajordleneral B. Wuuo, t.,n„ n.i. thinpv.). 

Oaptaia 11. B. Braus, ink. (ril.). 

William I[. M. Danloll, n.H. (ret.). 

(llaude AV. M. Floudcrlualh, ii.N. (ret.) 
William U. ir. Taylor. n.N. Ifc*.). 
Commander Henry TUomi'son tret,), 

Oliarlcs 1C. Mcadluiii (rcl.l. 

John Tl. Dray tut.). 

T. a. Ocnch tEmera.). 

A XT. Trcinaytio (rcl.l. 

ItCKinald 0. Xlreutou tDinen,). 
Commander W. F. OBhoruo, o.B., tret.). 

Lleut.-Oon, Arthur AV. Tomllnsen, 

Prank It. WUUs. 

Queb ,T. Otr (ret.). 

John O. M. Mollardy trel.). 

Boborb F. Veaaey (ici.). 

Allstor W- Mollonald (ret.). 

Italph B. Bodllly («(.). 

WUllara tl. Oallwdl treU. 

Kenry L. Olieston (Emcm.) tael,). 
FtodoriokJ. Xlavls, «,d., (rel.), 

W. E. Oauipbea jrci.), 

W. 0. It. Cteo (re/.). 

ffanner (M(.) Ei 


Zleat.-Com. John tl. C. Onllvy tret,). ' 

Itoberb A. 0. Montaiiu (ret,). 

Lieut. Bobort J. Bwesl (rct.l. 

Lind. R,N.R. Beauebainp FI. Venner (ret), 

Xlriif. R.N.t'.R. Tom M. Cbaiubrrs, 

OoJoBi'I (Icmp. XJriff.-Ofa.) Cooper Penrose, b.b. 
Colonel 0. 1/. Boblnson (ret) ttenvPV.), 

AV. U. WilUaniB, o.u.O. 

II. B. OIlTler. 

X>. A. Mills, 0 . 11 . (rcf.l. 

A. Ii. Hobi, B.B. tret). 

M. If. Purcell, b.ij. trot.). 

W. lluekisson. r.u.o., imi. Int). 

Rt, Co). B, V. Tlmniton, n.A. (teinpy.i. 

Ri. Col, U. 0. Nelson, n.A. (lenm.). 

Lieiil.-Col, 0, Maoklnlay, b,a, (ret) ((enipv.). 

F. II. Eliott, O.B.I,. I, A, (ret.) (lempy.), 
Allan AVadinnie tiempu.). 

A. Traceiy ttempy.). 

Major iB HI, Lt, Col Fredorlek h. Bibblee, n,i[,A> 
JUTaJer Oharles A. Bishoin b.u.a. 

B. E. FllsRorald-Lombard (retl. 

Captain a B. Maephetson Urant Uenvpv.). 

Captain AUred J), E. Qodtrar. i<,lt.A, 

(laptsln A. J. BeckeU, n.B. 

aid W, Lavimoe. 
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V7»*J follofi'ittg iH'ullcnn rt hi‘cn for A.rmVv (ftiroii/ thi' ; 

H, Ji. [iowi’ll* <F. W. (JN'HIU’U. lii. ir. Di'niio. T. T. H. K. b'ox. II. TI. llallH. C). <1. HIU. W. 1(. 0. 

IJiH'liln, l>.r< (). ir. tvJitiOji. L T. ^nrvH A. •loJiimon, t1, U K1f>lo, K J^dUc. A< U. Ia^iv r«oii]/i 
Alack4Mr/.lu, li. (\laslli). O. n. tl. K. a. H. NiipUt, I?. I). I'loMw l^richartl, 

<>. WcHkim |livi)i>^oy. 0. Hi’finiaji. T. VV^ J, W. hlliitr), IL. b. Titiiidi Wtiljon, U. Tiujiiiiaii, 

Wui'uy. (). IL, luul II. \Vhii\ l^(|ru 

hmt ffoui Home OOhr. 

If. T<>l>(i!iiiii K. It. lloiUHitl;. (J. r^nwr, <1. O. .'iiiMiicr, K. Ta MctMtliii, CJ. !<’. Ihuilcr, W. U. 

\V* 'J'linuir, ir. Ilnwri). A. A. llt'PhmiuO. II. Taylor, (j. I'l. Vliiiuho, W. CoukulioLlr, A, Kothor- 
ln<<tiaiu. ii. I>. iLouiiui, JL< T. niid W* <1* I^v.iUii. KEoiro. 

i>}. II. (J. No\vl)\% MHa., Vt'imfi/ Ott’fhhe OaJ.), niolt^r Iho Iiiiiu'otor of OLcnl. Bhonield 
(luub fiuin tlio N.^UolUll ilciillh Jiymruiici) U)iniiiu.). 

Vntkt H'or 0/ff*'e. 

Hoiifth. An’liihnlU i), fInoUlcn (<i«M ifeLb I Afajor JAfni.'Otil.) NnUuuiloI if'. 

\inh»t H Uuu'V K. Blcphciw. ) Tj'oi/iiiuit. ».») A. 

The foKomim/ i/LHifeui<*it /lavafjcm amMtiUntfor fciiiporuru serviet ifuriua flic ll'cii : 

J. h. li. JacUaud. a. MeL^hiriiim. aiul P. Jt. (JunrHoy. Euuifl. 

SU'Horintflmtln-a (7I(N*A;...Thoiuftfi O. Anilotnon. 'Ukii* 

Dmitu UtipcrinleiKihtff Ohvb...W, P. TJiiniuIti. TJjiu. (orl,). 

SuinrliUtHtdiitd Ofcrfytr.^.A. O. Jfaaift <aei.U If. Montsatu B. W. 6'mlfii (to I ) (ixtd! 

<k BbcvoiiA Inttf.}, IS.S(iia. 

i Hotioml Olvliilon Clorlt. OdoIcfArd Olorkn (tnefwHiiff A'Jina) icimb (imdo 1. BuCiond (liadc 8»Thii(I 
<iiu<lu 8, 'l?(’mi>orai'|r Cl<*rlni and Jloyu UruuicUtAtneu 7. 


BuvcrUileiuftiiit ofOrdnnnee iitor£e..AlavUiin Ilerbirfe Tl. Nwbmy. u.n. 

TlnoiUu Buiicrlutf'ivtfnt ofOfdnanac 8torefi...J1. irathoin. i.n.o. (act). 

Ajhiifiint fiiwwUilauleiitj u/ OrUaance Hl<n‘Ci...A. AIcli'artRnft ineU. 

ik 3*}. \V(nKhvarcl (rto4,), Kaijra, 

NiVHif OKfiwtcc Bfvie OJJ{i'<ra...W. A« Mortimrr (tfcf.), W. Ilovvo N. TUuiiiw 
W. VtvuidiAU (<(•7.), niMi K. NV. WluuliliHif l<lJurH. 

Ihoulu flultinim Hhrii OMh'tiFS...\y, W. Kyloa Uiok), II. (I. UIIjIm*!'! 

(i II. Atunay jmhI A. T. lUed» Mmjrii. 

.Ii W<tA/ Nliird if. Deitrd W. !•>. IKiTUtn (oW.), J. A. ICulKUtlvy M). 

I'!. W. lauulH} ittiU, <k Htuiiiroiil I(n7.}» j<). 11. PrldUon ((Kill)* 
un<i V.. r.. 'rouriiiiy, 

/'/xuiuimrfl of (tufunme }\'</tk.,AV, l>. ilvAim (hcI.) inul L*. J. Vuyuv, X^mcuu. (i«M. 

J (jrdwiiou Dx'pofc Cicrii, MM Orodu. 

H (K'ditanco Di iHd Olcrbif, Mint tirade (nr/.), 
fi ardniiuco ^'coud ifrAdu (uc/.). 

3 Ordiioitco Ouuob Olorlta, TlUrd UraClo. 

5 OrUimnco Utpol Olorlw, OlUrd (>rad» Ifusi.). 

1 AadHtaiit (Jltirk. 

^3 'Cuiriiiomry lllrod ISxtra CltirJxB. 

31 Ttjituiuraty Womuu. Ulorba. 

3 Hoy Ulvrlsi} And Boy 


Aellnff AmUM Orthiaaw Sl^rs 0/floe>\..,Shp.ffl<id...Q. Swift* ICsq. 
ChU'f Unmfiuy* HtKt. 


U'ftc /ntJoioUtu have bem appvhHedfor npu'ial Itmvwufv seiokc : 
Hr. 0. >VcUmi&»n, 

Hr. Ida S. MaulOAii* U. Bavloa* B. O. ilnlnbrldso, and IT, Sidurii. liunm. 


BBPABTiHiJlNT OJT TilH DIRBCl’Oil OF TOmiSDOES AKO DlINlNtl. 

Uireclor of I'anmloes mvl Minin'/ Xenr^Admlral 27te linn. liJdw'arci S. lilUUerbcrt. 

Bcordwy 

Assiainnt Direchr (T). | DIrrotor (fit), 

OaiMti AlBOiuon U. 0. Canay. 1 Oaptalp P. SUlrley ijUcliAcUl-Bptur. um.Q.* 1).h.o. 

Asflisfaul JibreeiOT (D C&|)toiH Vernon 11. 8. llacBftVd. 
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A’umZ BU18. 


Uphy H. Phlpps-TIoinby, o.M.n. 

iimpu.) 

CafltaU ....Onuloii (J, Francr (ret.). 

Bryan G. CJoflficy'Li’iUiri'icll, r.v.o., 

Wl.). 

Conmantlcr ...Tflvan <J. JBuibnry. 

(.leoJhey 0. Candy. 

'llioniftB Jl. Fionlc. 

Malcolm K. Oraiit (r^/.). 

Jloborb AV. Daleet/}’, n.H.o. 

Corard B. DIlov (t^O. 

Cl’) ArclilhaM A. T oveftt-Cameron. 
ilobcri. «l. llowiiril (fiM. 
Bi0»f.'(?ojn)»r«OliarIu.s O. Alo^nndrr. 

Sorbi'Am Vl^iie. 

fAeutenant ...Pati'Ick P. Colonian. 


LiiufHifint Itodolpli ir. F. (lG Salb'i n **.< 

AIM J. TtlikiJ. 

IToiiy fllmppon, 
rkiif. AFi. AV. 'i'ajloT. 

^RohotL J. Oarniniei'a, 
JnlmJt. I\. VHiuoford. 

Ena. Coftl F. . 1 . Monio 

Jn^peelor oj Mdip \ 

Em C 0 />i/iir....CliAilGg J. M. AValliiuu. 

KOward 0. TTefford. 

Alfred R. IC(‘iii]d. 

A'’ei'iion A. A. Ter A%n. 
Ch.QHHu/'r ...i7anirflAA’'ou(l. 

Om7itr .Lrojuud JIei>ion. 

AVnltor TlioiOFtoort. 

AVaUcr F. vViUliiuiPOi). 


C7(v» ataff. 

Divulu aupMtUeniino Clerk lad.) P. 11. Ooumlin. ICsQ- 

Insiwlor of Afities <6: MiMnc Gear ..AC. Pearce, AVo. 

1 Dockyard Olork. Flmb Onule (tzrf.}. 

3 Dockyard Cicrlca. Rooond Gradi» Ufcl.). 

1 Dockyard Clerk. Clliirtl (Inuld. 

1 Dockyard (Jiurk, ITiltd Otade iatU. 

2 Dianghfcaincii. 

G Temporary Clerks. 


Tonmoo SxoitB Dn'i^iON. 

Suverlntfnd^nl nf Tontfdo Slotfs Prcdcilrk A^^'ard, Kna. 

Aenlstant auprriniendent of Torpedo Stores T. AV. MUlmcr, Eaq. 

Torpedo Slora OJHcer I. AV. Uollard, Fmi. (cef.). 

Deputy Torvedo Htnre OMcere,..., U. 0 . Oiiseiw («r<,) andArV.E. Fuller (arMEHUrs. 

Torpedo Store Oj/leera EvauB (ocf.l {tompv.) and V. Btolcod (uet,) 

2 Torpedo Dopob CloikR, Mr^ Qrnde (acf.) 

8 Torpedo Depot Oletlm. Second Qrade iaelX 
18 Temporary Ulcod Exti'a Clerks. 

11 Temporary Women Olexke. 

6 Boy Clerks and Boy WrlbcM. 


AIR DEPARTMENT. 

Chief of Naval Air Serulm (Fifth Sea Lord) ,.,Commodore Godfrey M. Paine* o.u., w.v.o. 

of Air Serolwa <md Naval Aunt, to Nljlh 5coJ cavWn Arthw V. Vyvyan. D.8.O. 

Civil Aaoislani to O.N.A.S W. A. I. Bliorto. Efin. (Lent Coidrothr's 

DepL) 

F. a. 0. Voime. Esa. (ae/.l 

Seoretary to C.N,A,a ..Blajf ToVfUr C. A. Bliove. 


/IsfiBkwI to C.N.A a Triw Vopfoin IT. D. BiIrrh. 

Capfaift Supt. for jlieshipfi iriw Captain E, M. Malfclni^d* r h 0 . 

Altai, Hxipt. for Eaoinea n*iHi/ Cuum<ttult.r (K) AV, Itilyt-'i knf.), 

Dereonal Offidain John J). 3 ildmndfi» r.n. 

Deraonnt (Jonimander , S’tpmdrw CopmuiHtfer »1. AV. 0. Dalglktdi. 

.drmaweMf C<ip/ni« Captain iatt.) Ilvp. Aitlixn Btop/onl. 


Coumaadtr TI, T. A. Ufi-mnnuet. 

A. D. AVanlngton-Morrlfi. 


lA A. Brock {/(cf.). 
J. li. Forbes* 

A. M. luuffinoro. 


J. Bird (acL). 

D. JUrdC'Tliiornsnn. 


irkw Ommwaiidi'w. 

*1. 1). ABickwortli. 
Francln iiaidcen (nol.). 

Swadrott (foniMmuhre, 
D. Rra<^Ic, 

The htmtir o/SeuiDni. 


E. J). M. Rnhertnon. 
II. Ij. Wocdi'ock. 

.1. P. AVlk’on, 


T. A. Datolielor. 

(1. AV. Oranncld. 
AV. P. Crom (or/.) 


FlloM Coimmmieraa 

R. y, *S. rif#ille, i>.B a 
Ji\ AV. DnwiT. 

R. R. IVnny. 


F/. J. O. RDberts. 


i!l»pIneer.£IeHf£»a?{f * F. W. Seaiif (aul.). 
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U P. M. Aloxiuulor. 

Mlohl Lhitftnavia, 

XX. B. fl. Orwlg. 

■R. A. BrUl. 

H. P. <nirt‘io. 

11 'P.JonM. 

<}. O. Biinpfion, n S.o. 

Al. J. (}, Day. 

R. NKon 

it. U Bmi. n B.('. 

i>. dill 

ft. <1. <)iuin.inner. 

i>. (\ \Va\l<‘M. 

W. ll. ilji'i'i. 

«1. M. PiilcitaiiL 

A, W. MUlliVlIlO. 

Ohsrtver TAnit... 

R P. THinor. 


Sub-hlriits 



A. W. K.iy. 


J*. C 0, poHHiuan. 


ir. J. ! 

|{()iU3ll. 

W. K TJ. All 111. 

IFdimn^ OMrtis iZiul outUt). 

W. <1. 

o.y.MiWio\v. 

<K 11. Ihduii. 

w. r. oiiith. 

0. W. Pkltoek. 

■). M I'nII 

A. Doaktii 

A Jl UrilMloiu*. 

0. h\ (kilo. 

A. U. iOllD. 

W, ll(MUlli.lw. 

J. 

.1. Tlohbii. 

A Blihoj. 

j. V. OllIllllB. 

If. ,1. fluopor. 


A. W. l'’mn*r | 

(loinmawlfT, B N, T.B. 

0. IT Mi*nieB. I 

J. 14. BIooId. 

<1. liohiu^. 1 

(J. it, AllltOUn 

1 

J, UUlB. 
T,irut,-Ooi»manilcr$t 
it. T. ICoiulllon. 

ti. 0. Nellimn. 

M. It. l\ AlUn. 

J. IIIUb. 

W. B. Platsttir. 

C)f 11. Aixiruwe. 

B. TV. Ilonartb. 

II. M. T. BePH. 

J. luilll'. 

la. JlOKit. 

.1. 1). K. Itc.iUor. 

.1. rc. ourwon. 

(i. iwoiitu 

■t. U. Mavai!o (act.!. 

if. B. I'l. Jiftvta (Art.). 

H. It. Iiowcock. 

C. V. Btcole. 

H. T. Dodkiay. 

<4. MoAlDliiu. 

it. 0. Wmiftiiw. 

H. ploivw. 

T. A. Hoiioitton. 

li. JD. Wimpurla. 

J. M. Ii'rtt'ii'r. 

0. J. Miu-ait. 

0. W. UiHublc. 

IT. B. ttorbnrjf. 


T.. ('. Abbott. 

TAeulemmts, 

It. It. llAilanil. 

A .r. Oaboin. 

(1. .1. n. AlsMid. 

la. il. Ilnwntlh. 

(i. ff. T. Owen. 

If. A. Dnbhvlii. 

tl. Ilweltmi. 

T. A. Parlccr. 

II. ilAtiltOlll. 

J. IK llodlor. 

1>. R. Pan y- Jmios. 

M. Cl. illMco. 

H. R. Iloiumlngwny* 

W. »T. Polybunk. 

•1 1*. Honikt). 

H. R. iniL 

O. il. i'liwell. 

H. V. Itrtinn. 

J. B.ll<»nior. 

If. tt. M. Vykp. 

W. iltirkluNhaw. ' 

T. 0 . n. Ilwiko. 

J. Jlec. 

.f. J). ItltfchT. 

IT. ilonu*. ! 

A. 1*. item. 

B. i«. W. lliitt. 

i4. 0 . iloiBloy* 1 

A. i'l. JJeed 

11. (Jiuuvvou-Kwa^^. 1 

ilv flowfutl. 1 

JK It. ItlRby. 

tT. I'l. (hirintchai'l. 

I>. U. H. Jlnmc. 

U. V. iloclio. 

W. II. CU-BH. 

A* *1* JltllBt. 

Xi. Bi’oioian. 

W.Oolt'. 

Iv* n. Ronucdy-Hkfption. 

W* HUPari'r. 

T. A. Colion* 

A. J. &. KeniioD. 

(1. i.i> Rhi'pboi'd. 

•7. XU CntJn. 

\y. n. M. Knox. 

it. a 11. 0. Biiiclnir. 

iT* O. T, f'rnwlorO* 

W, A. Jjawronc'i*. 

N. Blwlilen. 

U. ikttwlpy, 

0. Ttayedl Appf). 

0. A. Hlator. 

H. Ciirtii. 
n. K. D'Arcy 

C. W. Xirator. 

A. XP, XL Binailplrpc; 

M. V. la. I«T«»ra. 

lb Biilnic. 

A. J<.U(i.vK 

0* iitglitfoot. 

It. 11. Hnrasis. 

1’. M. Dilvoflli. 

A. It. ]fOW. 

A. M. HtCfde. 

U. DlHKl. 

W. MoBoiyop. 

0. HncUliiB. 

A. <1. iitoiinllolil. 

li). AliuiBbrldiio. 

j. A. 0, RiunnCr. 

J. V. Mluilon. 

M. MOTiklOD. 

1’. «l. IT. Hiuiinor. 

W> 0. llivaiiH. 

W.L.Marali. 

it. Rb. 0. Ttilboyii. 

IT. ItVOD. 

O. H. Uniian. 

i'l, Tf. Taylor. 

N. HftWlCDS. 

J. T. Mivttliows. 

A. K. U'ouliiiIn>Binl(li 

P. If. R. PrAH&r. 

It. T. UeLhoM. 

0. II. Tyjjor. 

N. 11. ttoUcr. 

T. B. Aleyor. 

J3. Cl. miJcor. 

.T. Jl. aibb 

M. J. 11. Molynnjx,'' 

IT. N Waibnrtmi. 

It. n. N. Gltlmoio. 

J. W. Afooro. 

W. O. .t. WniUlu. 

S. Gond. 

V. U. Moro. 

U. A. Watte. 

a. AT. onraon. 

N* P. Monls. 

l'. TVciliwott. 

T. it. Unuit. 

W. A. Morrison. 

A. (I. TVbilo. 

w. 0 Ctail. 

B. JT. Mullanl. 

O. WikkT. 

J. iQ. A. Oreator^x. 

N. 1). Newftll. 

N. ir. Wood. 

J. D. Greenwood. 

A. D. Newbury. 

’J. »1. WllBOU. 1 

J. W* Origga. ' 

a', I» Oliver. 

11. 0. WriBbt. 

Hon, li, O. W. Onent.! 

It* B. Ollerennliaw. 

P* XCallom. 

J. U* Onouby. 
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F, A. 'Hai'ton. 

A, Uerry. 

B. U. Cain. 

IT. Ohuvchniaii. 
11. 1‘1. Coolc. 

A. B, OavlM. 

B. M. J. Davis. 


Siaff Pamastrf, n.NJt B, P. Carter. 


1 r. A. Kvain. 
T. P. Piancifl. 
H. (Iilimaii. 

J), <?cccnw<vMl, 
.r, IL Giilta. 

O. UairK 
11. \V. Hem. 


K. A. IToRliton. 
D. C. Uubbaril. 
,T. J.ORie. 

D. y. JniekinR. 
W. B. Hinclali. 
C. it. dUuncr. 
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Ami. Paym. It,y,R. 

0. F. Oraon, | N. C. I. PubUo. 


AMt. Pavm, It.N.V.It,.., 

m Tflfi). JI.N.R 

2n(! Uciil 


.T. P. togara. 

F,. S. UeT^coa. 
.A, Baif, 


OlvllSlaff. 


Bepytv Suvn'mtfndlna CUrJca...'E. W. Qplffln and 
Vf. A. Woarow (orf.) Kaara 
ChleJ ]Sxaminer...3. H. Jonea, Faq. (ai'f.) 

from Inland Rivmut). 

R,Timiner...O. II. Flf^ner, Eaa. Me/,) 

(Lent from Inland Reuaaif.) 
rnapeelor 0/ Aircraft ATma«u'nt...R. D. Dow. Eaq. 
'i Minor flkit Oletlin (nel.). 

4 Socaiid UlvMon Ulcrlu (2 aetv'mo with 
Army). 


3 Aaalatant Glcrira (1 acreinir tvif/i Ai tny), 

1 Extra made, lab Glivia. 

1 XempT. Arooimtniit Clark. I at ClaiiB. 

2 Aasb. Inapactora ot Alraraft Aiiiumpnl. 

81 'Jamporaiy morka. 

3 Temporary Woiucu marks, UlRber (irnila, 
73 Tempomry 'VVomcn Glarka. 

7 Boy Clarks. 

4 DraiiKlitanion. 



id) ADMIRALTY, END OF NOVEMBER, 1918. 

Ji'ir I Hid Ki>itlaa/l CliM oSIhoNaral Hlcff. Ailmiml flir Riflulyii Ji. Womytis. it.Oii.. o.M.a., ii.v.o. 


TIIU NAVAL STAFl'. 

Dfflultl of thi> Ifamt .S/irff" .... .Viec-Adniiial (ai / } Sv<I>*ov n. P’remiiiH.lf', r ij.. ir.v.o. 

A/isitfiinf OhkJ nf Ike Nunil Hhit I' loe- Admiral Hir jMcmhiiIit 1.. Duff. it.tMi. 

hemtv fllikf nf the ii'aiitti RUill Itrar- Admiral tfeiborb O. W. lliipi'. O.U. 


OPJCRATIONfl DIVIfUON. 

Viirclors <)/(/)« Opfraliann Dlvinlan Caidnln Chtiilort P. R. C’oncip. P.H.n. 

Vaidaln Alfri'ii D. P. I). Poiniil. 

Tiriadu Dlrrrford <■/ (he Oiieratinna JJli hhm (la/daln liL-miirU St. Cl. Oollatil, p.R.o. 

('lailaln Ailliiir flo K.. L. Mav. 

AiiMiiiil Jltieelm n/lhe Oiimlions Jiirhion Caiihilii lloiuv H. P. Aylmur. 

IAtiil.'Vol, Vl'.iltcr T. 0. .ToiU'U. Ii.s.n,, ii.jt.L.!. 


Nnml and itmlnr Hlalf. 


Caidnln II. I’. Illulton (irt.). 

(IHV H. MiHRtnii Uuld. 

(Icoi'ti' 'P. 0. P. Hwalioy, u.RO. 

lU'iliwtd. .1. (imuto.'l.l. 

fommandiv donrm'l''. It. IWwanKVilllm. 
llutiU T. Hiirtlttiul. 

|j(<(iiini<l lloiiliinon (rtfl.I. 
Ilotity P. II. Walti'IU'Id. 
'I'lioiiui'i K. I*. Llalvpvl. 


I'ttmmr, The Pnte <•/ HiiLUfivliuul. 

It. JIaiiilHoii (nil.). 

CIcK/.-UiiM Mi'lTlllc A. JJam. 

dlajar R.A.If. Ilamlil 1. lioar. 
r.hul. «.JT.I' It. .‘Ildiipy T. Miiiiln. 

CapIrtlB R..I.P. I'yill S. doiWnnl. 

Tltuiuad O. HiMiiwiiy. 
OiiirlcR .1. 'J'utiiur. 


Clril Rtaff. 


mart Clerk In iriiarar ic. T). Itollpy. I!h( 1 . hid ). 

(And for Clnniniy «i«I ToriieJo Jilvkim.) 


I Minor Hlftit Clerk (art.). 
I ilcrnnil Jllvldlon Olork. 
!) AseHtwil. CleikB. 


1 OondiIcntM Sliuillinnd Mrllcr. 
1 Amniiiliuit ricik, 

10 'rcmimiiiry dlL'il.B. 
d Woinon C-lrakB. 


Carloaraiiher...A. V, ClIIiBon, Ren. 


PLANS DIVISION. 

Dircrtar of Plans Oatdain Oyrll T. M. Tnllrr, ci.u.Q.. ii.s,n. 

f Captain Bnirniir M. Oolyln. 

Amtelant Dln’dlors of Plam Onpluiu Eriiaeth O. JI. Urvnr. 

i.O«iiloi« Alfred Jf. B, Cwiioiitur r.o. 


Kami and Marine Staff. 


Commndrr Alfred n. Taylor. 

nenry T. DotllnB, P.S.O. 
CBlonri S.A.P. dncll .1. Ii'IHstninBO-Mitlone. 
hleidcnani Clinrlca VI, ]<, Meyni II. 


TAail. n.lf.r.R. Ifnsh Mlnkk'n). 

lA-Oed. Lewh S. T. ItnllliHvy, v.o., u.ii.. b.iit. 

Major flod/rryP. Onin, 

Piiwm. tkai.-Vommr. Eniost, D. (I. dollen (nr/.). 
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Cwil SlaJ/. 

Staff OlcrU ..A. Bieklionqf!. 1i3«a* tact.). 

4 Temporal r Ulerka, 4 Women Clerkfa. 


NAVAN INTKUJOENOE DIVISION, 

Direrlfir nj Naml TnliUimi(«i-..llfar-Admlntl SirVf. Deirlnnlil Ilall, k.c.h.o.. r.n, 
Dfpulu Otrnl/ir ofNuval InielHmef—Oaptaln Itnjmond A. Nndont, oji.o. 
Aaihlant Dimlors of Naval ZnteUI<ieace...napiam 'Wllllain M. Jumcn. 

Gaptain Itiivmoiul Fltzminulco, p.e.o. 
iittptain Vivian B. Brandon tacL). 
Ucut.-(M. Walter Slnelatr. 

UruU^Ool. Artliiir Peel, n,u,r, I. 

Oommawlnnt IntfUlyencs Svhool Slaj.-Ofn. J. P* Danlell, o,zi,o,. u,h,l.i, 

cun Aesielaiit OliKb Broadboiit, £bu. 


Commaaihr Morris ]<1, Citcliiane. 
ii,e.o. («(,). 
Oenffroy Jl, Hiileor- 
Slinson, n.R o, 
Wuliur O. (,ue.iR. 
Malcolm 11, H, Mao- 
noiialrt, n,s,o. 
Arthur W. Wood 
(art ) (ret.). 

Uonel 14. II. Bovle. 
Bernard Iluxlon, 
n s.o. 

Wilfrid A. 'niompsoii 
Ooodruy S. P. Nnnli. 
Georno It. lauiK, 

n. s.n. 

Walter T.BaBoUdci.). 

Commander \ Lord Heraoholl, 
l!,y.K.It.f IC.O.V.O. 

0, P. (loroeold. o.B.ii. 

A. G. Brnnlatoii, 

o. n.n. 

Lieut, -Com, Tlofter V. do nalpeit 

(r«M. 

Adeool<.o.n.n. 

J,unrn Itandnll, n.n r.. 
Prank 0. I'lnrKn 
(frcl.). 

Wllllain 1'’. ClitrUe 
(ar/,1, 

11. 1’liBot, o.n.n. 

Cwll N. It. Wrldlit. 

14, A. Omdlier. 
ir. 1,. lllivlr. 

.laiiiiii A. Dawes, jr I'. 
W. T, Dltcliaiu. 
Nornian Crain. ir.n.. 

M.P. 

If(-nr.v M. Howard 
(not.). 


Jlni/. Cupt....reroy Wlionlct (act.) 
■'®%j;J*''*''}jolin T,. Deacon. 


I^aml amt Aim Sfiaff- 
jVttJffr .,....CQoI1 Ia. S. WrlKht* 

IUK.Ta.1. 

CIuirI(% B. ^fnlllnd, 
U.U.t..L 

Ev We 7/ni. 

B« A.&faiilott, D.s.o.f 
RM.A. 

J. <J. Kftrmoi\ 

«T. W. St leuo. u.M.L I. 

J/inif R. Wtlllama. 

Andrew H. A(. ITfifr* 

ffnid. 

T?. B. BeUleUl 
Kenneth i>\ Collier. 
Lleulv 'WlUroil A. AfcwoH 

Uemptfe). 

LieiiK I Aitlnir 1i). 

Ii.iiroV.2t.> i*. Bomor. 

A. F. 8tC70IlBOJl. 

A. 1>. Knox. 

K. irtvnlBon. 

B. O. *T. nrocn. 

Bo BuHouffh. 

a. ii. K. 

Ij. a. WillouKbby. 

UoncI K Wlx. 

B. N. Bite* 
gmlA. 

FicticiJclc B. Lo B. 
Binlth. 

Jolin B. Ciirwen. 
J)on^*8 Bowl. 
Benjamin B. If. 

VUlUpH, 

Novillo i!‘arl)CT. 
Burton B. B. Cope. 

J, I>. Bea/ley. 

K. O. QuIpKln. 
UeFfmonU MneCw Ihy. 
Xlnmia n. B. Dillon. 
Walter 11. Bnifoid. 
Kpenoer a O. IrcBOn. 
Bfu.TvU Wilson, 
l^alniel H, ’Woort‘i.1 
(lllljrit Wafccrbouoo. 
Uomy Jl* Bowlhy. 
<Jvlin Ifoopcr. 


X4cuU {act.), 

Wdshivmm Harry P. Qreen* 
wood ttema>v<}« 

Addl/lo»a2 Offlccrd homo (mvowritv /or Ihf ifaval £kt2f, iocre ohom in tJio Navv Hot wuJrr * Protidoni* 


Meut. \ n. H. Anderson. 

P. Kelgwln. 

Cl. L. Lawrence. 

0. T. H. lUBhboUi. 

J. S. BlakoeKecd. 
Aloxauder H. Smith. 
John P. Toyo. 
Boucrhis G. Piwh. 
Uonpy w. 0. Tinker. 
Mamloc H. L. Met- 
ealfo. 

Jolm E. Bcyan (acf.). 
J. (X Poestor (aeU, 
CapteP.M. 0. W. Cftircw-Hunt. 
G. K. Biuumett. 

O. L, Blckemtctii. 

Cant. n.M. T. H. 0. K. Clirirtlo. 
Umallaoltcd) S C. W. Ilardhty. 

C. T, Onions. 

I!. OiT-PatcrsOD. 

,T. D. Blcel. 

Lieut, it.lU. Cardan Q. Boblnson, 
liielr. lorry V. Haynirnt. 
Otmmr. ' n.a, 

i’airm. 1 Charles J. E. Hotter 
Capt, ' O.II. tael.). 

ram- Utmost W. a TlrrlnB. 

Ooninir, r William H. Itvofl, 
ram, lilohu N. Eloteher. 
Lt,-CoM, ’ Uoyd lltrst (act.). 

Paum. 

Uevto 
R.N.Pe . 

ram, 1 E. J. D. Holreitson. 
Sui-JAmt, I P. n. Swanston. 
r,N,V,R, J a P. WaoUMOit, 
W'lwr- .. }ptodorlokBiiab. 


Hurbect R. HuteenS 
(acf.). 


.ttttlf Oterke— 

A. (I. T. Tumor, Iha. (art,). 


Civil Staff, 

Cartoorapiter — 

0. Brlckpntlfn, Esq., M.n.E. 
S Scrond Dlvlakiu Clerks. 

1 Conlldeiitlal SlurtUrond Writer. 


S Assist. CletkB, 1 Teinir. Clerks. 
1 SuperrlsliiK Asst. Clerk lad,), 
1 Hoy Clerks, 01 Women Cloiks. 
SS Dmudhlonien. 
s pirotosrairbetB, 
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t Tkc foUotolno have hem avvolnled or tent Sot teniporaru aerviee durtno the War 

Q'he non. Jlfrs. Adam (t(-n})afd). W. TT. Ajistlc. m.a. (tent from J)a>tmoufh Colhge), ]'lri<i . f>h P V. 
])ak(*r-\VilhrAUiun, Jtf. TiTj.n., TAeuL *1. M. Hull, Miss Parirtw ttev. V. M Hamaid, 

U. (}. Riuupm, J<. W. BaRlc('(iuil), Rko.. Jlllaa Bcovor iunmid), Lieut. i«i. •!. BoHoii. H. E Tl. 
1)01111071, 1<\ II. JlouidllUm (imiittid), T*]hria. 2m2 /j 1 £v 2 . li. N, liiiduiofip llrown. T. ilnici* (imiitftW). 
IflflQ., (JapU h. W. W. lliixlon, 2nd lAeut. W. M. Caldop, U. W. Campbell iaiwuul). Kbq., Jlliw (.‘w II 
A. ()ccll, C, 8 Obcnlon (inipaW), W. J. Chlldii (uniuiUt), C. 8. r'oclcR, lO&qH.. It. O. 

Oalllnftivnod (7(/iz>a'(2), huuf. W. Tl. fViillnimn, VatU. V. J. K Cullliian, O.M.lMiUon {(rt/>alrl). 

2nd tieul. A. 0. Blokla, II, N. THcl^son. o.it.n.. u.a., d^o., JI/kr Jt. Dodd. M)s. I)iiiT<lnl« 
limpafd), J. M. Dm (aa/)a/<2). EmOm litv. 0. Cl. B. Jt. Klllti (Uut from Local 

Oovt. Jioard), M. b^atiHliawa (mpaltl), K. Pcblork'ln, 0. P. Elsher (unjwbl), 0. IT. EltRomiiTlce, 
0 n.» o.KLfi., U. R. Vortl, EHan.. HeuL W. D. Fihw. Lit at. D. 11. duller, Mis. A. Af. Gciard. J. L. 
Orrnitd (t(np»M)« L. OIIoh (unvald), Mrs, Clolilschnilrl (vnnaid), Mm. Doocli J. ^V. 

Goodwill, Dr, E. 0. Clnugli, Mint Uialiftiuo» A. (3. cdanfc DnfT, Miss (iTiiHonian lunvukl), 
TAeut. E. AT, (Uiniiliifr. Gapt. TO. D. HtuilF. Cn)it. 8. O. llaivey. 2*roSeshnr J, II. Ilpiideruoti (vtiqiaUi), 
Lieut, 11. D. irobflOTi (London liiot,), Mtsa K. Hfra, irowaifcli (vnvnld), O. S. IXowiulli 

(voipaid). >7. B. Uuttnn. EfldH., hieitt. ,T. !£. Jiilcnii). It.A.F., IT. Tl. Trvliif;. Khq . M'm M. E. ilciikln, 

V. W. Kell (nRiHtid), JObu., Cajil. J. Kennawny* W. H. Ke&ncdy, il. W. Lawrenro, JO. Eowlr. 70. 

liObid (smpavl), JOhqr.. Capt. 1>. FT. TiOcU. Major JO. J. Jiiigaril, n.^.o. (Fiultan AimvtTdd.), 

■T. It. Klotcfcoii Maodonabl, (unpaid) JOaq.. Vro/essor A. A. Alacflonell (tin 7 >abl), U. AfAOfiirbiiie 
(unpAtd), J. Miiofailimo (unvald), D. W. Manloii (i/fip/rld), IOhok., Lind. K. C. Miirlnnc, ('apt, 
i'l. II. Molyiinix, D. MonlKonicrlr, Ero.* i2pt^. W. AlontKonitTy, m a., Mrs. Mrinn (iinnuid), Mrs. Blnai 1 
Afooro (atipab/). D. (L nolllHon Morlcy (ttHfiabO* U. Alotilbon (nupald), 11. Noylll, 11. i). Eortoii. 
Esan.. Miis AT. V. Nimciifc, 1>. (1. N. O'Coniior. tady Ali'\andia Paspi (tioiziAfd). Tl. J. Patou 
(unz^abl), lAeiit. V. TO, Peel, G. W. Prolhero, Esq., ZrOeii^. P. W. Itlx. Miss M. 1. Jlobei'tsnn, TI. HubpcII. 
I'lHii.t Atisa Balter (uajio/d'), 7)r. P. 10. Boiulbaeli, MUa 0. A. BlitimiiiK. Lortt Rhmnuiio, riofesanr 

W. B. HloverntOTi (mpattl). O. G. Hlono (unpaid), Emi.. Lieut, L^ N. BtrliiRAeld. P. Htndrr (inmiid), 
iOR<i., Oapt, W. n. Tapp, JIFlia Taylor (mtmid), 10. C. Trciieli, Esq., It. VaiKrlianAVlllianiB, 
(anpaM), Esq.* lAcnt. A. VoiiUira, B. 0. WalHe (ittijiakT), Esq., Itcv, A. E. Word, ADsn ^oMiyiwivaid) 
Mian Jt. AF. Wolnford. 


TI1ADJ3 DIVISION. 


Llreetor of Trads Division Captain Alan G. TTolkam. 

Assistant JDircctor of Trade DMsion ...Captain Clmrlns T. Dardy. 
Secretary (0 V.T.D raym, Conmr. (act.) tToliu BlilOalln 


Captain W. IX. D. MararsROu (ret,). 

PlilllU Walter (ffM. 

ErcUciIok K. 0. Gllilioiin (ret.), 
Tawtoticq L. Dnndf n, 

Ifnbcrtll. AMiai, tmi, 

TIioiuuu EJbIut (((oC) 

Voiumrmder Sir Gliarlea Ju Cuid. lit., k.c.v.o.. 

0.11.. 0.1.11!. (rd.). 

CRCAr V. <lu Hatgd (rd.). 

A. tl, Tmlclon, sr.v.o. paurg.). 
pjaiiclH It. Wrottestuy. 

EraimlR II. D. 'Lowlti. 

Guy It. I.IvluKBtoiic) (ffC). 

IluBb W. XimcB IJlllnsfllon (rfi.). 

t'j™*™™'*'’’'} Wnltor ir. wniiffl. n.n. (rc(.). 


WlUlain Glninan te/.l. 

(Vf- 13- Jlmoia-Foiatm 
ntvn'l arfnfM)- 

M. I MeOoinilci'Gooaiiart WcW. 


Lieut, 17 *\ JJ. AloConnletc-Qoodlmrb 
t Kiigenn A. T ang. 
ilnliii McK. JlohortBon. 

Arthur Jlilfilit'Biiiith. 

Albeit I*. MwKleiiburR, ii,C7. (act.) 

Ena. Copt Henry U ItiiBli (ail.) liei.). 

Lieut’Cot. ...'llioinnB Tl. FlawltloH, p.m.o.. n.M T..I. 
Vaym. Vayl. (Irobani ilowU tt ((tr/.l. 

ClinnliiKbam J'llor. 

William It. RcoUand. 

Cloolfrey T. Kmyth, 

Georffo W. Watson. 


Faym. 

blrui- 

Commr, 


) 

hTflyw. 

Lieut.* { w 
Cmmr, T 

n.N.it. ) 

'ww. ^ 
LU'id. y 
} 

ih’JAeut , ... 
rym. T 
•(ui-Tf. y 
B.Ar.Jt. J 
umi. S 

m-u. y 
V.V.11. ) 


Paym. 


A. J. Bnxford (act.). 


FuV’Lieut, 
Paym. 
Sul- 
D. 

i’aimi. 
BJf. 


Josepli n. Wllhoii. 

Voltlem Rt. .T. Van dor Jljl., 
Btanloy U. Wood. 

W. J. Gftdd. 

'JliomAB Bawden-PruvlR. 

B. .Toluinloiie Douidas, 

HubU 8. ICIuRHfckrd. 


CivH Btam 


Staff C. Brown. 3 ItRq. M.) 

2 Second DlTiulon dorlcn. I S Boy ClorkB. 

4 Olorlool AsBlBlante, I d Dirrher Grndo Women Clerba 

IB I'BRipornry Olorlca. 1 SIS Women OIcrkR. 

The fbllowino have li«en appointed for iemporary eernice durtno the War : 

Cl. B. ktoiB Blundell, Ena., \ Sir 'Pcedmiclc Bolton (unpaid). I W, E, IlarnroaTCB, Ena. (««p«/eO. 

iJnP. (KTWftid). I G. D, Ilardliuce-a’ylcr, Eaq. | J. Xlcron liCDper, Ehm. 
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STONAli DiraiON. 


Adina Vlrccior ofSionnl Diviawn. 


Captain Joim A. Rloe {.ad.) {Ifcad of WIT 

Tionrd). 

Commander ...Oomld 13. VIIUom. 
lAent.-Com, ...lijilwaKl L. B. (Ulnlmiifc. 

}w. CIoveland-StQVonfi (act). 

^Aeul Ficdcrlolc W. IBoqwolL 

Llout. R.N.V.R....Vm\Qtk']L'W. Attotbwy. 


.Ci</>/(ilH...'RI(‘bard L. Nlobolann. n r.o. (arf.)j 


rnyi/}. Alexander C. Ttnnir (rtc<.). 

■Rdward W. IJ. Tiavla {art). 
(icorfsfl R. BiMlI (act.), 

Puym. TA.-Il.N.Tt... iToUn W. SpHs, p.b.o« 

Oornld 1*. B. Oookoilll. 

Submit Il.N.y.R Laurence 0. HoblnBOD. 

Ocorso If. Ltndanr. 

I{,uqqon Wininms. 

Jobn F. n. Grant. 

Paym. Suh-hU B.y.P’.B.... Allred Banner. 

William a. Wlllmott. 
JanicB L. z\. HuRffan. 
Brian ItliyB. 

John U. V. Bavldfion. 
Balph C. Seal, 
flvdiipy R. ftllbert. 
(illhprt llnpe. 


Lionel W. nnnLInfflon. 

Afffinr J?.j1f.^.,..Rtenlinn C, Waco. 

Major iS.A/'....Bdward Oillusidp, n.fl.o. 

Capt.RM ...Arthur J.Mellor. 

Pav7n, Com...,John M, A. Drown (act.). 
l*mn. W,-Cro?»....JBeiiiatd A. B. Bromley. 

2 Olilcf Wrlicre (nenad.). 


^ffml Uluff. 


Civil Staff. 

0 Ulred Dxfra Olerlca, | a TTInUcr Criulo Women Clorlio. I 2 Women Clerks. 


ANTI-STrBMABTNlS BIViStON. 

Director of the Anti-Submarine Diviaion..,..., ...Captain WiUiam W. F!shor« c.n.» n.r.o.. r.m. 

A . Manl . m . ctor . o/lhe CcTiT. Pll“ 

AmclaleB fir Exaerlmml anil Jtesmrh. 

Profimor W. H. Brattg, o.B.n., r.B.s. 

FliIIlp V. Htnitcr, Kiq., gr.Mi.c, 


• - ■> ‘t - ir Jfaml Staff, 

t’nviatn .Toira W. OarrlnBton, n.s.o 

Oomuumiter ...aaorao B. 

John R. MIdAtrton, D.s.o. 

Ednrnnl u. Riiwoll. 

JAinOr. B. Molt. RRcIiId. 

ITonry Ti. Tritclilns. 

Tlnory R, RnwluWm. 

TJonPl ir, llordoni WH.}. 

Maurice 0. Romford, 
riandf'd. DnIiHuii, 1I.R.O. 

Oluu'ICB IX Binncy, o,jr-0. (ael.). 


lAttil.-Com. ...Kmrat R. CHons. 

Rtoiihcn S. RiikIIhIi. 

Harold \V. Moiw. 

Olinrlcc V. Ji. Norcodt (rr(.). 

ISng. Captaln,..7XonTy W. Mctelfo (rrf.). 
rAfut,-ilam. 1 tiOiilB 0. Bornacrhl (aM. 
n.N. V.R. 1 'Ittoy M. W. Wnllh (ac(. ). 

tieut. James Ti. Ti. Hloan. 

Vairntins Q. O. Rliortrldeo. 


tiful. X Cecil A. V. Rnpor. 

S.N.T.li.t r/iineclot B. Qnnnf. 

Ttcslnald W. Jones, 
ricoimrd Oo^vtan'Hntton. 
Prederln llaoon. 

Joseph PliinlDRcr. 
Harold B. BImrp. 

H. llURSDlI-JODCS. 

Ifoyet M, T.ueey, 

Tlionm V. nngbee. 




Tam. /(If Id. I Henry J. Orans (art.). 
JtJit.R. I Blanloy V. Moon (oof.) 


Biih-TAnil. X Oliver Ilolmea 

I Heorito W. Knight. 
Ttaonl R. B. Rorgent. 


SlaJt Olttl-B .... 

a Oletleal Anolslanls. 
7 Tsmporory Olerlm. 


i am Staff. 


IVf. <i. Jolina, Biia. (aef.). 
Xxv. R, Hale. Msn. (aet.). 


8 XPomen Pleilm. 
S Boy Otorks. 


Ohlet Prsianrr—A, It. H. Pinv, Bso. 

6 DraugUUmen. 4 Inspoctors. a Traecra. 
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The /ollewino hove been apnolated or lent for flervlee elurliw the V’ar : 

8. B, liUnlPH, Eflci., Malolm ir. li’.i'-klne. M. A.. liiv. B. Mnielcm rrlchiird. 0. V. Scolf, 'Bsn. {V,S,jl,). 
WmetlmeMol Klolion, I'mleiton Qiinti, TlniV’ich, 


lleaeareJi Slotf. 

Iteetitent Pherter il'n/ctifl A. H. Iilvc, r'.B.L,, 
of lieseoreh j I'.n.u., it nti. 

hep\dv llreitlenl \A. O, TOiiiklnf, K*fi. 

Pirriior of tteerimli t iifw. 

(). V. DiyHiLiIo, ItiHd.. n.fni. 

1*'. JJ. Yoiinft, 11 . A., Ri 111 '. 

A. lA. MiiirhiiH, I'Hii , ii.RU. 

n. W. Iliirli'. JiliKI., ii.iiu. 

31. (lomi'i). Jfltia. M HU 
li. 8. Ilarl'ihiiiii. Miu., ii hu. 

li*. Ii. Iluiiwiiiiil, Al.HU. 

.T, If. I’owill. I'Ml . W.HU. 

3V. L‘. JlAM lIllHOIl, J'ltlll., V.HlI. 

A. M, Wofiil, Uhi|.. m.'iii. 

II, It. lIlvL'iH-Miuiio. li'Hi],, ii.nii. 

It. H. HiiiiDi, I'lHii. 

T. Irwlli. Hun. 

A. J. IiitiiilOB, n.A I'., n.A. 

Cnjif. A, J, Biilii'i'ls, Ki.l.r. 
ho lit. A. B. WdlH. Hfiti. 

A. .1. .Iiilloy, IDBq. 

)<!. I'l. Iliookfi, Kiiq., n.na 
It. 8. Hplliilmrr. lOia., u.HU. 

W. riaoOi I'lHfi.i O.HO. 

A. (IriiliT, kna. 

K r. lluroli. liaa. 

W. Ai'Timii. F.W 1 .. »r.nii, 

fluh-ljieilt, It. B. PAJllUlIH'. U.N.V.B.. 11.H0. 


J. Andomnn, Eiiq. 

Cant, ,T. ('. ItfiLn.<oii. Clin, li'iik. 

Copt. It. II. 8. IKiiililliie, n.v., nsu 
,1. It. Miliii'. TThh.. ii.Hr. 

W. Kcvr. JiHO. 

(i. Wlllliiiiiaun, k'sn , M.sn. 

]>. a. I3iinl>ii.r, JCiiti. 

iMid. I'i. H. JIIclci, u.ii'.A. n.A. 

7, lent. a. A. VV'iiIlaec. lui. 

Capt. II. U. XI. JliowH, II. 1. 


Fpieuliro Ulojf, 

Sumlnleiulnil Major J. II. W. QHl. ii.r. 

Elerlilcul Jlna. and \Cuvt. G. IX, Jt. Goacna, 
Teehnleal Aeaietanl I R.n. 
til lit. Tl. liiinva, u.'H.v.n, 

T. iriU. 0. It, Wylie. iLH.v.ii. 

Lieut. l>. V. liotclikiHH, n.M.v.n. 

X/i'iil. 17. iranilllon, u.N.v.it. 

U. Moiikcna, I'laq. iirorke Manaaer). 

0. r,0 M. KniKlit, I'laq. 

in. Bhliiwrlaht 34. 0. stadtlan. 

W. ^Y. niirRoffi, Baa. ITecImienl AeitM. 
A. Tj. Oiifliarn, Eaq. 

A. fi. Turnor, Bmi. 

Jtnti. lAeut, lari.) XI. J. Lyle, n n.n. 

W. It. yatoH, Esci. 
lx, 17. Eonl, liHa. 


kUNI'WWKlSPXNR DtVTaiON. 


Direelpr of Mtnemeeplna 

Aeaielml Vteeelar of Mlneeweeplnu 

t'aplatn Iluitli 8. Oiirry, n.a.o. 

Cttiiliiintiut.) Harry I''. (Inylry, nn.o, (rrl.) 
(Ltaleon Offlaeii. 

Giini, Tt.Ty.B. ...Ili'Hinalil Halmoii, l>.B.o. (in/.) 
Uempv.t 

Lteiil. I I'liailifl ir, roivoll. 

il,y.r.Xt.J a I'cimiiirary ClrrliB. 


Captain XJoiU'l 0. Prwton. an. 

Cmmaniler lluiiry M. .7. Iliiiulli'. o.ii.u. iael.) 
fdinil, lAilhnr Seolt-XSIllolt. 

ILU.I .77. /.iDliii \V. XVooiIlnu. 

. 3,oiil0 N. BamluTHoii. 

B. Foul. [ael.]. 

Temp. me. Ilaalamin floorec .1. Tlnrii (iitl.), 
0 Woiiii'ii t'k’iim. 


AU'^trArn’lIAt MOVXMXKNTO DIVISION. 


Dlrrfllflf ofMrreaatiie hlovi mento... Captain Xtroderlc A. Wliilolieail. 
Hearelarv to D.M.U....rapm. IJi iit.-Ommir. tact.) Paul B. atrlekland. 


Captain ItiTlraiu 11. Suilbli. 

Walter }. 0. J,ako, 

Vommanilor ...Julm Bklillo. 

CiuUiliETt 0. Linmatnll. 

Capt. Xi.jj'.n.. '.Hilbert W. xtcmlnk. o.n.ii.. n.ii. 
(nil.l (rrl,), 

lAeui.-Com. ...oliuulu B. lilvimn. 
i.icul. R.AX.Xt. Jamra It. ITivnlinir. 

Lieut, it.A'',F.7!....ArtUiii' II. Olmidilll Ceinpv). 

Cam- Capt. ...II, W. Lldoii Alaiilety, (ac7.) 

Wraaniaivii Jtlimavir of i'lmiov.) 
Ooiamanier ...Unrolil V. Dumlafi. 

Cum. B.W.r.Xi....TIonry X). King. D.ao., v.ii, 
Bollo Aiuiluvaril. 
ticiit -OoPh—itolm O. Wyatt (rrl.l. 

Ilolanil A. rilnrk. 

Xiieul.'Oom. X?.N.Xt....ll7'iiry AtcGonkoy, 

Lieut OeolTroy F.. Bmlon, 

JMeal. B.7V.X5. WlUiam L. Witain. 


Lieut. Xt.AT.K.Xt. ...llnliert M. BlnAdl. 

TlioiriBH E. Wcatray. 
Oi'oirmy 1'. aiUicrt. 

Alan P. llerbeit. 

II. XU, Aalilpy Biiarka. 

Pna.-Commr. Frnnda ,7. BiiMnn. 

JiuQ.-litent (Xpotbc B. MoKenisIi'. 

Vnvm, Lt.-Oim. ...Jiitin M. Iloilgr. 

Pavm.IA. lt.N.R. Philip It. nuldilnaon iail.). 
Vmm.SiMA. ITIiibcrt (t. illckinan. 
X7A7.F.X7.htobeit W. Caitoll. 

W. .1. areuory. 

Thoman Ulirirabt. 

Gllltuii Itiilibliin, 

Bobral 1*. Wlilto. 

WlIllMii A. llarriH, 


Oapliiia fallicart E. Waaoii. o.m.o iCapl. 

of Naval 'I'vae), 

OonmamAct ...Hartley It. B. Moore. 

.lolin Ilnrtoii (act.). 

Pavia. Lt.-Vom. X7.N'.X?....Uyrll Ooi. 


t Minor Stall Clerk. 10 'roiiipy, Ulcrka. X Boy Clcrlr, IS Woluen aeiUa, 
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ulx^slo^r. 


Virador oS Atr Oioihlon Ttintiw^ Uiia. ^/cn. 

C'liiU dsaiatonl ta .. ... 

rAoiil -Col. O. I[. IC. JSiIiuonilii, d.h.o,, R.\,r. 

T<‘mvu.lil“«i.-(lol. I. imcnco IT. Hliiiiii, u-R u.,u.A.ir. 
Temvv. Major ...TlCKliuId E. NlooII, it.A.r 
K. J. JlulUiKl, i>.B.a , R.\.7. 

VVillifim O. AIIcht<^ n. a.f. 

I'liutDV. Major )Mnalil U. AlAilland, b.a.[>. 

Uuiu'y A. <r. Wllaoii. d.a.7. 


Robcit M, (ilOVtj, C.Il , Dfl.O., A.ru., Tt.A.7. 

XV. A. MoiUow, Eijfi., H.B.D. 

Toiudo. Oatil'iiii. , Alan At. XV.iliif.tlI, D.au, itA.i' 
Jl. Sliotwoort, U.A i . 

P. H. ItarBraiTCs, n.A r. 
Lconanl E. liaiular, u v.r. 
n. Talbosiii n.A.r. 


8 TomiiDKiry XVoinonJJUrks. 


(iUNNEBSr ANI> 'I’OBPEDO DIVJKION. 

tJbechr ot Ifaeal AitiUerg and Toriieda Ciwtain Ercapito C Drem. c.u. 

Atsiiidiit nireetora o{ Sami Arlitterii and I'omndo Gaidain Notion A Eiillvaii. 

Captain Uoiyard J. Kcnuaii]. 

Waaa! Staff. 

Comtnandiir...\Vli(to€L A» Escrlon. 

(For Civil Staff aec under Opcratinns Jilmloiit.) 


XllAINlNtl AND STAin? Dimwi JtlVl.ilON. 

Dlirrttir o! Trainin'/ and Stuff nuHot.. .Captain llMbotl \V. Klolunnwl. n ti. 

DepiUa Dmetor 0 / Trainina and Staff Sutiee...JArttt.'l’ol. Sir Bins XVUllaiiH, St , d.s.o.i e.o. 
Aaalstanl Director oj Tratnl/ia and Staff DuHes...CttpliPH (lur 1‘. DU'U-XVUUcr, 11 .H. 

ATnaui and Marine Staff. 

Oomma/idi'r...AUmdi O Doirat IriU, k.n. 
l/oHimandiT.. . Waller P. Koo, b.h. 

Afiijor it.Al.A,...Eawaia XV. Jlaidlne. 


OIIIEP OEWOK'S DBPAJUMENl’. 

Chief Censor. 

Commodore Sir Soiielaa BioirntlBii, Bari, 0 d 
Asstsla/ils to Chief Censor, 

Commander Ernoal H. lUdtoul, R.N. I Taam. Cmninr. Eclw.vtd U. yUeatme. o.D.ii., b.h. 

I J'ap/u. Oommr. (act.) Cliarlrs E. Webber, h.k. 

Attached la Chief Censor, 

lAfUtenanl Htcplii’u D. No,il, It. N. T. B., OJJIelal Nasal I'hotntjiaiihn. 

Bub.-JAenlenmil Frederick XV. Bnidiolm, B.N.VJtl., OJHeial Naval Cmemalographtr. 


Nor Data at Trees Dweaul 


Captain The floa. Sir Seymour Eorteseno. it.o.v.o. 
a.n.o., B.H. 

Captain Ulobard Salllvan, n.it. 

Commander Andtow XV. Davim, 0 .B. 11 !., u.N. 
Comina/uler Barilo W. i1. Orocnlluld. n.M, 
Vommandor lact.) Homy A. B, Sluubb, n.it. 


Jrteul.-Coi»»ia»(!(T The Mon. D'Aioy T<ambtOD, B.HJ 
Jrieuf.-Oommaniter Sluart V. Ulalr, i(.n. 
MeutcnaiU Obutlea B. Schnleflelil, R.N.v.it. 
lAiidenanl OauiKO II. Cimdell, n.N.v.n. 

Lieutenant Uemy J. Mnaon, tt,N.v.it, 


JS'or Duly at the TFar Offtee. 

Commmder natold a. Qrouloll, k.n, I Major Koland M, Byne, O.B.B., b.m. 

Fayiimter Ueuteivmt ((i(!{.).,.IIisrborl H. Sargcnli, B.N.B. 
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NAVAIi l*aiJIjl01Ty DKlMirrAIKM’. 

OiuHor of Nimil Vublwitu Jltui-Mlmltal Kli tiuv Jt. A? (I'aiinl, k om n » c.u. 


NiiVixl and Mmtrtf' Mtifl. 


Ctmnmmkr . (‘olpoyu (,i. Walenii; 

K (hmr Wehh 

Com, n,N.V.n,.\'\ W. IJelb, i).H o. <«<<,)■ 
\.l. M (Ullilaud. 
lt.N.y,n. W. Uocr, 
lidif. ...M IF. Ootilnii. 

lAPUt.il,N.V.lK ll T. Hulllvuii 
Ht. V. 

W. n. UninlH. 

V N. KiiiUli. 

D. M4kWi‘il. 


MufOt li.Af. 


Miuf.liM. .. 

Paunt. hlcul.- 
Uommr 
JtN.VM. 
PaVM. hunt,- 

Jt.N n. 


. Vi Dnoil. 

11. J\r«’Jiv»y. 

(J. I’uniB. 

OoiUon il. TToltltiuon. 

jcollliiKHOoU •). UllKhO). 

i.r. 1 *. Jiouithiuvn ((/I*/.). 

J 11 . b'oMboi Utd.). 


iPof (Imil SUtif uudtr InhUmmc iXiu »«>»,) 


Thi foHoiriiufhaocbdnotiDinutPtl orhuf/oi trumoiaiu gcmfiA thiTlno tkf IVan 
Ami/iiih 1^. iJoiiuaul. 0. irnnhurv. . ho J. a.iua., Ulyn Vhtlitoi. U. (J. UcteiB» 

11. V. Wyiitl ilstiiM. 


MATuniEI. DKl'AttTMnNTS, 

UlWAimiUNT fUf TIU! C'ONTUOI.I.KR- 

VMrd Keii Uvd <uul (JluurU'ii M. do JSfirtolomi', o.n. 

(imlt .imUlfuU. .J. A. (I. Cliiuiitiloii, Kua , o u.u. 


DIWAWTMlWr Ol!' TIIM I»X1II'KJT«B Ok’ NAVAL OONH'l'IlUHTIt IN. 


Ilux-liV < 1 / Niwai Ciiiiilnidloii ..Sii Knolofo Jl. 'I'oiiin inm (nayiiwuu I, n.i'.n. 
llitmlu llirfi'tor n/f/uM VnifJiuiUm...'W 1C. (laid, Him., ii.ii., M v.o (iirl). 
d«irfuiiC JUitiliirH ofNiirnl Uovilimtlon . T. Kiilijr. Kwi.. ini ii. tail I {Until tiiihiMlint of Numl 
Vitiliili III hull), A. W .liiliiiH, h'M, (iiiO, .1. II. Niulii'lli, liklU.. M.V.i). (luC.), 

11. i’loilRc. UlHii.. <1 1I.U.. A. K. lUi'Iiiiiil 1. H'Xi. 
iSuinitiili inliiU of Ailiiiiniltit JilttniiiiuiU V'orKB.,,ll. H. k'niiitlo, K.(i * (Mt.. r.ri.rj. 


C/ilff Coil'll iir/or.i. 


M. I.. Allwuod, U.1I I.. 
(od.). 

H. K. Diitloiul, U.II.II. 
(tti-l.). 

K llrriuil, iMi.n. (iicl.). 
A. .1. ilubsiiii ((11.1.). 


(*. H. Aluiidivv, 

M. I*. Viiyiio (ltd ). 
». A. I’liyiK' («>'/.). 

JA X(. Lmlhiolc. lliKiiit, 


A'"’ii’laiil CoiDliuilois, Fiitl iJlim 


r. II. jii'iaiw 

lOoeiuxina), 


E. B. (Jttiiilii'y 

lOoeraeelnii). 


W. riimdo (ttoilaT). 

O. Uncltnoy. 

(Ommalnii). 

W. IL Wallouil. JisiJiM. 


Omeliitdott, 


0. A. DiioKCkt lurl.). 

lOverSfolHO), 

0. M. Oortor, 

(ltd.). 

m.B. dilute («cl.). 

(1. II. Olilld (ad.). 

Id. V. UquiIaU. «.n.i:. 

(aol.). 

{Tctiwtt. Marhril), 
a. IXiuinatoiil (di'l.), 

I>). Jl. UiuTlCD {art.). 

1C. Ulolioy (ool.). 
a .T. W. Uoplilna (fld.). 
A. E. lIOTloV (net.). 

U. W. Kotrldsu (ocl.). 


]C. M. Lou («(•(.). 

0. B. Jillllcinv. u.iin. 

(art.). 

W. .T. Mnrliii. 

|T. ll. MivUilOA (art.), 
li 1). ftlucyon (art.). 

(Oivtiranu). 

A. NIrtMillB («fl.). 

W. H. Nolilu (art.). 
li . ». i'ottior (art.). 

(Ommeinii). 

W. N. Sandets (art.), 

A. W, IViKmiii (ael.), 
ll. 0. ■Wllllamiion (ocl). 
II. WOoUiiid. Efiiira. 


Ao'.IrtflHl (.'oHiili uclai'i. ISemni Ohm, 

1C. (T. Jllnrkiiiaii. ( I. Ali'nloalirto. 

W. A. J>. ICorbui. ,1, it. 1*. UOOU, Eui|in. 

B. w, ll. liuwti. 


Teiiipotart/ Cmiili iie/t>i'.,.3f. 3f. IIIII. Him. (Ooenffliis), 


A. Cl. Alcoator, B.Ha. 
d. Angiw, ii.i)U. 
a W. Vloii. n.at'. 

19. Ti. ClllUIUUIObfl, s,su 
1C. 0. Oooks. 


Tmiiorutii AasUlaiit OoiMrnctoia. 


P. A. OoBliory. u.uu. 
J. II. Ilavli’d. 

E. Ifftlfloy. 

T. (Jmluuu, u.m’, 

W. II. Ilaol(a^i.y. 


(Javl. 11. H. Jolinnoii. 

A. 19. ICilUlKrIey. 

M. JL I'lUkor. 

U..JI 0 L. Paliotaou, 1I.B0. 


A. V. PnUorHoii. B.sai 

1'. (1. Kinino, 11 .A. 

.r, 11. Howdi'ii, a HI' 

T. E. Bowdiin. U.BO. 

J, 0. U. WllHOn. IBau. 
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Temno)aru Aiiino .laslsfanf Cnnstmi>>i8» 


T, Burch. 

E. J. TTomwoll. 

P. vT. Parmltcr. 

(1. Ohnso. 

W. 11. lluniulucy. 

1 }. B. Peach. 

J. S. Clark. 

F. IIuniiisoLb. 

(r. Pcimov. 

W. H. Etwtrott. 

sT. U. W. Hutson. 

A. F. Porklns. 

P. T. W. ITtiniM. 

W. J. Tituigbtou. 

W. E. iilacey. 

n. Phil pot. 


n. n. Smith. 

A. Taj lor. 

H. h\ TllDUP 
A. Wairen. 

O. H. Wbitoway, Snqrs. 


Tpmporaru A88i$lfint...'R, W. Dana, TlRa.. 0 ji n., k a. 

Xn'ip^vlinff OM^'^r of Skip Ellina Work...f^. A. 'TriwcoU, Bsq. 
iMpcctino OUlcer of SmiOn* Work.. D. T. Vraisoit. ISsq. 

OutaioT of Drawls... W. J. Mnorc, Esq. 

Qonfidfntial Clerks to D,lf,G....3. LufTman. Esq. 

F. 0. Bainford, Esq. {acU, 

Technical Clerk io ^^^.<7....^. TI. Malpna, Eaq. 

6‘1 Prlnoiiial and 302 Assistant Orortioorn 

t20 Ekrit C'Ksd and 01 flpcond Oinsa DriiiMrhtsincn. 1 Pirst and 1 Third Grade Dockyaul Olcrks* 0 RTcn 
and 30 Women Typists and ciciks, 1 Boy Clerk. 4 ModellcrH, and 2 Bunpiintcis. 


DEPABTMENT Off TICS DIBEOTQE Off ELECTJirOAC EKGINEEBING. 

JHreci^^r of ^itcltleal l'jnalnc€rUio...O. H. Wordlnqliom, Kaq.. 0 .B. 1 ]., u.r.o.E.* H.i.u.n.. ui.e.b. 
Assistant Directors of Electrical Enolneertno>:A, D. Coiutablo. o.u.u.» m (ac^) and 
E. T. Williams, u.i.ii. 12 . Esaia 

Eteclrical Ennineers, IHahfr Qrade...V. P. fflctchor, o.n.B.. A.u.i.n.s. (arl.). and 
B. Wlffhtman. A.V1B.S. (act.). ERure. 

Eleciilcal Enoineera, Lower Grade.. .11. IkTolWllc Ackery. F. C. irorster. »r,r.D.n, IT. Jl. Green. 

A \t T.n.n., iart.), W. P* Sootfc, A.U.TJ 1 . 1 ]. tact.) and n. II. Stratton, iaeiX Esriis. 

7'c)»p|/. BUrtrU'at Eno\nceTs..i\ Dlnunuck. M. 1 . 8 .T 1 .. a.u.iu.d.. J. Brodie, ff Morton, a.u.x.u.Eh 
. 1. Hhopherd, M.t.c.n., J. M. X<. Blatcr. B. W. White, and A. £. Wilson, Esnis. 

Plrsl AsaiAani Electrical lSnttinens...A. W. Abrtdiam iact ). E. O. Allen (act.), F. Aiuor (act.), G. W. Braby 
(act.), W. n. OUatten (oct.). \V. M. Oouoii iacL). Id. E. J. Marks (act.), T. Fcdriolc (oc/.), J. Sbaw, A.ai.t.E.B. 

(act ). W. J. Spencer (act.), and L. A. Tippon (act.), iilnaro. 

Tmpy. First Assistant Elccirlcal Eminefrs....^l. B. GardntT. F. L. Oill, a.u.!.i}.u.» T. 1). Trees and W. 

SlrnDHon. 3>)<Kini. 

7Vv;in!VaJ5<«wr<^flry...ff. Morton, A.»r.f.n.7?., Enq. 

10 Principal Electrical Orerseers. lOt) Assistant Elcciiloul OvciHCcrs. 
i) First Olass. 4 Second Olnss, and 12 Temporary Draughtsmen, 5 Women Tracers. 

8 Toiupy< Olcrko, It Womon Olcrka and 8 Boy Olerks. 


DBF ABTMENT OF TilE ENGlNEBR-IN-OniEF. 
EnoinecrAthOMcf of Ois Fieetf..Enff. Vice-Admiral Eir Qcovgo O, Goodwin, jc.cd. 
JjGputy E/iffifK cT’iih Chief and Eupei tntmdenl of Eaval Enainu 1 Piio— 

Env, Rear-Admiral l^idonard Uaudin, o.n. 

Amiilmii En<riium.in.rMer!^”<’- CSiarlra W. J. HoarWocIr, c.b. Umm)- 

Amman Jitt<niuermn-G/iie/{^^^ Oaplaln JoUn Mcl*utln. 

Jiw. Omiliiin Edward Hliotl (riiM lump.). 


Enaineer Inipfcimi. 

Eiai. Viwlalii David J. (jarrathers. 

i'rodotlok W. Matslmll. 

OliailiiB a SUu'cn, CJ). 

EiiP. Vaiiiiltaiultr Atlbni li. llyuo, 

JosodU j. Kirwin. o.n.B. 

Jotin Il'amIUon. 

Tlujinas 0. 1‘toctor. 

William B. Maim. 

Ilobocti Biiuiuan. 

.li-fM rr. JlatrlHOn. 

Eriiret Nllilm. 

Ifrcdoriolc .r. I’udrlclt. 

Alfred Tnnicr. 
ilamoa Loiiata, 

Mdwiu l^ Bt. John (rU.) (act.) 

Kna. f/ieuf.-(/(>H>....11nrul(l B. TohIovIii, 11 .S. 0 . 

Examinem ot Marine Embtefr'mo TT'orA...!!. Goodclilld (a(A.), 3. nocking (acl.l, J, Q, 

J. K M. Bniklneon (arl.). IT. Ifiseell locf.), A. J. BndtU laef.), Esiitn, 

Eseaminm ot ilockvanf tFork...E. Fnge, Xieq. (md,) 

Examiner oS Englnrorim AecumU...3. F. W. Ilolterloy loci.). Eaa. 

(JonjldmUal Olerte to E.-tn-G....W. 3. Fnsk. Itai. (aol.). 

10 1st OlasB DnmgbtHmon, Sil 2nd Olons Uraghtnmon, 14 Tcinpomry Dniughttimeii. 2 Doclcyard Clerks, 
1 Hired Writer, 6 1’empororr dorks. B JSatra dorks, 22 Women derks, 2 Bor dciks. 


Enoineer ZAeulrmnt-Commaruteie. 

George W. Odam. 

■fokn R. Oir. 

Edwin Williamson, 

Lawronoe Turnor. 

Angustiis Bliaokle. 

Brdney it. Ulgkt. 

Ilorbrrt A. Blade. 

Ccorgo B. Alluii. 

Tnnpv. Ena. Ueul.-Comnianderi, 

Frank llnulcs. 

Allok 11. Kylo m.). 

.foUn MoD. Bcotl (ae{.). 

Enatneer Zdrulennnf Brian J. H. Wilkinson. 
Lieut. (Ji!.)...i!idvrnrdlt. Mlokloui, 
lAcul. lC.kf.F.ii....01milcs H. UayworiL 

Kewton (nrl.). 


AdmlraUv. Enoincerino Eahoratortf. CUvand Outide (Entrineetlno) Colieoe, Eseldbition Eoad. S.iy.t. 
Suverlt(lendento...Ent. Uommander Cliarloa J> Unwkes, 11.M. 

CAiof llasIffncr...A, W. Nowninli, Esq. I 2 'sMlw Ftisinser...J. Alldcln, Esq. 

Afel«II«rsM...F, K. nudson. Eea. 

I'J'liere were a number of AeioeUtlte for Exporimmie and Beeeareh), 
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I NlllNIil U 0\i,H‘-lllij VNII I \1 1 

it Ultm hiiiilinii tVlith >ilh it, Co.irakti I til I, if It a It on I mu tfii U tl , ' J inil I ’) 
him Laitl II’ / iliilliHi, it V 

hi tIKI 111 VMI J^^1|1|III riUUlll III) \NII irkllllllOIF IIIMIIIKII 
Jiiim Ciwt U J1 Ottidt, HN AiMii IH — o/ii Ml J III [)o\£oi[l u. lOii, Sun Utl mil 
hna I ‘ ul O I III own. uu (uM 
10 iiill Ai it 1 lutn mill A ( Kilci 

I ONDON Jliuiimn. t 

Lnj I tpl I liny I, It H Ailliiii 0. In nv llnml I Ilium I 0 
(i I hll \ II ml 

It ran ft 11 ^hiiditiltihii I f o C it tint 1/ ^ u 1 S/iii/iiin I till u i 

Iny tut I (I (I Ji iiiiiht. It tf III li L I/O Mil II 1 iiilli-l 1, Cim in 

It I ill) \ liliiiili mil I lull 

1UIU1UW IN T iiiiNiiKi III II nil c <\Ni> Alii III iMiY DiMOn, I Mill II I AHn M nil i uiiii ) 

lint iajit It tt ly ii. A/ 10 h if Aililu i-i/o Ml Hm Mikiir, A Ck) I now 

Jill luiil T \\ lomllii It V 
iitif J nil (i 1 i'ukUmi 1 V 
il Civil AmiiBtuiln mid A </]uIvH 

It Mr 111 Pidiiun S il I ( i, hiii imu Jyni 

him Clip! ir lyiillir. Jt ff 

h (tvll Ai lilmdi 

it UiviM Ihiuiimn iC Pa. JInliiuiir. nnil Mra it Dinuy d <). iniiirf iiliii 

liny Uapt i' }[ lounda, r if AdiUcn-i/u Mmiiii 111 iiilmou i„ Co linliiiiili 

All/ JiituI (out II TuviMill II V 
U (Hill A'alil iutn nml i lliiliii 

riliMiow Dili nil i 

Ilia Cnlit J tl IVifiii,/, n If AiliIiii I J, lioli il 111 JiHi I, till |Mv 

U C ivll Ai i I nil mill 1 ( Iiil 

I lU III III I III I 

hiia Oanl 0 h Hull, /* V Artlii i-Qiii\lii< C lunilm , (imlito liliKl lull 

< Il till Ilia I Diniiiin UN 
n dill \ iiliiili mill I liiliU 

Alini INI> DiHinii’i 

liii Until IV J liiiif II If \ililri II -/I. iiundo iloiii liiiiiiliinliiui 

Ilia (ail A C Diiiliy. UN 
liny hull dm A 1 tt Men I Jit oil in 
Una hull A *4 uidv, Ji n 
Ul hill Una V W Htiiitliiii KN 
uti (.Ivit AUHiHlnnli uiil I I leiKu 


HouiituueoN Uibinicir 

Ifilti Oavl J 11. If Iiilatul. Ml O, tttf ArtilmM— C/o Ml,hi8. 'IIiniiiMtcifl, A ( o. 

Woiiluloii, Hoiithnaipl on 
Jlna hum M .1 Bimr, hn 
Xny Hunt A HlinrllE, iin 
him hum It 1 I’uiimi, iiw 
It ( Ivil Auulutuili itid I (UiKii 

At IfiMU Tlavithorir, Tnllc ,l Co, Ht ViloifB WorJtH, Nowiiisll' on 'Ijjit 
Liia Caul 2' Mam, Jl N 

7 Uill AMiulmtn niiil I fliik 

Boiuit, NomnanAv, and t ODaiiiioitui uu DibiiiKaa (vnd MciniNi'iic Du oik, liiiiiv 

AND UinklNUlHD) 

Bno Oapt r 13 limik. It if 

Ena hunt 1 A iltwaoIcLi, bn 
Ena Luut C I Wiiltw I N 
a CiivU AnnlAnnli mill 8 Cliikn 

AI Meiarii Bitbiioih A Wilm., JUnfraa 
Em, Oapt B, E. a. Anil, Elf 

Arlif Him J n Ouitir, iiN. 

1 CJlvIl til' if n'ld 1 01(11. 
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r>(m*JiLNn DiHriiirr 

IJnif J. J[. jruLcn, /«' iV» Addico— U2. /;lro(bi (ilaigim. 

lina. (}inn» J. MA\^>n. 

Jinv. l/Uat 1). K. McF'dUiie. R.K. 

A'lio. LiiuL I'. A. nniiy, i(7s. 

CA. Ailt/t Knu. \V. u N. 

II (IviL .Va'inlaaU mid .1 (JuU 


Af rrnaona* Tufblne Co. mid Korth JiaUttn Manna £m f'o., h'aUund ori-'l unc 

Unj. Caift. C. II. Util. U.N. Adilitw— <»/•* MnAio. Piirafiji,* il.S.'J’. I'd., \V.vn:cu(l ou-Tjiu 
<1 C'lvli Av^'l’iiidr. luid 1 Lliak. 


Jiiiff. ly. J. Ilmio}, Addrevi— c/o VielccK LW., ipiRicli >ypiJ»ri. rpsv.ldj. 

4 C1W1 Avi!<tkmbi oad I (Jltik. 


IsiiU or ^^«UL^ ani» roinsiroi lu Pisridiff. 

£iia. Oinib. d. V. BMu, R,IT. AiWicii— c/i> Mcsaia. J. B, WWle & Clo., Kaftf C\;\vc», lak <rf igbl. 
4 Civil AH-ilsUtnfs ami 1 ChiK. 


liliiiKwaou 

Jino. Oauf, (f. Btifh, l/.l .0 , R V. Addret^ — (v'u McSfUS. Biuru Ihoi., KoiebaiiL Iioii\ioiL», 
2 01\d As'iUiantH and 1 (*lGrk> 


At Mcaara. Ywiow <( Co. HcvNoun. 

Ent/. Caiit. 1i. U. Eilk. ii.M A/ldrcsa— c/o Modsis. Vaiiow ii Co., Siulfttouti. 
AU, Aih/. Uttif. J, Jl, HmlUi, n n. 

2 UivU Asiiilaiila. 


Noimi OF KuniAiii) Di^riii(>v. 

ff/W. Oaiii. /f. ir. Ituh, R.K. Addm‘i—21. OPllhikftOOd BiiilcJJnga, UeRoiiBtle-on-T>ne. 
7 dvll AHHht&ut^ and 2 Clcilu. 


llDiai'ABr DismioT. 

JUnU' E. EiUvards, R.E, AddfOB9H~c/n Mcn'ue. llMiaud & BuKaHt. 
tino. lAeut. \y, «r. }Xrunbly» n.i7r (rr/.). 
lAent. A. T, Uoyd, tt.N. inU. 

4 Olvll AflBhUnh n»d 1 Ckil:. 


OlUaiSN'O^'K BlHTRIl/r. 

j0Kff« TI', G. ,s‘. P. Ihiifirrll. Jl.Y. Address— c/o Mevie. fcicollip, B» & E., Co,, Gicoivock* 
G Civil 


JVaUaatul HUmraii A Unit. Co., wul HTcaSta, Su'on. Uwittr, tL’ W^Qbam Rif^hmdaun, 

Capl. U. F. ’I'himmui. KN. Aiidress— Wnllbcud Slipway Uo., AYullBiud-oii'Tyiiv. 
Oh. Artif. Enff. St. B. Oliver, u.N. 

7 Civil AfisIstauUi and 1 UlorU. 


SlANUirsqTua Di&triot. 

iSin;. dapl. E. E. Boiul, C.M.CU AddccbS—STt AJCiulc Chauibotb, H. JStaiy'a, 

Unto. StODOlioater, 

LUut. WlllIuntB, n.K. 

U. Watimn, n.ir. 

Oh. Artif, Ena. Bootlu n.N. 

C Civil Asslotunto and i Clerk. 


Xivsttroor< Eiatriox. 

Ena, Cavl. T. B. Uiuhlv, B.N, Addrevs— c/o SIpbsib. CmuniFll Inlid Si, Co., Blrkenlicad. 
Ena. Lhut. di. T. JlUkr, luH. 

0 Olvll ABHlGbiVTiis and 1 UlurU. 


At McBsra. J, Brown Co., Cluddbanh. 

Ena, ComMt. A, S'. Jl, Slme, R,N. 

Artif. Enff. A. AJ!lbnr 7 , xi.k. 

J. B. Qibbs. B.N. 

IT. W> OldrdTo, air. 
S Olvll ^VidilGtuiits and 2 Olorkfit 


y 
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.11 l/iH. r«. .Iniiifioiiii, IUiiliiv)//i i(‘ <‘0., Hhwiil., urtmeonUr-on-TtiUi'. itor KiihimiiK i.) 
JSiiir, duiimi. 11. Nfieiin, IKN.O., It.N. 

u Civil Aii<l>{|Antii anil i (iliiii. 


tiiinDi'tiGiji* OirmiticT. 

Kin/. (Vmijir. Mit/li Uimtllrt li.K.O., R.ff, AililionK — Ills, Suiri'v titUTti, llliollliM, 
lint/. Kwiit.-Oom. II. Jlaloj’, ii.a. 

Ii. Jiirliniiii. iL IT. 

It Civil Aaninlaiibi and i illi'rk. 


JaNrniN, and (litiimv Din’iiitci.i. 

Kin/, i'ltiif. T 11. I'lii'nhr, It.N. AililiiAl o/o Miaam, Jliiiiliiii, INiivLni A Cn., lJuvolii 
Kna. LUu/. W. (I WlllliLiiiH, It N. 

O. Klaifliaiit. U.N. 

.hlif, Jfiia. J. M. Iliilli'v, ii.M. 

1! (Ill’ll AiiHliilaiil'i iiml ‘A Cli'iliH. 


lliHiiiv Jiiaxiudj'. 

Him Ciiiiiiiii. .1. h. liliiilifr. It.N. Ailclrms-c/i> HU’iKiiH. Wlllniiu A HiiMiiwni, l.til,, luuiliy. 
Hiia. hunt. (I. Iinvl’foii, n n. 

U Civil AHttliilaitls and 1 dvrlc. 


ft /irtJ).itii. .iiiii*>/iaiii/. lyhilwfliih if* till., NnPtit ran/. irn/Zi’r-nn-Jl’i/wv (for Uliw/utitii/ tk/iiit). 
Him. tJmitmr. T. ti.N. 

Aitll. Him, W. Wllliiiiiifl, ii.N. 

.11 flfi'inr.i. Vicker.!, Iliiiiiiw-in-ltuini'iiii (fur Huhiiimhafu). 

Him. Oummr. II, IV. ttmul, 1I.N. 

1'empy. Hm/. UnU. P. fl. Omm. ji.n. 
ii (ilvll Aimliitautii and 'A ClPikH. 


r-OKiiim l)Dn.’Mor. II. 

ir. Milt. Mm. Adclrciiu- 111(1. WioMealoy Rond, niirlwidi'ii. N.W.IO. 

a Civil AwilBbaitl^ awl I Clinic, 


ikinnoN Ddmim iir. 

Jlf. II. Old, m. AiKlK’.irt-HTfl, 'rtliiltv Hoad, Wamlnwnil,li, H.W.I8. 

0 Civil AuiMuiIb mid il Ulciiw. 

H, T. n'cllaid, llm., Ptlnoliml Bollov OvoKmir. AddiiiBe— 172. Bolton I’nrli Bond, l'!Uitl,(ii.loii, 
Ulmiloittuuil. 


UnPAK’l’MlINT OF THIS TOBIOTOB OF NAYAl ORBNANCK. 


(Iimiminder 


Jllmliir Ilf Ifttmi Ordimnee. Oavtain llcairy it. t’nioki>. 

Amitlant- Oirrelur of Haenl Ordnamii....Cavtalin Joacpli 0, ^V, lU'nloy. 
AiiMmila to lllrmtor of Naval Ordnanoc, 


..Jleriiard V/. M. Pnlcbatrii, 
BubIiioo B. J>. Bonn. 

William II. 0. Bihb (nsM. 
(a)tltanlwa\ir. Wilton. 

((3) (lenild V. BonKbonC, v.il.0 
(()) .Tolm 0. TBuiilllon, 

Blilliii W. Donclos. 

ATcblbalil clilbott (aol.). 


Ovmmr, ihN.V.lt. Jolm (J, llondoreon (oct ). 
Ideul.-Uom, JlcnnlB li, BaUllly. 

Idetdmiml Finlorlak (T. Payne. 

Malcolm A. McKcnxIo. 

Zdeul. n.N.V.n. Willie D. Jlilioy llnatnt.). 

William Ti. S. Fanlkner, 
Zifut, RS.V.U. ...Mloluel V. B. Dalton. 


OMot (3tiiuu/...Hptlml O, Jeban. 
Oommieilonal Armotcrer...lili;aait Addy. 


Jinelni'/r Xnapeclors. 

Him. Oavlttlii Hoiiry Wall, o.jr.o, I Nnit. Vommanikr ...ripilerlck 0. It, rntnn (laiui.l. 

Him. ConniWMiiiT ...William Bart. I H. Cuallo Itolioitfloii. 

Walter <i. Uoiincl. I Enil. Llml.-C<m, ...Klanloy W. Oooliu, 

ilieatnlnn' of (lun-MouaHno Aii<iomto...A. If. Dulllrlil, Daq, (uM, 

Bnamincr of Qun-MoimUna lyorfc-.W. E. JD. Uoliner, ISwi. (nrl.) ((I'mni/.). 

OMef Impettor of Naval Ordnanee—Camaiaiuh'r (act.) John A. lliim’nn, o.ii. 

Amtatanl OM^ inspector of Naval Ordnmce„.Oi)miiiunder (art.) .Tnlui A. 1.. liny. 

Atsielanie to Olliof Intpoclor of Naval Orilaanee...C'oinwaniltr Tliwy (1. It, Uovan (ret,), 

Coiamander ttolidi (I. Dlnwldily. 

Commander XnnllP .1, I., lliimmonil (riO. 
Oommnder Jolm IiI. Bray (ret.), 
commander Itcglnaia 0. B. Caroy-Bronton (cwwwia). 
Oommandar Fomy ICmrey (ret,), 

Aioior; Freeman 0, N. Blsboi). U.U.A. 
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The lullemnu miM'iii n hint, 0,iit Uiil fer epeatut aiiiee dm'ma the lIVu -U. A. I'.ii-l , \\. Vttlil, .uid 
•T. fitoroy, u.i).a. Djiira. 

Nmal njneoe amploued on ImpeUioa ami Bjtperlmental uulmufe Unties. 

Uiukr CliirJ Inspeotet of Oriimtiee : — 

fnspeitoT of Hied... Commander Hnrolil 0. Jauksou (let.). 

AcHno Innndot of Steel.. .Commander tael.) Llewellyn E. If. Llewdlyii tut.). 

Depntt/ limeotors of Steel... Colonel J. 11. J. .rot'cljn, n.i. tut.) Ikmitu.). 

Cfltonil W. If. \VilUiiny>, u,M.n. 

I'nintiiandtr Qiiali .1. Orr tut.). 

Comnittiiilrr liuiitv 'iluniiiiiun (tel.). 
fjUiil.-Onm. Ailhitr W. H^inllnaain 
hirul.-Com. Kinuli ft. Wlllla. 
biiiiL-Com. Juliii G, M. MuILiPly tni.) 

Ineut.-Vmn. ItobiTt F. Vi'asoy tril.t. 

Jl/idar 11. hr. A. Oharlud A. Ei'dint) 
illajar IMU-'l. AUred D. IJ. Gudfiay, 

IL 'Iloiilum, E9I1. 

\V. 11. O. ilookfnfti Eaq. 

Ilml of l»ti>£.:lim oj fiigh Ktidohioo 3rcii<>»...Tboiuas J. tl. Gmista, Eui. 


Asetstant InstKctors of Steel. 


hfoJoi-OoHcrnl J. T. J. Jolniqnn, trel.) ttemiw ). 

CliarU'ali. Gorduii, n.u.r. I. (Umnit). 
A. E. Marcbant, a.B. (rd.) tlcmpy.). 
W. ITnokIfiTOn, a.ii.o.. B.n. trel.) 
Uempy.). 

Uih.-Hemrat U. E. IdUBi'iidil, an. ttemv’l.). 

a. < IrevlUo Uaiatun, Uinacllan Ii'oreca 
ttempd.). 

O. M, 11, Tliarkwoll, b.ii. (ut.) 
tleowt/.). 

Oaplain n. 11. Evaiin, b.w. (r«l.l. (InnBV.). 

IVlllIam U. F. Taylor. n.{l. (ret.) tlemi/n.). 
m. (1, MnonllHtor, n,N. tret.) Itemuvd. 
Uuliviid l]arl:ulcy, u.h. tteinvti.). ^ 
QiKirKU B. E. Enowllng (ml.) tlemsv.). 
Ooinmaniiar Oliatlcb %. McUnllum (ret, I (temiH.). 

T. S. Goocli tern ran.). 

A. U. Troinayuo (ret.) (Imw.). 

Commmdat. B.S.JI. W. F. Cabomo, o.ii.. u.o. (ret.) 
ttemtv.). 

Zleut.-Com. Albtai W. MoDonnld (ret.) tkmpv.). 
Euliik n. Bodllly (ret.) ttemw.). 
Uonry L. OUestou (emeruil.) ttempu.1. 
Fiedvirlt'k J. Davlo, H.ir.n. (ret.) 
(teinflii.). 

W. I'l. I'oimih'n (ret.) (lamvii.). 

W. (). 1[. (Jrio (ret.) (temail.). 

John IL 0. Okllvy ttemmi.). 

Lieut. William Vollinntnn (ret.) ttemva,). 

Uoorito E. Flow (/el.) ttemvv.). 

Boborli J. Sweat trel.) (temaa,). 

Ifeul. X.W<B. Bcaucltumv IT, Vonnee (ret.) ttemvii.). 
ISnii, Caul, William J. Drown (ret.) ttemvv.). 

Ena. Com. U. F. Uavloo, b.n. (ret.) (Ieiiii>i/.l. 

Ena. Lteul.-Oom, IT. F. Biowm tiel.) ttemvv.). 


CidoHcl tteinv. Brla.-Om.) Ckiocor Pcniaite, n.ii 
ttanvu.). 

Coiond 0. L. Dohluson (ret,) (tei/tj/i/.) I 
IT. D. OltvlM (Ibmpii.). 

1), A. Millfi, B.n. tret.) ttempti.). 

A, JU Mi-ln, B.n. (rel.) Itrmvv.). 

M. IL Fuiocll, B.n. trrt.) (Icinw.). 

0, 13. Nairncs. o.n., u a (ret.) ttemva.). 

W. B. Uawldiis, n.B. (rel.) ttemvv.). 

E, A. InglH o.>r.a. (rel.) (teiimX 
J. V. JolltoiB, U.O. ttemva.). 

Bt. Col. R. V. Tliornlon, n.A. ttemvv.) 

n. O. Kelson, r.a. (temvv.). 

Lteiit.-Cot. F, H. Mlolk c.B.t., I.A. tret.) ttemvv.). 
Allan Wndmoro ttempv.). 

A. Ttaooy tlmw-l. 

n. 0. Evaiie, B.u.r.t. (l«al>p.). 

F. 0. (toarlo tlndlan Army) trel.) ttempv)- 
MaSm it Bt, LU-Col. Frodeilok L. Dlbbleo, n.ii.A. 
Major It. E. Fltzsetalil-Lombiud (ret,), 

E. Kasb, AA. (ret.) ttempy.). 

Caplain G. D. llaop)ienioii Grant (tempi/.). 

A. J. Dcokett, AU. ttemvv,). 

U A. Fottit. Ao.r.at. ttemw.). 

T’. S. Bowon tWelsh Beat.) ttemw.). 

G. 13. B. BolruBfatbor, o.al.. an. 
ttemvv.). 

Lieut. D. E. Horwood, ii.A. (e/ar/vv.). 

0. W. Wodoklnd. An, (teaipy.)- 
Chief Qumer William J. Boasey ttempy.). 

Albort G. T. Bimm ttempy.). 
Gunner (ret.) Bioluud W. Lawicuce, 

Ocorgo M. Cook tteiapy.). 

Uanlol J. O’liootf (teinwJ 
Fiodorlok J. LnBeombe ttempy.). 
James 0 . naituDtt ttemw), 

Jobu B. Cobb ttemvv ,), ) 


Thi folloielna aentlemm have also ietn appointed far temvorary eeretee durina the War ; ( 

B. W. Arehor, H. A. Armatroniit. E. U. Bclgtove, B. 3, Boll. A. T. Bliinlo, U. B. Bowll, IW. T. J. 
Bromwlrh, aab„ 0. B, Bnclian, 11. Binroll. F. Oamoron, A, CL Comoron, E. B. CMo.b.bo.. 
J. F. Oiuuilnglmro, U. W. 11. DarlasUiii. R. IT. Deane, A. Tl. Eodd, 3, A, Donul, F. J. liaat. 
IL It. Felix, 3, Ford, H. B. Fox. IS. Frondo, 11. F. UllBOn, It. 0. A. Goodall. O. F. OrMat, A.F. 
Gtonloll, L. T. J/trvlB, A. .ToUnsoii, J. I* Kltto, K. M. W. ICnlghts, E. Jkiko. J. J,. Iminbo, 
A. n. Loo, A. 1,’ISHlta/iBo, A. U. MoOouimll, E. Mnslln. 3. Maxwell. E.Moffalt W. N. Moles- 
wortb, a 11, Moore. A. H. MoM-Blundell, F. G. Murray. W. Miiflit. A. B, Nocicr. T, J. 0. FflJta. 
W. Fay. R. Forclval, 1). Ploton PriebBra, G. Weston RamBoy, G. H. B. Rollteon, T. W. 
Hhoppatd. a BUennan. J. W. Slater, R. W. BnUth, E. H. Somnet. B. L. Walson. 1,. 

Tiimmim. B, H. Voleo. A. Wasoy. G. IL WellB, 3, Wb>J>, U. Woutncr>)tamb, 0. H. AVrIgbt 
and 3, U, Wright, Es/ini. 
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fttni flow Iloiiu Offiio, 

S. ll. Iji'nufl/., A a Loue, ({. <*. .S'umntr. M. U AIctliHii* H. b'. W. H. W. M’lnhci, A A. 

ILupliiijii, II. O. U. l*luinlH\ A* J^oltKiiiiKUitin. id. T. aiuL \V. 0. I'WajiH, 

I'lflqiH, 

Jii. JI. 0. Newby, , l)i.VHty (^inhUr (ttc^) iinUi^r Lho LiiML)Ci.t()L‘ oL HU'C‘l, bliLlUelU, 

(lenh trmd Uto NAtloiml Imuiuiiee 

U. Triuo, [HHfi,, Act. AKsfc. Huhlcr tmilur the liihpecior oC btuel, HlienioM. 

(fmlor fyoi dOufi, 

i'oiiujr. \ivhltml(l C. (InoMm fui?.) (rJ.h I Aftnor [Vomvu- Mtuf.-Col) Natlmiilel V. 
Major 1{,M. i. limy K. liteplunH, | Tiotiiuii, R.ni.\. 

Ttic AMowlim utntUwiVi /in, hfcn apiiohiUil Aa icmpomiy mtvie, timniij ttu' ^Var : 

It. tbiokBon. 

(7tii/L...Thmiinf, G. An(lii.>oii, luii,. u n.b. 

OietJr.W, P. Dunli'le, Vm. (ai/.). 

if'inl Ihiiiriin/t udina Clarke... A. 0. <loitn>i (^<.1, O. J). Meirniliine Uul ), S. VV*. l-liuUh [ai)i 1. Mleveiifi 

niut iX Jf. IVohb, L'nijnc 

IHidcyard (.'luili.ii [inoludfna Gtudo 8, Bocnnil ilmdo B, Tinipoiaiy I'ltiltfj .nut llriyu litli. 

DraueUUmuu 17, Ooutpntt'rs 7. 


h'uiidrlnlrnddnl of Orthinnoe fHom...Vni}loH ITorbort It. Korliiuy, it.b. 

Dopithf f^uporiutondmi of Ordiutitce Siorm^^JL Fathfifl, r.qo. (ap^.). 

Smmrlnt^ndcnla of Ordnance i9iarpt...A. MeVntluno, litua.* o.n.u. (<id/.). 

W* A. AIoifclimT, (ne/d. 

R. \V. 'VVliiuliliHt, Visu. 

i^uvdt Ordnanee Siore Tluti, (ac/.)» W. TT. Ibwo (rttrf.), N. 'I'UouiiiH («•>/,), nnd 

\V. Vttui?hn« /'Inai'H. 

Ddnu/u Ordnaui'n tSloro 0£lcm.. W. K. Mvlcfl inofX 7f. U. lllbbml, u,»i.)5. iaoi,), 
(1. K. UunAy (arM, A. M\ Roed (ncM, It,, b. Tomuay (i/ol.). iiud 
i]. A. Vlfliutiix TijHfiiH. 

.i-isljtuHt OrthifutCb Aioro OM/ddra...W. J3ftlc«’ (arf.h A. IL lb*/u‘d lar/)^ It. J. VuUtr (ur/.K 

lU lituiLctim (0(7.), W. P). iraiTihfin (oo<.), W. A. Joidaii, 
Jj,A, rCi'lKhfluy (acf.K U. W. Lninbu (ool.), W. Altuflii 
(orf,). R. ’L’. MiilMiPWR Uu '/ ), 0. A. Nfrtpo (apl.), H. ill. 

M ). IT. T). Rnbbiiui (apM. (I. SAllRfoid ((»(.), 
»nil 11. Wualo (or/.). I>)n(;i 0 . 

'rootjiorari/ OxbiaMPC >S(opc O0JiHtg...A. J. AtKliio, Taii., TT. £1. Ilutty, li*. CIraluiin 

itruivD, JS. Uuriunt, W. IJoatbor, iilmiiB., Oapt. U. 
a, Ijilnu, 11. r. ATIllrr, r<wi., r.’a})!. 11. 1>. UiuiilJnli 
BuiltU, iviul 0. UvplcbY, TlBaiH. 

O/iiof l!ximlnf,r of Naoai Onhtanoo Iforfr...!?. d. INvyno, Kiwi. («<>(,), 

oj /faval Ordnanco l>. Jtivmifl 0. Hiirrlmni (or/)., auU 

<X VImion (uefr), ThHun, 
n orduanoo bodoi cAwua Fiwt riindo pirf.). 

7 Ordaimoo Dopot ClcrkR, Sociimi Grnao Uwi.). 

1 Ordjuuioo Dupoi C^orlc, TUrd GmdG. 

1 OrdnanoQ Ropot Cloxk. lliird Grade (at'l.). 

78 Toiiiparary Ifirorl isxtiA OlcrM. 

B7 'lonipnrary Wouicu Olerbe. 

16 Boy Cllcika and lior Willow. 

Ariincr f/epufv Orr/nanoc fftorc OMooi^,S7irjffiiM...O. 8wif(, 

AJififf Atiaiafani Ordnatw Ojffloiir — 8/(ejff‘«hi.,.fh Oliradle, Jtoq. 

Ohluf AnalVBl'^SheJ}k1d...J<Ain 0. AV. llimifiey. Mhq. 

Norn.'^Ofllcc'i.i of the Naval OrcUiaucc RpnArtmoiit nenipB a(, W'oohvicb luul ivC iliu l^ortu are uof nlunviu 


DKPAUTMENT Oil’ IMTliJ DrUTCOTOR GF TOTll»IiJIK)TW ANO MINING. 
jDirrolop of Tornedora atul ilNwiMi/......CoWri»« Frcdoiiek L. Flold, -Md, 

AaaisUini tHiaoior of Alinififf (fui*/aitf IZorberb N. (Mriictl, p.k.ci. 

yl.‘(st«lanl Jfiiroc^or of I'oiiirdtwi Vaidiiin Altfeinnn 11. 0. Ciuidy. 

AsRffM Vlrodor ^Isciriral fiecUon ...CofiUiin Jobn K. Im Thvini. 

Virwtor of Paravanoa ,..0(tpi(vtn (rl 7.) Oeorso Xi, MoBKoy. 
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Naal RlitO, 


Vicc-Adrtilral ...Tl. S. Phlpp*i-no!nUv, fnnn. 
(fWi/). 

Ccnf^in Biwin fj, (|o<Wrcy-T'a«v,eii. 

r.vo.C'Mfj (rft) 

('a)>l>im{n(() ...hMjiftrr? Sloiiint, u,m o. 
ComiiUDuln'.,. .<J6‘ortrpv P. Cindv, 

'J'lioiuau 

Ai(tUI1)nM A, ]jOVi^li-C(imciPn. 
ICflwai'd W. MaoKlohan. 

Wlllliun TK MrirK<>iiJslP (?>). 

f). Tiltaid. 

Jivlan 'DRorton. 

].catbain. 

I'lrin L. Wlairfon. 

Malcolm K*. Ou»t (nU. 

Omul B. RIloy Irft.). 
iiohcrb J. ^o^mId (lei ). 
KobprfcW. ])a1(;cfcr, n.ao. (rd.). 
Nncl A. Mairilnll (ac/.) Od.). 
Uoitmm Vlem*. 


J/icw/.*Pm»>»r. . Botlnlpli J7. r. dP Balia, n « r . 

Ckfiiijp K a. TlowlM U I'ligu) 

{mt ). 

hifiaUnant ... . Piililclc P. Colrninii. 

Jiiinv RlniiHon. 

LifiMt. ...Cj-ril Sniilli. 

L(pul. Thomai .f. 

■EtlwMrt W. 'J’nylor. 

Noiman W. Piaufynpll. 

OftniMf Edward C>. Hcfiord. 

Altrod B. Kcii)p6. 

LL-Col, 7t.M, ...(Jlipfcwodc ti. C. Craytlev. 

Lf^LRN.V.TI. jf'''"’" T.mjnn. 

(Foi ihilv itlOi IJ.D.M.) 

Gh. .Tanipfl Wood. 

Lponard Bcpton. 

W'iUrt Glioroffoorl. 

Walter R \Mllla)n<.on. 


0 / Minfna Oar>fain Gordon P. Pinspi* (rpM. 

Ateiefanl lo ..ConimantUi IT. Strickland (let,), 
TAciit’Com. Emwltt T, nanuin 


apARcriTJnn'P PaiiTy. 

irtirupd l^lfChioUm ..Albciti B. Wllllnnifl. { irormnt Bydnoy XL Brown (ikM. 

OcoiKo llaysom. I 


Btaff. 

Rupatlnlemltna (Jlmk (del.) P. R roiirntln, E»n.» M.H.E. 

liepuiu iSuiHflnlmdino Chrk iud 1 R Monlson, Esn. 

ylAfiiMM iS 4 PCunMl »(7 Vidki (ocl.) H. Bccmnn and E. EUlas, Pnnrn. 

Jici'amlner of Torpoflo Mca M) B* W’oollard, Eeri. 

3 Onclcynrd Oloiks, Vliflt Otartc {<•/('/.), 0 TJmtsIitwu’n. 2 Women QYftcriB, n Tcnipnrnrr iton flirks, 
38 Toninorety women (Teilcfl and Typists. l Tiny Cleric, 

TAc follnwHia oditlcnwn Aavc hm appolnteA for temporaiv serviu flmUin (hr Wan-— 
Intpeclora of tVlroUBs Tdography in AuxiHury i'obvl Ffeiefe....!, Xi. Cupcfa Mid P. li. ttmr?ry, Faqrfi. 


Ijont hy War OJPee for Svpoird B^.^.Gnplain A. M, Low, s.A,r. 

The foUowina amtlmen haor heen ttppoinUa for tinivorary SfrHrr 
Suv^rolilw Imppc(or8...3f* C. Afllnuy and Lt>R^ C, L. Trrleaven. 

Chip/ tnsvodm.. J)r. J. W. rapatlck, iWcwL T3. FdwjirdH and iipwf. J. T, .lenlJnfl. 
Tiispeptort..,!). Atii«iMc, W. B. Tlall, F. B. ('oolov, T, A. Daniel, 71, T. Flworlliy, F. K. Fornnan, F . 

ilolTm'H. 11. ,1. r. iTCton. T/. IT, Kirby, J, McKrtlar, Mf>d. ,T. McOiicf i>, V. P. Wimay, Sv. W. D 
Itoas. A. II. Helf, W, 0. Bpencer, and J, P. T. Youiiff, J'lsarB. 


MINKS INSPECmON STAFF, 

I7Mr7 n(p(‘o—^7, Vlotorfft StrreK R.W.l. 

Itrod of Wnr^t Im^wdon Bopf. UI.MJ.D.) ^a. Captain William I?. Pnraonft. an.n., n.ir. 

Cliirf TnapfoOir nf Miiipi WHlImn fl. Pimrc. 

Reoifinry to JIM.1.1) .....ilrtM K. M. Blcliarda, ApoL rrindpal, wmi-KA, 


TnoitNiuvi ST.\rr. 

Ohaiar J»wp<*elOM...W. A. Rteiilujw. 0. fSonnr^, ,7. IT. flrcon ami B. S. Brown. 

Adolstant Inaiwtort.., Lieut. R.N.V.JI. J, HlcrUena. 0. VJneett. II. M. Andiawe. and (?imar> (T) F. A. 

McGill luM. 

ISiuamlaer of ArcoMfifa (act.).. W. Tl. Oulllns. W, 

8 nraitabtawnmon, 4 Typiats, and 0 Lady Clcrlci. 


Bluniional Za^jwvtoii of ArroB. 


A. 0. Flint. Ffflfi. (rcnlamoHlA). 

,T. T. Ftnulo, {North of Enoland). 

F, S. Atliorton. M, iVorke,), 

0. Ormond, IQhq. (Lfnoobd. 

J. word. Emi, (OoMifHier). 
tT. Maradon. Ffla. ilifrminoham). 

J. MAT»hftll, Eiui. (RinnMtam). 

Nna. Capt. ,1. K. 0. Mooro, n.N. {BalM. 
D. R. Lcwla, Fan. WtM, 

.T, OlPvcrloy, Fho. (Jlfanr^ciilpr). 

F. Phlel.cn, |i>i. {MauchHcr). 

W. B. GlliHon, F»n. Mlamm). 


W. SnUer, Faq. IJEast Scotlmnl). 

W. (Hll. Fsq. (Oir/wTl). 

0. O, lllllRdnn, Faci. iNotlh^Kmt Lonriwi. 
j. T. n. FllrtPS, Fsq. (Rmth and Roufh-Wvsl 
London). 

TT. W. Oaltloy, Ulan. anil Norfh-West 
iMdim). 

•7. OladHtono. Faq. {ISaaihouruo), 

A. Giant, Fflq. (rmi/fwi). 

\y. Jobiwtou, TCsn. {(JranomoHfh). 

II. J. Potter, Faq. (DH»n>P/ia//i). 
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^i'0Ri?T3i)0 sToniij niviMToisr. 

of TorfiTiU lYrdrrlctc Wai<li T’ljq. 

A-^nNoul f^iipn'intnuh'nf of Tofiuifo Shirks. T. "Sy, MWlmor. 

Tori*/'flo Sio}f rJ|7/iv ..I. A. W. ‘Rallairt, T’j.n., M.n.in. (ad,), 

<J. <1 c'jiwiw. I'lHf/., M.ii.vj. (act,). 

!>noilu Torpiih) Slorr OOh'nfl .7. A. .Jrnrev, (urf.), 

y. J'iwi* (Hit.). 

'IWjuiIo fthm <)/7/(vr>. 7\''. lOvniin. l*jF»a. (arf.) (fi’mpv.), 

,1. Omy, Kfi(i. (act). 

Cl. lltTon, Khh. (fu't.). 

W. !■'. 'IVnu'ry, JOffh. (ooI,). 

.Uthfant JhtO. IJiinwin i^. Jlanrhop (hnnin), 

W 'I'ovp^’^ln (Uhilo <nr/.). 

.'8 ’iViriH'Ro (Jli'pkw, Herniid CJp/kIo (uiL). 

i\ liinMil. <Ilopk8, Mlilnl ({tndo (ncM. 

i:i 'iV'iiHuirftry Fllml Kvfm Oli^rkn. 
jr% 'l’(<iup<M*rtrjr SV<micu UlfrkH. 

1 Woman olorU (onlonnfnmJf.M.OAr.). 

7 Boy Olerkrt wmI Hoy Wdtom. 

OflliM < ol! (ho 1>(irivvano 1 ioiiartnuMii itoeouiinoilntod In i))o Wat Cotli'ito wore Mjtowii under 


nifiPAnTmOT OP 'ninj IimTKTTOlt op NAVAT. I-lOUtPRlTlNT. 


7>hi'cfor of Navnf ICiiwnrd M. riinipniN. o.n. 

AinMant Dirrctar of ATnivtl Percy Withton. 


Tupf/dH Alo\nn(KT VarrlmtiOi'. 

vouwmmlcr fhxmjo 1l, U. iroKloii (rot.), 

AUClc 

tJoTiry K. M, WftlcciU'ld (Awi»y.). 
,Ti>hn <jUautpU>n« J'.h.o. 

(Aw />(/.). 

Mu'tdiin T», I. MiU’I.Innnn 

tMinond ii. II. r.<n'Uycr, 

(jW.) (wtA, 


JAt nt,d^. 7 John W. ■WIIIImm. 

) Arthur V, C'rovfoid (ccA) 
O. ]ll()('lc. 

Jifdiifi »«)i< Alhwl .T. 1‘ailtw. 

JSiili- <’i«» Prniilt H. Wniw. 

Cliarlcn .1. M. WnUiioo. 
Wilvwrtlilit tt Tltomftii L. Hoper. 


10 Mpiiti'iiiniH n.N.V.tJ. for 'vorlc at. Oiitpnrti. 

I Doi'ln'mil Cli'rlc (niKKOKldmilo). 1 llldhpr <lnmi> Womnn niorJe. imvrnpnniry WonK'ii ( lurlcn, 
a OToili'lIrni. J WmiiiHi Morti'llcr. 


nAr.vAGW peCT'on. 

7Mifl or Hatvcnio fleetton,..aoii. (faiilain J'Ynl W. ytmiiff. o.n.w., K.r.M«')i.Ti., ii.w.n. 


Thill: Citiil lli'nry V. Ti'i"'! (ril.)- 

VimmnmM Innti'n TT. DiiUuvn 

Viiiiiiiiiiiitifr ICIiivrIca (I. Tolhot. K.o 
It.N.Tt. i.ToUh Vliiiw, B.i>. 

Viivm. 1.WI. ...ATtliur IV. II. Meo'ii’iincr. 


Ifarat Muff- 

tlriit. iTTorry Biilmmi 

K.iV.r.n. Juawinl HmllU hrrt.), 

^'"n.N K 1 
ShT'-TjIciiI. V1'^'‘'T Ilrpiiry. 
K.W.f.K. /Wllllnm .1. I’lrry. 


CM! fflnf/. 

Snlmiii' Jrlnanoe Oj)!rrr...Vrf(l, TT. I.fiwo. Kiiii. 

Ilah'ai/o AmiMilo OMccr—O- 'I’- .roni'n. TCmt. (art.). 

<1. Hmlbiiry, Mso. (m'/.),. 

It Hi'conil (iTttilo clwltd, 6 'I'l'inpomry OlMUn, onil 11 'I’l'iniiuriiry VVdiinn Cliilm. 


tiobiaaii Ojnn'fo. 


f’iimmii)iilrr;.Ottrhon (I, (I D'lmftiil (or/,) (ii’/X 
(liiiimnnili'f t.lniiii’d \V. (Ir.iciij' (mV.). 

It.Tf./}. )(amrU'i K. Ttiivtouw ioel.). 
lv<i J. Kny (mi).). 

(Iiii«ti> IHvI'i (ill'/.). 

<lnoilf« J. VVIhtTit (<«').). 


} I''"'"'''' '<■ *''‘"'1' 
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SntPnrtfi OOU'ns. 


M. Tumor CorM. 

TAeni. Ji.tf.li . ... \l(*xiiiidor Hf. 'Piiiyrr. 

pclci hfoiU. ('ininlnidiuni. 
iriiroM 11. iTaitillloii, 
Williiviii PUcu (aWJ. 

J.Uiii. Tl.N.VAi.<\<‘\\ Tl. 1« 

Otlhoi'l ii], <Joor)<u. 

John K MoQuqdii. 


TAfitl. tJohn 1 '!. 1 i\ ilUuuv, 

Lt'onanl 
IhilH'tli IhnoKM. 

Itl(‘1iara (I. WliitroKl. 
l{uh(‘rl hidniniul. 

AhiKhow 
•Minvn (tavdok. 

^“nS' } ('”’'•)• 


lliiiHihiteudfiils oj noiilmel-iiilU Uliiim— 

i L'nr Cftiilrivnl Woili (lUil Iiicliidliin 1 )»'hIk>\™i) <>u Hi" 
Olvilf — 

AddtfMii— KtotMiihivll Hionmlilll Drlv", I'arUclc. (ilnwwiw 

( (for tJniilTOct WnrU (iiol liii’liiilliii! l>i"Htniyi in) oii llii' 
aviifl, riiauira. Miuiioy. at llnimv-lii-l''iirin™, imil 
at fliiiidorliiuil, 

AAdprJN — 4, OHhornn Vdlna, OnliniiU' Avniiii*, 
lIi?wniHUi'-ou-'IVnn. 

Ciifilttin ftttvPHnlnJt-nt of Tor/i/'ilo float Vtaifroueto builtllno bv Conbad — 
llajilitia ifrunlc Jf. Ilimc, i).H.o. Addram — 17, Vlotiwla Hlrcicit, B.W.l. 


llKl'AItl’MKMT OV THU nUVDTI OONTaOMJail FOR TKKSKYAUUH AUD WUl/UOltlHsm, 

nivtifv <l<mlrotl<‘r...Hir I'luimiio Tlrll. n.ii.ij. 

Dlrfotor of ftocbmrtt't and itiiioht...ftmr /tdmlml lAumico lA rnwor, cin,, ci.v.o. 
tieputu Vlti'ctoT of Dockpartfo mid ftriaitra.- 3'1. U. lIuU^ o.lt. 
fhipfrintomlfol of Dorl-pard VrmicJi — I Uontotnut Ptndoi of liwlyottio nod HipoitS'^ 

Jl. J. Wobli. Uw.. I eoii. ('nplain Jlobi'tt U. l)l\on, o.ii.. ii.N, 

Xlfctrkat Jfiii/lnivriiiff Aitsiotanf...\V* RIcC’li'llfthti, UiJiJ., O.li.lJ , X 1 . 1 . 14 .T:. 

Seereluru lo 2>.0,D,fl. F. <). Uciiilli', Mbh. 


Maiinafr, ComlriMm Dfpnrlmi iil — 

V, U. OlllB, Ki»i. ((oiiDi/.). (R'w «j)n ia! sotlcrt 
Chief l'omln(elorii~ 

(4. 41. Aiihav, Kfia, (temvvd- 
(I, If. (.'njxfnrd, Hin. Iiiel.) (tempi/,), 
Conuiianiler \V, 'C, JlavK n.N.v.n. («W.) (temp,). 
0. 1], Hull. J'laq. (art.) (tempi/,), 
tlonstm-lfm— 

<1. .1. 1). IMl. Ufla,, jt.n.n. (net,). 

<1. I<'. liiiiiriinl, Ulan. (wU), 

.1. WcQiuh'ii. I'Scj. (lift.). 

If. 11. Woml, JSoq. (art.). 


For ftPH'M Rmler— 

Bin;. Iteiir-AihiUriit (linttai B\«W. 

Edo, CiipI, Allii'it 14. Tiinnildni (tiM, II N. 
Aim;. Ciipt, a. W. Murray (rill, ii.n. 

Em, Capt, ArlhiU’ B. CiImp, u m. 

Kmhiefr Aeslo/niile — 

Bin;. OoiHiiimiilir Huimii'l 1’. Poreiinim. 

Him. ilommanilir .ruiiwn fl. Ituilw. 

T, J4. I'ilvy, Kwi.. O.B.U. (tent fiinii IfiiHlImie- 
line Donkvmd,) 

111. it. Iiniiffiiiulil, Mwi. 


Bh'iiiiii'ticm i»/ Voekmiil H'orl . — 

AV. II. O. (Immilio (arl.), '1'. JT. Xlni'rli“i. M. A. JiUtoy, .1. i). (llliliy («i‘M. .1. KHlu. AV. I.. I'lilm. 
B. Sniiilcm. (1. Ili'iiwmiil (ncM. K . 1 . l>1rtcliit J, A. Ji'hih', ii.b r. AA' .1. J.i'Uln (ml I. 
<7. II. Mucllii (ui’l.l, uiul (I. Rlondy (ui-(.l. tlHiiu. 


Par SperUil .'ttrnlee, 

UMef Adminiitriitlw Olfleer.,, major A. II. AVllHOii, ii.u.r..i. 


Hlechteiil Hniilnrert iriyher (lrmle,..T. Uda« (lemim,). and .7. H. lloddnn, w.ii.tj., A,tu,Mi.ii liirl.), Emu". 

Hlertitoal Piminrcrn,,,)!). ii. Ilnilii, >i.H.ii. (ml.), luiil A. 14. Emiilillii (iirA), Ewiih. 

PIret AMtsUmt literlrlenl limlni; .11. V. lllaliu larM, (I. ll. lluvlii (art.), (I. II. Icrliiii («i I.), .1. Miu'cy (net.). 
nnil A. U. AVIIIIuiuh (ael.), ItHiiin. 

Ohrleal Ali«Minl...ll. tl. Hlunliiirv. Ebo- 
Senhr Flittlno liniieelor of 'fl«Iifr...AV. if. llniiticr, ICwi. 

I'inllinil [mperlor of 3'iiii4iT...AIfn'(l .Uiiii’ii, J''i«i. 

1 liodltyunl (ilorlu! (Flmt Hradrt, fl UimUynnl (lliTkH (Uitmnd (liiwlrt. 1 Htiiliir DiiuU'litiimiiii. H Mud 
lllnU'i UruiiidilunKMi, lii BihviiiiI IIIiimh Jlraiiuliliniirii, 17 Uiuiltiiinl t'li'iliH lA'lilnl (liiuli'l. !1 lllud 
AVrlUru, 11 'JVmiiiirnrr Clutlin, 117 liYnmlu CIuiBh, 11 Fwiiuln Trimuii. mid 111 Itus'ii. 


AVAIIMilll; t'lUHlAKrtTHN HI'XITION. 

AAlUt'ON PTAW. 

nireetor of irarnMp I‘roi1mllm,..Vf. ,T. Ili'ity, 14u|., u.n. 
nepiilp Dlreelor of WmliU) J’/oitu, ’11011.. . Emtiuer Jl/nr-Aihnlwl .t, (1. l.lvoiiililKr. b.n. (rrl). 
AmMoiil Jilmlor of Il'tmtitji l'nutueltiilui,..liiio, <Alii<ai« V. li. MiirlcU, itH., M. .A. j. I’cum', l4fM.. (i.Ai i'. 
fliipertiili mil III of D'lirMp iVoi/i«'/irw...AA'. JI. Oiuti't, 74Hd. 
finiior lliwineir .imlHiinl-„SiiiilHeet I'nplahi (rrl) .TnBiu'r AAi. A. Mirnikt. 
iHupci bitenihltl of IVorfhtp hllrelrteal |Mw*....7. AfodiuliWy. Jhii„ o.ii.b. 
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Ohkf TSvoiiiinm' anil frj THri^ir of lVar«fi>fl Prnihidhm.. T?. J, Tlaq. 

C'f'/is<rMdoiR...A. AdaTKB Uu'f.)^ (^, nnllcdcy Crtrf.), ♦?. W, Dippv UiH ), J. O. Jonahln, m.d.k., 

T^". T/. T\1ii\(t (»Tr/.), and K K Hpamicr l']f!uro. 

CHftiiitfo’ (j(i;>/a{n W. A. WHhon omai. (oi'i.), ns. 3*JvoU)(tr Comwamhr Wllilarn 

IJ. (^Itirku, i>.fl.o.. n.v.. Xno!nfrr Oommanda P. A. (lorLloii, h.n., E. A. AnUiotiy, X'sq.. \V. <4, 
Alafchowfi (i!c}npi/.)\ I’laci, 

JSMricnl k'w/»irfirs . A. J. Foord (a^.), A. J. Moi'jro. \.'\rTE.'n. lacf.), Efiar'i. 

Jo.ia/uji/ Gonstnu'lots.. 7>. 72. ,1. OAonl (Zntl chfts)^ ll. S. Ptiigi'llv I'ln^b), V. (r, BJK'phf-ard (2»if? olaft), 
J. W. W<v>fcli»kt' (Uwipt/’ nclg.y, W. K nauiidei-? {fenwv- urfu.), W, J. t'rnlg, ii.ro. Ifcmiiy), O. I< 
Ilarvpv W. RraiPi (tmflu.). K. Al.w‘millan (/rivpj/.), aiul 1?. Wliithip I'lfliiib 

rinanoiVd iMtwtura. .12. C. ICnielifc Uitnpv-), W. d. SInllion (act.), Ii'mid. 

Intpcd'tra d'^j»7)V )...Tl. N. Ihowi. <7. Ihirioii. F. Fctiloii, T/. Tf. 7''oifl>th, Sv. Chilhilo, Eunri. 

Z>iiu<. ir. >7. Ollli 71. Tltinrl, i). TlllolAOti. 7>. Ilutelicon, 1/. J. KiiM)'!, }4sqi'Fi. 

Trt9}WtUn(t OjBi('or...\V. 0. TIimimR (rfl.), J’!***]. 

First EWlYirni R. Jov^rti (nrt.}. C. 17. Klyitc (act.), K. V, Kill (trd.). 

If. n. Titriinpwii, 

Fo'amnu'is a/.tc(»3uuttt...J. T. IlarhU'll. F«fi. K. K. Pcusoifl (Atoj/v.), (7. Taylor (tcjnnv.). niid 

W. J'J. V.inHtoiio (flp/), JOsore. 

i'l.vsjstiinf ffii’iiwwiprs of .U'^.ounh.. 1\ H.ifct (««•/.), J JlonldPii {r/cn, W. Tliny (aJ-), 7V. .T. f'nro (wt't.l. 

F. f1. <4ay Uu'U, A. II. Uolllu Utrt.), S, W. If. ripprU (fn7.). ll, JO. Wilson 

?. Dooluanl Clpvlrfl (aei.) (First Orarlo). 0 Uookyard flPiks (w't.) (Sir^otal CnuUO. H DrAii^liiMnLti, 0 Doric- 
yarrl CJlcrUa (ao^.) (’tlilrd (Imdv). 60 Tmiuoraiy Oleiks (ftnialc), and 28 Tcutporaiy ('IcrKu (mnlr). 


077TD00R STAFF. 

Olybe. 

rF<rf«7j4i> VfOihtoHon flupMnkndMi...B. 12. linyland. Esn. Adrlros?— '106, West Clooreo Ulroot. Ulascon'. 

Ifryutif ti*ara/Up U^roduction tiuf> 0 iukndi:nt...V, W. S^arlP. lO^ri. 

TFors/tii) ProdiwNon 7Mi)cctcr9..,A. 0. Dcard, P. J. Herry, J. Bryant. W. E. Jlwitl, W. T. ITuhkln. 

W. B. ilnsnian, F. <7. ircrkilloob, Tlonra. 

PrfHluaHon Tyttpedori {Eno'vnccr)..J. Appleby, W. B\ntK, D, Mc^flllan, M. Munro, Tlsrire. 
IFafstUp Proihtelion In^pcciors (Ji!liidikalh..V. W. Hobsun and 11. J. Stepbens, JLOHnrR. 

Tyns. 

irw57*{p rrodarrfion fiuvcrinh^ukfU,.. Addrens — "Mlllmm llonso,** Nenoaaklo-on-Tj’iiP. 

HapittV Waraiilp IkoducUon SfipcrintLnficnl,,.J. Innui. J2iiri. 

Warahk> ProduetUm lmpa!tiir9...T&. .7. V. IvCivihotliy. J. J. N. Batoy, A. S. lilatohfuril, A. K. Monve. 
J. W. Tnnter, J. RAinpm*ii, Ehqir. 

WomMp Prodnriiou rnsnfcfors <Enj7lHCfr)...V. Oowc. J. FUwUn-y, T, McUildc, 0. Btmrt, lOfaqi'H. 
TFarJAip Produdton Inspfdorc {JSlectflfal)..,E. 10. Moarns and Id. HmltU. JSsaiu. 

AlRHimr. 

irmsltip i’miKcWon HvvoritHcn(lml’”lu D, StanifteW, bi.p.t:., TIru. Addrcnn — 238, Iloyal Llvi-r BnlMlnKi** 

f Jrerpool. 

Jlrjurfi/ TTmuliiTj Produtition A'ttperfa/eMfriil.. P. Wtl«hl. ICwq. 

IVctnhitf Production /?Mi<co<r»'8...7V. J. Tluiiday, IS. A. <fawrl«>, IF. ^V, IF. llnrrlHon, T. M. Taylor, E'^qis. 
lF<(ni/(i 0 ProdMbUfU Iiwvcdors (A’noitir«r)...H. flonlU. J. JCoweJlu, U. Verity, Ji'hors. 

WqtbMp Produdion Jn9i<€0lor8 lEJeetrleuD^^.V. IT. Aimor and A. M. Fenner. PmiiH, 

WursMv iVochwHon Ineptrtor CB«yi«fcr«).. F. MuParlanc, Harj. 

IiOwnoN AND Sotmrniw Disnirc-r. 

WarsMp VroducHon 7!upathikndnit...Ji. JO. LImminff, 12 tq. 

MANanesTisn, Sunryjicr n, ani» LnuiiH DiRnaLV. 

Ewrhwcr Inspscfw.. S. li. WaTti-n, Fbci. 

BraauKairAu, CoviEmxiY. akd tinioEfrrna Diatmot. 

Engineer Jnapfrtor...U, IT. Potom, Eaq. 

8 Dockyard Clwksi (Second Otade), 0 Dockyard Clerks (Third amde). and 20 Tcmiiorair Clerks, 


DTPECTOlUTE OP ADKnJAnY VJSSSKr.K. 

EUecior of Avmliarv Vessfis A. TV. Rarapson, pisq. 

Aeektant Direciora of Auviliarv Veaaale Ooaimander J. PlnoniAclrl, o.B.n., u.N.Y.n. 

32. M. (mitbfl. Ijlsa. 

T>«puiy Aaahtanl Eireelora of Amiliary Vrsaeta ......AJnJar T, B. Cnull, n.B. 

r. HooU, PHq. 

Caid. W. T. ’rnrnPT, it.T?. 

.11. W. Butler, Epn. 


Arhsin/ah'cfiVc (K/floer 
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Te<liaieat 

Lnul. n. 

U. C. Alwiwd. 

0. N. AhIi. 

W ft. nonoy. 

1). I>'. tiliick. 

If. ff. Hone. 

Uitjor (}. 0. 11(111(1, 1(11. 

(Jwtttiii 11. A. Uiodlis 11 r. 

II Oiirr. 

U. Ohiilmc'rs. 

IliKi Lieia, J. F. DiiKiild, n.ii. 

Malor D. DawiiOii, 11 . 11 , 

J. Uim<iiiiiilt'. 

.f, V. Piillor, 

W. fl.iUiVillli. 

lAeii/. W. (tfliiUUQll. 

CdlifKin J, O, iLirrldon, ii.n. 

.1. (>. ilart. 

II. m. llodKO. 

LiiiU. i). Q. JIiiliiKM, n.n. 


Aiiiilanli, 

A. ICyli-i. 

Ilf It. Alrlvvaii. 

All III. . 1 . M. MiicUlK'liilBt, 

.1. AlillFr. 

'I'. 11 . Moirliou. 

Milan. 

Jyiinl. P. >T. S. Mini,ir, 11.11. 
li'na. F. Fiiifo, u.i7. 

Aicul. K i’liKly, ii.ii. 

Jliiij.-Ueut. .T. Hiimtiiinn, 11.N. 

II. BlioiiPaxil. 

Jjuut. It. A. fcihotb. it.r,. 

HiW. Sui-IAeul. O. \V. A. tUntor, it.N.K. 
Lieut. J. Vf. Smith, it.ii. 
raptain JD. Slranu, n.u. 

JAfut, III. A. KUnv, u n, 

Aieiit. S. Iliwiwliniul, u.r. 

<>. Watwii, 

S. n. Wtlla. 


riEPAK'rwHN’r op 'i'fijs ijwfui'Y t'ONTitoLi.Bn for aiimvmen'I' piioDiro’i'iut.. 

Iiepuhi Controller.. . Sir ytaenit^j. IlavFn.SK.n.B. 

Sreielmu — W. 11. I'cttlfor. Ifi'wj., o.e.b, 

Namt Atitslanl...Enii. Com. Arthur B. Liatcr, i).s.D., n.tt. 

CiviZ Ainetant to Ii.C'.A.P....l!!rclcli;U Nacih, Ii!‘‘(|. 

. Verhiiiral T. Iloan. Eaq. AilmlntahatUi^staJJ OJIicrr...Mtiiiii S. llohlnran. 

Chief Iirau</hisinaa...O. Wall', Boa. 

Direetor of rrodiiolUm, Oiuie, jlfaunluKa and Sluhu.. I.. I. (). AnvcBon, ISsn. 

Bevtttv Direetor of I’foiluollan. Ouni. UouHtimit and Siv/its...!!, S. Uuwull, lisq. 

AiaMant Dtreetors of ProdKeltoa, Oune, Mounhnae and Stohl.a.. .li. I. aiaoooillne, lioa., ami 
Alojar B. ICIrke Smith, >).h,o. 

Depiilii AwMint Dlreeler of Produelioin Otmt, itomtlvoa and ,Wif»...t). J. B. Orton, T!b«. 
Teehnieal AaaUtanls — truiu, (to., UiviHon...]. Lionltuii. U. T. tlobho, IV. Mutliveii (nt'f,). 

V. K. BoLicits, Bsata., and Umt. It. U. ID. M. F. (In AlaU>,{,».ii. 

SIreeior of Produotim — Tumedoea and Mlma...&.. II. Hall, lOmi., o.u. 1 !. 

Papulv Birwlor ofProduelioa—l’orpedoea cmd Hines... Oommr. Carlton 0. Slicnuan, o.n.n., b.h. (oc(.) (iiif.), 
AsalalaiU JMreetar of Prodiwdon — Tormloes and I){inii<...ll. A. 1). Aiihuul, ISsa. 

Peifmloul Aaalslanfa — Mine I)isMoa...W. A. niurio, A. I. Jade, L. KInit, C. S. Aoatluird, N. Ill, Nohlr, 

and J. B. Moldirou, Jtsqni. 

Assistant Piieclor of Production — ^ifinrj — Uioup SoctUm...Znmt. P.N.V.U. Lcallu O, Blmdbnlt. 
Teelmical AsaUlants—hfinas—Group Seeltona...W, li. O. Evans, (1. V. Ii’oulct, 1'. V, Qiiodman. 

K. V. Uciiislcy, 11. II. Ilott, O. W. KtittlcwU, W. J. Saott, IV. II. .Smith, and J. Tonlo, I'lHfua. 
Paravane Seelion.,.lAeiU.-Oommr, W. 11. MiHIumuill, u.n.K., n.N.v.H. 

Minesioerping AeiJflon...A. H. Noiliilk, IDfiu. 

Pireetor of Production — ^A»ununifion...Q. 15. Woodivard, Baq , cim.B. 

Popnlu Piroclar of ProduMan— Ammunition.. .Ufui.-Cma. U. S. H. I'lllla, u.u. Urt.). 

Aaatalant DWeeturs of I’lodnetion— Ammunition.. .V, B. MacNalty ami A. It. Uomaiiii, Ehoib. 
Pemtoi Aesiaianl Plreetors of Produeiion—Ammnnillon...W. v. Jo»on and IV. A. Jlccvo, lihaie. 
TeSinieal Aaalstaiils— Ammunition l)tvlaion...Ueut. O. J. Barton. ii.y.A., E. E. DeiilidBh, 15, Knight, 
It, Miuldock, and II. M. Kao, lihiirs, and Mrs. IVynt Uaywnid. 

AiBsinp PnoDVonoN. 

Pirector of ProdurtUm ., 30. C. Hlvon, Ewj. 

Pepulu PiTector...Cuptmn .7. Maloolni Pmei («e(.l. tt,N.v.B. 

Sead of Supplu Sivdi(iit.,.U. 0. Boggan. Ena. 
ddmintatrMve Staff OPker...fAeut. Weinm. Oapt.) Prank Edivanln, u.A.y. 

Aiishii) Engine Design... Eng. Conimr. laiille Uolilim, n.K. 

E»g. Lteiil.-Oom. EnHlorlcIt It. o, J'lmiPr, b.». 

Captain Itvy 0. Parry, jjjo. 0 .. b.a.p. 

Oajiialn Alrxaudor hloD, Htcfle. ba.p. 

I'cehnioal Assistant... V. IVarrcu, Eeq. 

Armament... LUut. i'Pempv. Oapt.l E, 3. Foaico. n.A,p, 

MIeolrie and W/1’ Seotion...Uapi. tTcmvii. Major! Arthur Pilce-Kcod, n.AP, 

Eapiain Arthni J. Uelionto, it.A.ir. 

Captain E. 11. Butt, ii.A.if, 

Aieid. iVomPU. Capt.i William B. Oanett, ka f. 
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Oeniral Tlndroffcn Scot'm...HlQ5oT (I'mvu* U.'Col) Sidney J?. Lmvcoek, u.a.t?. 

ilfojdr fJcorRO M. T. Tlee'<. ii. \ r. 
fj'aplnln Olinrloa A. Sinter, n. \.r. 

Gfintnin Alfted II. White, Ji.v.v. 
i aitliiin Oecd LlRlitrool, n.A.r. 

C<n\M)i Tiii7.mM S. M. Pykc, ii v.r. 

Captam Arthur F, n Sm:illi>lec(', h v.r. 

Captain Jdin Jl. Hutler. itA.r. 

Covlain Jlcgln<dd E. OileienHliftw', hi.A.r. 

Litui. Ohailon U. A. P. Hpiy, ii.A>r. 

Zieut. Stanley P. lUliotfc. n \.v. 

Zlaui. Alfi'Od O. Xiipatcr, ii A r. 

Iricui. Bernard X. C. Bavin, u.at 
Lieut Harold Slaiiey. n.,A,v. 

2nd Unit Andrew O. Allan, h a r. 

Trehuiml Aa^hUml {Lahotniorvl-^A.. B. OrlKys, liaa. 

/(ne/tin Jiiwm Oon<iliudor<. 0. I. K. O^tdicU. 
jBslakwt Con^tifiuiuia.^.A. P. Colu. SSd. 

Tr. May, T5sf(. 

F. Snkllitc, Kfiq. 

Proatvaa and ZnBpCLfim...T. Turton Jonefl, 

Tpchpieal AsaUlanls.. .Major Albert V. OlioiiipRnn, n.A.r. 

Cajiain iTmTV* Majai) Ilany Welch, R.A.y. 

Captain Bdvrtn U. Itawoitli. lUA.r. 

Captain John B. Orceiitvood, H.A.P. 

ZAeut. David Greenwood, n.A.r. 

2nd lAent. Donald V. h^tttneon, n.A.v'. 

K Adamson and 0. P. Biulth. 

TVork8...I4tui. CPfmpv, Capt.) John W. V. Paul, ii.A.r. 

Captain Pcrdvol M. Davsou, ii.a.p. 

^Valter Sard, Bsc. 

Costa... A. D. WlngAcld and 8. F. IIlsRlns, ISsnra. 

Overseers.. .J^no, Commr. Bertram llaryey, it.K. 

Asslsianl Conalrhclors...U. B. W. Kvanfi, Bsq. 

J. L. Bartlcttt Ulsa. 
a. Payne, Peq. 

illafrlfl Treoress Enolnfers D.C.A.V. Capi. "W. H. Adams, n.i?., London: Bm Capt, W, 

J. Blaclc, 11 .K.. B<irrof(M4i*Fur)u’j8 ; Afne. Capt. B. Colllnuwood, it.K., Bcwm^lt’tyn^l'vw t 
W. OleinoQoe. Daq., NolUnaham ; N. Cloneb. Bsq., Manchester ; \V. S. Edwards, lilcci.. 
Minaham ; and J. JT. Dollla, Xisq., Olasoow. 


FINANCE DIVISION. 

Asshlant Aceounfant Oener^..Ji. OnnnfRon, Esq. (art.). 
fi^^e 2 )cIb»fendlAa Clr)b...A. D. M. Fov, F&q. [act.). 

LepiUv ArcoantJ OJIf'eis hi eharas of Bruntiftes...!!. B. Bain. FiSC. (art.). G. IL Court, Ebq. (art.), W. >1. 

Jloaii. Frc. (art.), 11. G. Peirce, Esr]., m.d.s. (nrt.J. 

Jleputv Amwnts OMms...A. 3. Gaium, Esq. {act.) Cent Srm NaHmal tnsnranee Audit Drpatimnit). 
IS, E. Bunny, Esa. laci.) Uonl from Inicftd Bmenue), I^. II. Olhson, a.n.a.a. (art.) [Uul 
froM National IiuuroncG Audit DmorlmsaO, W. J. B> Occciilaud. Esq. (art.), V. E. Jolmcon. 
}taq. iaeU {lent from Inland Bvoenue), 

Assistant Accounts OAlcern.,.C\, 3. Dear, liisq., B. T. Pepler, Bsa. (art.), IT. F. Shlniier, Eeq. (art,), 
E. UndoE'WOOd, Eiq. (art.), E. n. Wc&tlakc, Esq. 

Asr(5(a»t Artoufita OMcor...l3. Hall, Esq. {lent ba Inspector of Lorkvard Ji!.epcnse Aeiotwls). 

Assistant AvdUora (lent from National Insurance Audit LepariineHt)...A. E. (itodd. Esq.. H. PouMs. Ehq.. 
E. G. Kernob, Esq. 

1 Suporvlalng Amlatant Olerk* 1 Afislstaat Clerk, 1 Hired Accountant Glcik. 14 Xomnotaty Olcrloal 
Assistants, & Feroporory Aeslstant Accountants, 80 Toinporory Men ClerkH, 2 iJInher Guide 
Women Clerks, 60 Temporary Women Clerks and Trpists, and 18 Improvers and Iloy Ch rtes. 

jPttii«nM(er, ConfroZr<T*s D<'wrhn«i(.,.Payni. Coniwr. Honiy Horblnmn, h.n. 


COSTINGS INVESTIGATION DIVISION. 

Deptitv-J?. W. Paywoitli. Ew.. A.S.A.1. (Acting SiiTvrhilniUiUi CTiri). 

^«aisla«(—ll. If. Palmer, Esq., u,s.l}„ a.u.a. 

H'eaiZs cf Sraiicha...(!. V. Britten, Baq.. a.c.a. 

W. EIlcs mu. Esq., t.o.A. 

W, E Eranunein, Esq., a.s.a.a. (Acliw Deumty Aeeounie Qffm, tent frum NatUml 
Jnntronce AnM Dent,), 

E, N. Eldsoii, Esq., r.aA. 
a H. OMfleld. ISsq., a.c.a. 
llaitln X’rlce, Esq., r,a.A. 
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Asslatant AutJUon (lent from Natloiinl Insuranee AiiAit Dri>U...,J. A. Clarlcnon, a.ra.a.. S. 'WIiIiifiip, 

A.H.A.A.. Tl'.lir'). 

HitpetinieniUng Aeeomfantt.. N. Boll, r.A., 11. Ii. BIrpp. a., II A. Bladtroid, A o 4 . D. M. Bntrlior, 
A.S.A.A,, W. If. Onnnor, A.fi.A.\ . II. V. Eelnmiln, A.<'.4.. .( A. T.cwcotk, ASA. 4. : H. n. Niok- 
Bon, A.n.A.. 0. V. OldfloW, a.oa., W. .1. VUIlUijs, a.b 4..\.. 1>. W. Ituinhle, a.b a.a., Ti. H. Teftson. 
Af'.4.. W. Tj. I'lireirord, rr 4.. J. M. \l'.ur™, a.s.a 4, 0. IV. Wctlon. a.< a.. C. C. Vnison. 
I’B.A.A.. If. 0. Wilson, MB.C., v.r.A., BiWlS. 

jloco«nton/i...H. Mltn, a.p.a., P. W. Aidmn, A.r i., (1. Ashloy. a.b a.a., TI. C. Biirlionr, (J.A., A. B. Bnyloy, 
A.O.A., W, liciiBOii, A. Blrcli, a.c.4.., TI. M. Ttiltlaln, A.n.A., If, BrncknlMvr, W. IS. Cay, a.c.a., 
,T. DIoLboii, n.4., P. BIaoii, IS. B. Ilodd, .T. B. Biiiilop, aA., P. ERlInRlon, A.u.4.. H. Elicit. 

A. o.A.. A. Ploldinpr, A.OA.. TI. Carman, A,o.4., (t, ClTisnn, A.C.A., B. U. OrconHlUolda, ('.A., J. F. 
Giinitbs, A.S.4A., 0. T. GilmcB, A.O.A., P. T. Tlaslam, A.s.4.4., A. Jloaklue, a.s.a. 4., B. 0, 
noward. 4.S.A.A., T. A. Kllson, A.O.A., IT. lenn. A.O.A., II. Lukcr, a.b.a.a., W, B. IfanBoIl. A.fi.A.A., 

B. U. MeoriiB. A.O.A., W. J. Morton, a.h.a.a, B. Alurrav, r.A., 0. Myeia, A B.4.A., G. T. NoecUiani, 
A.O.A., B. K, Nmlon, A.aA.. IT. Oslo. A.O.A.. O. A. Portor, a.o.a., G, W. Bobcits. A.r.A., A. Boylo, 
A.O.A.. S. BinUh. A.O 4.. J. a. Stuart. .V.S.A.A.. IS. M. Taylor. A.O.A., A. E. Thomas, A.a.A. : IT. 
Trencbard, r.A.. IT. Tweodalo, A.O.A., IJ. L. Twoadic, A.O.A., P. IT, Walker, A.S.A.A., Cl Watoi- 
worth, O.A., V. Watts, A.n.A,A., T. 0. Whlttakrr, A.B.A.A., J. S. Wilson, A.O.A,. E. (I. Wolfr, a.o.a., 
Esiim. 

Pai/m. Lteiil.-Oommr, S,SJt....lohB P. Grlflllhs. 

Patim. Sut-lAeut. B.W.B....BoberL Aoliworlh. Cliorlos Collins, Artlinr PIttoD, John T,. Condwin, 
Bobert W. Hunton, Benlnald P. Wockes. 

00 Temporary Assistant Aoeountants, 2 Temporary Man CTarlis, 34 Temporary W'omcn Clerlm, 

1 Assistant Olcrk, 2 Buy Clerks, 107 Tblrd Grade Clerks and Becoidcrs. 


DOCKYABD EXPENSE ACCOUNT, S DEPABTilENT. 

(08. Vicloria Streel. H.W.l.) 

Inappclor of Dotard Ki'pease Act<ninls...3. Byan, Ena., n.n.R. 

AiMiUmt Inepeetm ofDodkvmd Eiepmer Aceoimle.-.T!. W. W. Bniroll. Esa- 
Erpmae Acetnmtt OMeet-.J, II, Jeiliey, ISaq. (oct.). 

Ttepnlu Emenaa Aceounla OJIlcer,..F, H. TTall. Esq. (ad.). 

Aaatatnnt EipemeAceounta Officer.. .V. A. Btorons, Esq, (aet.) (for Slocktaltina Eutiea), and 
11. IlaoRls, Elsa- (act.). 

Examiner of AeeoutUa—J. E. llorawell, E.)q. lari.), 

Aaaistant Examiner of Aeeotinte...O. Baud, Esa. (ad.), 

S Uookrard Clerks Second Orade, 12 Bookyard Clerks Tblrd Grade (0 aettna), 2 Toniporoiy Clerks, 
12 Women Clerks, and 1 Boy Wiltcr. 


GEPARTMENT OP TOE COHTEOT,T,EIl-GENEE.VTi OP MEEf'iUNT SUIP- 
BUIUDINQ. 

(IonlrcX(er-Qenerdl...The EtaM Um. iMd PIrrIo, ic.t>. 

Private Searelarv-.-Vf. It. Ryke.i. Esq. 

Poraonal Scer«laTi/...iIlin EdnUston. 


Direelor-aenernl of Adminiatralinn...Ma]ord}eneral Al fl. Collard, c.B.. cv.o.. n.n. 
Piraanal Aael3liitil...Capt, A. T. Marcball. 


Seere1aTV,..W. A. T. Bhorto, Esq., o.i) n, 
Peraonal Aaaialant...Capt, A. BUrks. 


Nasal Aaahlo}tl...Comi»r. P. S. ItMni, n.s. (act.) (nniniu.). 

AdminlelraHve OMcrta... Major H. fl. WcBeoll (ail.), Zievt. W. ,1. Collins, P. P. Hopkins, and 
E. Wottoii, Esqrs. 

Head of ElUHledl Eeetlm..,Oaptaln W. Gotl. 

Head of Personnel 8cdlon„.IC, P. Etoub. Esq. 

Aaaistant to B.(f.A,...i (. Spencer Ilawra, Esq. 


Eireeloralc of Mcdieai and Eanlfarv Services. 
Eepuhi Elree/or...Erevet IdenteOiA. E. M. CaTter, o.Ti., 
Eepnlv Abiisimif 7Jlreeiflr...T)T. F. O. Blakleion. 


Asalalant to Controller Osneral of Merchant EhipMliling...O. J. O. SnnderB. Esq,, r.B.n. (lent). 
AssManls...T. G. Aiislln, G, Montaomrry, E. Pnrkgr, W. IT. Tbonws. Esqm. 
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jyirfctoMle of Merehnul UhlvhuiWhm. 
nirffliir.. UfuL-Col. J. l.ltliBOW. ir.o.. K.n.A. 

T(tsoml ^isshiunhi, , IK Jt. FSoillh nnfl A. Btoi I'liisoii, Tl'iriis. 

Assls/ntif I>ireelois,..Mtth>r P. (i, iionlmi, b.v.a.. Major V, Ij. Plrknuslll, Tt.ir.A., T. \S’. Pavla, J. fBlton, 
A. Ifaiullton, awl P. Stolrto, TCaqra, 

Trchnioal AsH^tm}io,,,lAeut, T. W. OiinnlnKhani, II. P. Jk'll. IT. P. Cliirltlgo, J. Colo, 

\V. MoA. MnnKim, ICaaia.. anil tiViiA N. J. Milli'i, u.fi.ci. 

Ohiej Iiispfclori of AmUuiy ShiribmUhao— major .1. 1,, iliili, ii.ii.ii , ii.i'., anil P. Pfirj. 

liiajiuli'i — Oaptotn J). il. Yoiinii, n.n. 


Dirfi'toralo of Se»l(ms. 

Drnuhi P’llilinit, Pag. 

^IsiiAaril JJt/eelor...Pm!i‘hMr T. U. Abell. 

Zieytdy .htlalaut T)trccU>r...Lteiit, A. M. Eobl). 
fW/iiikdl jli'ilntnnla.,.itrul. U. Kiiowlca, n.n., and Umt. fl. Cl. IVen(, ii n. 


IJirceforalo of Jlxtinoioas. 

Diretiior.,. Major O. W. Urlma, ar.ci., it.r.A. 

Vemtu Asaialnnt />iifijora...('aptain. 11. IL Eiiirg and C. W. liiono. 

Tnhairut Anaiilaolr. .Major JA II. Humfcor, n.r.A.. P. Mavnabaw, Hag,, A. Prooli, Bag., 
lAciil. W. Ii. llnll, iMiit. P. 0. B. VangUan. 

Ailmilriili'iiiliM OJItert:.^. Monro, Bag. 

Jloouloiil Unuinecra ..Maior C. ,B. Peny, Oiwla'm 3. W. floldsoii, 'J'. (!. OniiIntoii CImiit. and 
C. M. Hklnncr, Esgra. 


mteeioraU ot Bmlaeeriny. 

Aaaklartt ljireelor.,.Maior Q. P,. Coeklium, o.B.n„ n.B. 

Tochiiioal A3oManta...TAaai. O. £1. Bti'oot, J. B. ^drows. ,7. OiiQmiing'3mltb, II. B. Farmer, 0. A. Ourrclt, 
U. 13. lAwla. A. la Oubridgo. A. Poiidlobury, W. la Btiiait. 0, T. VMIkliiaon, ,T. F. N. YomiS, 


Sirtiilnraie of Ship Konairt (Home). 

J>lrealor...Q. 8. P. Edwarda, Tleg. 

Deputy DMor—Oapt. (1. W. Bdwatde. 

Aeeletani Uiri!ofc>r»...A. W. DavldBon and IT. IS. Parlelt, o.n.n., Itagra. 
Toc/miccdond Admliriaftafivc Aaeietanfa... J. W, JnvU and,!. T. SlimlOB, Eugra. 
Ailaiinlatroline OJ/letr...(/aplain J. Eoblnaun, 


Jlireetorale of Ship Ilojailrs (Poreii/n). 

Ilemlvuartm. 

Ptrrrlnr...£l.-CloI. n. AL ClmyaOD, n.u. 

Aesistant Bircehr.,.1!. A. Ijrarenaon. Esg. 

Teehnlcal Aasistaula..,T. IJrewty, ISag., Oapl. T. C. Holland, lui., and Cl. S. .Siuai'ldgp. Eag. 
Aihutniatiultva Officer — lArnt. 'Vf, n. Woods, n.N.u. 

OeorSMs. 

PAJU3— AssWanl THTeetdr...Major W. J. Douglas, n.ir. 

Teehiileal Aeaiilanls — Oapi. V. Vf. P. Ilamillon, W- CSraliain, J. MaoLeod and V. E. BtewnrS, Esgra, 
iTAiiY— Asslatoiii J)ireelor...W. Munay Isdale, Esq. 

Chief Inepteior [Horih IUthi)...0. Stewart, Esq. 

Ohltf Inapeelor (South IMph.J. la Sfanson. Esq. 

Technical Afatalante...A. Ooualna, E. J. Hobson, A. Bollaud, and S. V. E. Watson, Esgis. 
Mama— C'A iof Sttrtcvor...J. H. Barbour, Esq. 

Buhnob Ayiuis — Aaaielant Dircotor...Lleui. Bryau Balng. 

Sormi Asmoa— JBejnil# BirMtor,..P. W. Cllrdlei Brown, Esq. 


Directorala of Iteinforced Concrete OonalrueScn. 

J)treehr...S. P. Stanloe, Esq. 

BriiuSv IHr«c(or...Ia B. Clark, Esq. 

Techniaat Aeol3tanta...T[. A. Pllmi, U. CUbbon, Esqts., Dr. Q. II. RaJmoii, Capi. <T. do W. Waller, it.B., 
JAeiil. A. II. Palmer, itJr.T.it., and End Meuf. J. T. Mords. 


Directorate of SupvHea. 

Direclor.,.Maj(ir J. W. BAmllton, b.I'.a. 

Aselotant Dircetora.,.Mafor J. la Alarr, o.b. 11 ., n.o.A., II. Cocks, W, a. Itlddell, oji.n., and 3. C. Telford, 

Esqrs. 

Deputv Assistant Direitlora...J. Denny, G. F. Dowdlng, J. A. klvlrliead, Esqra., and Lieut. A. Milner. 
Tseknlial AuitlarUe...aap{. (i. B. Crone, a.B., Capl. E. H. 8. White, P. A. Field, B. B. Irvrin, W. U Jones, 

and O. la Preoious, Esgis, 

AdMMiistrotfve OMeera,..Oapt. E. A. Bliincli, n.i'A... Lleul. B. S. Short, n.a.A., and B. 0. Blanch, Esq. 
Inapeciora... Lieut. J. Q. Mortimer, XAeui. J. Euasoll. End Lieut. P. V. Btownblll, a.®.. End Lieut. P. G. 
Clooney, a.u , End lAeal. W. Ooiieland. n.is., W. Amut, H. It. Chaldeeott, o.Bjli., W, D. Cutten, 
J. Dunlotb If, H. Earle, 0. Pox-illxciii, and J. 1. Baton, rr. g ■ 
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oiler SecMuii. 

Ojiher in Chriwe...Oomimmlrr ICihv.uil A. Di!;l)r, ii.I'T. 

.lafi'ihints .Lieut, L. J. flcani, 11.N.11., Limt. John iNriirPUou, Lieut. J, PUniii)toii, nN.it,, JAeuI^ 

A. Hmllb, ii.N.n., Lieut, Y. FI. h'. Wnlln, n.N., jl.i„l. I’liuiinlr. A, Jl. Turiiln, n.N.it., IJ. A. 
Bmdlcr, u. Oonkimrn, itiid JS. P. iliuko, lilMiiu, 


DasrU .S'lWiOH. 

Seniot Vaitle OJ!lo«T...LI.-Conutr. Nonuim M’llldiisoii, o.B.ii., nN.v.n. 

Aesialdnla,,, Lieut. (J. 0. (i. lUiie, H,N.r.u., Lieut, J. Jiilllnor, k.n.v.ji., LiiAit, U. Clark, ii.n.v.ti,, BltiiF. 
S, Siiuirlor, Lieut, V. Muoau, 11 .N.T.B., Liiut. Jil. Wndnwoitli, nN.v.ii., Linil. it. Kiirt- 

rlghl, n,H.v.it., Lieut, C. Taylor, n.N.v.n., lieut. It. .raekitnii, ii.n.v.»., LUul. U. A. Voultnoy. 
n.N.v.n., rioiiF. n. IVI. WayloU, u.n.v.ii.. Lieut. O. W. W/lUn, ii.N.v.n., Lieul. Jt. Ilnuk, ii.M.v.n. 
Limt, O, TUviiuuiid, n.K.v.u., Lieut. U. 'X'iiouian, n.H.v.u., Limit. M. SinytliL', n.N,\.ii., Lieul, 
C, Payuo, H.ir.v.u.. Lieut. M. UawBOU, Uiiid. 11. Cleaver, R.H.V.B., Lieul. F. Htoiie- 

lake, H.ir.v.it„ XrieuFi 0. 11. Moaur, n.N.v.n., and .V. Parlduson, ta. 


JnfornuiUou 8eeli(tn. 

Director..,!. WBtcli.aia KinlUi, I'lJd. 

Newe Xelitor...V. Unjiidy, Riri. 
Jaeielml.,,'Lid Lieut. A. 1*. lloMiinu. 


I'emperary yVeulefcauLn, 0erka and BratiKtitfunen — Skit. 
Toinuomry Womou CSerks and Tyiilste--28. 


ADMIBALIY lABOUB llKV.Via’MlSST.’. 

Diieclor at llie Aiimlr/ithi Lohour Department— 

Deputy Direetur of die Aiimirallii Labour Deparliiinil,.,IL It MoCIiiH', Hen. 

Aeelelanl Dlreelui'e„,Fiae-AiImirul W. Do Balia, u.v.o. iSubstitulioU Di».), 

J. U. Bond, Bed. iTeehnieal and Labour IHv,), 

Major J. C, Akurmiui (Labour liupplv anil Jloiieinir DIt’,). 

Major W, T. JlavFd (Dilution Die.). 

.Searehru...D. H. A. Elliott, Kaa.. 1.0.8. | DelabUelimont OJSteer,..B. II. Poariiou, Esa. 

aubetUuHon DitiMon. 

duperinfanilcul 0 / CFtneral SeoHim,..'W. Wconoli Lee, Ena. 

Buperinlimtlcal at KeooHatlon Seelton ,.IL 8. EatellUo. End., o.D.rt. 

Llaieoit 8eotlon.,,B, Wloke, Eaa. 

Labour and Teohnieol DivUion. 

Auperinlenihml of Labour Ueau1alion...3. Evans. Em. 

Superiatonilenl of Dievulee Sei!Uoit,„J. 1). MoFireiior, Esa. 

,'luperinlemlent 0 / Bhipuari Section.. .Jolui Itiurr, Eni|. 

Suporinleuilenl at Dnabieerina SeeHon-.B. U. B. Uelili, Ewi. 

Letial ElviaioH. 

Buperlnieufteut ot Legal Bini<ioii...B. H. En.v, Em. 

Legal Awlskinl... Pater Andenton, Eaa- 

Dilution Dizitrioa, 

Bupfrlnleuclenl ot Diltillon Dii<ielott,..W. O. IVeokos, Esii. 

OAiet Teo/wiioal Inepeelor.,.A, Mellomiot BiTvieo, lieu. 

Labour Supiilu ami ITmteing Division. 

Adminlslratlee Assi8lania,„A, IL Groom, Ena., A. 0. TUdiidale, Enu.. and 
W. T, Wallaee, Esa. 

TAe folioioing hare aho been appointed, or lent from other Departments, tbr temporary eoivlee 

liming Ihe War— 
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